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THE KHEDIVE AND LORD CROMER 


Reapers of this Review will remember that in the spring of last year 
I gave, from the highest sources of native information, the true story 
of Lord Cromer’s quarrel with the Khedive. My narrative of that 
interesting episode, differing as it did on many important points 
from the accounts telegraphed by the news-agents at Cairo, and also 
from the version of it vaguely given by a few carefully selected 
documents published in a Blue Book, was ill received in the London 
Press and generally by the too confiding British public. Neverthe- 
less no direct answer to it was ventured on by any official pen, and 
on my return to England in May I was glad to find that within a 
certain radius of Downing Street and by all behind the scenes its 
accuracy was admitted. Lord Cromer, though strenuously supported 
by Lord Rosebery at the Foreign Office, and by Mr. Gladstone pro 
forma in the House of Commons, was acknowledged to have ‘ made a 
mess of it,’ and had been privately admonished ‘ not to do the thing 
again.’ He had been advised to try a gentler hand, and a strong 
double break had been put on the too conspicuous wheels of his 
‘Veiled Protectorate.’ 

With all the tenderness, therefore, due to an extremely delicate 
subject, I venture to think that the cause of truth may again be 
served with the more thoughtful portion of the public if I carry on 
my Egyptian history from the same high sources down todate. The 
past ten months, though marked by no very startling events, have 
nevertheless been of importance to Egyptian Nationalism, and deserve 
a more accurate chronicling than they have received at the hands of 
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Reuter and the Cairo press correspondents. In what I am about to 
say I have on certain points of fact authority to speak, though the 
responsibility of views and opinions remains entirely my own; while, 
if Iam obliged to appear once more somewhat in the light of Lord 
Cromer’s hostile critic, it is a necessity of my position as the exponent of 
the other side of the case, and finds me still in strong personal sympathy 
with him. Indeed, I may say from the outset that, indignant as 
public opinion here is with Lord Cromer’s policy, his character as an 
honourable and even kindly man is wholly unimpugned, while the 
fault of his actions is rightly attributed to an error of judgment as to 
what is the truly best and worthiest object in Egypt of his country’s 
ambition. 

The first thing that requires the light of special knowledge thrown 
on it is the Khedive’s visit to Constantinople. This was repre- 
sented at the time in the English press as a notable triumph for our 
diplomacy ; and, from a certain point of view, perhaps it was one, 
though not from that generally supposed ; while possibly, also, it is 
one that may yet cost us dear. There is no doubt that Lord Cromer 
was annoyed and, probably too, alarmed at the enthusiasm of the 
native press in regard to this visit. It had been his fixed policy ever 
since he came to Egypt in 1883 to oppose the Sultan’s influence at 
Cairo and to prevent any rapprochement between the Khedive and 
his Suzerain. With Tewfik Lord Cromer had been uniformly suc- 
cessful. There were circumstances in that prince’s history which kept 
him in constant alarm of Constantinople. From the very beginning of 
his reign the Sultan had been unfavourable to him, and when Ismail 
was deposed would have greatly preferred appointing Prince Halim, 
the legitimate heir according to the old law of succession ; nor could 
there be doubt of the high countenance given in 1882 to Arabi and 
the Nationalists. It is probable that at any time during Tewfik’s 
reign the Sultan would have been glad to supersede him. Tewfik, 
therefore, had never gone to Constantinople, and the reconciliation 
Lord Cromer feared had never taken place. With Abbas the same 
policy had been tried, and, after a momentary success, had failed ; 
and now the decision of the Khedive and his Ministers that the debt 
of homage due to the Sultan should be cheerfully and conscientiously 
paid, put all the dots upon the i’s, and made Lord Cromer’s ‘check 
plain to the Cairo world. The native press became consequently 
more and more jubilant, and the wild rumours so easily spread at 
Cairo began to interpret this visit as a journey made by the young 
prince, not merely to do his legal homage, but to bring the whole 
question of the British occupation acutely forward by calling on the 
Sultan to intervene. It was even asserted that Abbas would make 
request for a garrison of Turkish troops to act against those of Her 
Majesty. 

I cannot say whether Lord Cromer really believed all this. It 
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hhas been one of the misfortunes of the ill relations existing between 
the British Agency and the Palace during the past year that a veil of 
doubt as to what is really going on in the Khedive’s counsels once 
more prevails—-I will not say to the extent that I remember it in Sir 
Edward Malet’s day, when almost his sole knowledge at one moment 
of the movements of the Government rested on the gossip of his Greek 
dragoman—but still sufficiently perplexing and unsatisfactory. It 
is quite possible that when the next Blue Book on Egyptian 
affairs is published we may find that reports of the kind mentioned 
reached the Agency ‘on fairly good authority,’ and that they were 
accepted there like those which Lord Cromer telegraphed last 
February of the Khedive’s intended dismissal of all European 
employés. But at any rate this is certain, that both the Khedive and 
his Ministers entirely and unequivocally deny that the stories thus put 
about had any true foundation. I have the highest authority for 
affirming that it was decided between the Khedive and his Ministers, 
before he embarked on his journey to Constantinople, that his 
Highness should confine himself strictly to the dutiful and compli- 
mentary aspects of his visit, and should himself raise no question 
affecting the large international interests of his country; also that 
this line of conduct was, from first to last, strictly adhered to by him. 

The success, therefore, of our diplomacy, as reported from Con- 
stantinople, in averting danger from ‘the young Khedive’s impulsive 
indiscretion, must be considered as an unnecessary flourish of 
trumpets, at least as far as the Khedive himself was concerned. 
Whether or not the Sultan on his side was persuaded or deterred 
from taking occasion of the Prince’s visit to open up such large ques- 
tions is of course another matter, and one on which I cannot speak 
with the same authority. All that I dare affirm with any certainty 
is that our Foreign Office believed in the danger, and that great 
pressure was put upon the Sultan to prevent his entering upon such 
a course. Lord Cromer, it will be remembered, went to Vienna about 
the end of June—doubtless to engage the favourable action of the 
German Powers; while Sir Edgar Vincent, who, as Director of the 
Ottoman Bank and as one known to have a solid sympathy with 
Ottoman interests, has influence with the Sultan, returned to Con- 
stantinople, and is said to have assisted with arguments affecting 
Turkey’s financial prospects. But beyond this the wheels of a less 
creditable diplomatic tradition were. undoubtedly set in motion. 
There are two points on which Sultan Abdul Hamid is known to be 
peculiarly susceptible and which have constantly been made use of 
by diplomacy against him. The first is the loyalty of his Arabian 
provinces ; the second, the chronic unrest of Armenia. The former 
it was difficult to make use of on the present occasion, there being 
absolute tranquillity in the Hejaz and Yemen, but there are indications 
that it was tried, while the latter was most certainly put to its full 
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purpose of wearying and disgusting the Sultan and bringing him into 
temporary conformity with English exigencies. 

It does not, however, in any degree follow from this that the 
Sultan was captured into a final approval of Lord Cromer’s view of an 
indefinite occupation of Egypt. Certainly it is not believed here as 
a thing in the smallest degree possible. Neither must it be forgotten 
that Mukhtar Pasha paid his visit to Constantinople simultaneously 
with the Khedive, and doubtless reported fully on the state of 
Egyptian opinion. Still less is it true that the young Khedive was 
either ill received or sermonised into good behaviour or sent away 
annoyed or disappointed. I learn from those present and who were 
conversant with former etiquette, that all and more than all the 
honours due to his high rank were paid to his Highness, and that the 
style of his reception was greater than that of any former Viceroy 
from Mohammed Ali downwards, while its cordiality and intimacy 
were unique in the relations between’ Constantinople and Cairo. 
Abdul Hamid, I am told, was impressed, as all those who know him 
are, with Abbas’ intelligence and candour, and parted from him on 
terms of affection rare among princes. All that our diplomacy seems 
really to have gained by its extreme insistence has been the open 
demonstration of a Mediterranean alliance between France and Russia. 

A second matter which I think should be of interest to inquiring 
readers, is the truth as to the relations actually existing between the 
Khedive and Lord Cromer, and the Khedive and his Ministers. The 
impression in England, I fancy, is that Lord Cromer has managed 
once more to assert his personal ascendence over the young Prince, and 
that Abbas, having felt what our English leader-writers are fond of 
calling ‘the steel gauntlet under the velvet glove,’ has given in and 
has accepted, as his father did before him, this position assigned him 
of dummy Prince and docile pupil; also that the jealousy Lord 
Cromer counted on to separate Riaz Pasha from his master has had 
its value; that Riaz has been what is called ‘ playing his own hand ;’ 
and that thus our diplomacy has been able to get its practical way 
with the native Ministry—become once more, as in Mr. Milner’s time, 
Lord Cromer’s very humble servants. I beg to assure my readers 
that nothing of all this is the case. Lord Cromer, in spite of the 
augmented British battalions, of his hold through British officers on 
the police, and the continued presence of a faithful force of British 
civilian officials in the ministries, has been steadily losing ground 
throughout the year. He has neither been able to reassert his per- 
sonal influence over the Khedive, nor to cause a split between the 
Khedive and Riaz, nor to get round him a native political party, nor 
to muzzle the vernacular press, nor in any other way to stem the tide 
of popular feeling. On his return from Europe in the autumn Lord 
Cromer made, I am told, a new attempt to assume the personal tui- 
tion of Abbas, but with poor success. The young prince had, it may 
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be supposed, not forgotten the advantage taken of his youth and in- 

experience last year, nor the misrepresentation of his words and ° 
actions, and so politely declined to enter on ‘ matters of detail,’ which 

he had been told by Lord Cromer at an earlier stage were not within 

his province, Nor have political questions since been discussed be- 

tween them. Lord Cromer, as things stand, has his audience from 

time to time at Abdin, where he is graciously received, and where 

the talk is of ‘the weather and the crops ’—the Khedive is an enthu- 

siastic farmer and a builder of model cottages. Abbani Pasha, the 

Master of Ceremonies, returns the visit. There is an interchange of 
elegant courtesies and holiday messages, but there the relations be- 

tween them end. Public communications are now made strictly 

through the proper diplomatic channel, Tigrane Pasha, the very able 
and very Nationalist Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

This position of things, though well enough in a really constitu- 
tional country, has its grave disadvantages and even dangers here. 
Abbas is far too popular and far too strong a personality to be treated 
as non-existing. He is probably, young as he is, the shrewdest poli- 
tical head in Egypt, and he has the enormous advantage over the 
rest that he is absolutely without fear, in his patriotism, of personal 
consequences to himself. It is, I believe, a matter of indifference to 
him whether or not he continues to be titular ruler of Egypt, but he 
is determined, as long as he holds that position, to fulfil its whole 
duties. He will not accept the position his father was content to hold 
of dummy Prince. The fault, however, of the deadlock in which 
our diplomacy here has landed itself is certainly Lord Cromer’s own. 
The game of the steel gauntlet is a risky one to play, and when once 
it has been tried and failed seldom admits of a return to that of the 
velvet glove. As long as Lord Cromer remains here the deadlock 
will certainly continue. For this reason it seems very doubtful whether 
Abbas will allow himself to be persuaded into visiting England, as 
has been proposed, next summer. Such a visit would be of real im- 
portance to all concerned, if it could be arranged ; and personally 
Abbas would, I imagine, enjoy the opportunity of showing how very 
little he is of the mere headstrong boy our press has described him. 
But under present circumstances the visit would have too much the 
appearance of the bringing home of a captive to be led about in 
triumph at the heels of Lord Cromer’s car. The Khedive of Egypt 
is, after all, not an Indian Rajah. 

With his own Ministers, on the other hand, Abbas is in complete 
accord. He takes his full share in their deliberations, trusts them 
implicitly, and supports them loyally. His Prime Minister, Riaz 
Pasha’s, policy is entirely approved by him, and there has been no 
friction, as far as I can learn, either with him or with Tigrane, who 
shares Riaz’s views, or with any other of their colleagues in the 
Government. Riaz’s national programme is being faithfully carried 
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out, and it is so moderate and reasonable a one that I cannot under- 
‘stand any Englishman with the smallest spark of generous feeling, 
and who remembers the circumstances under which we first occupied 
Egypt and the innumerable promises we have since made to her 
people, refusing his sympathy with it. Indeed, I think I am not 
wrong in saying that the more generous sense even of the English. 
residents here does not wholly condemn it. It consists of a logical 
acceptance of the fact that for many years to come European assist- 
ance will be needed in the administration, but that the individuals 
employed must not be there as masters but as servants; that the 
authority of the native executive must not be further encroached on 
by Englishmen in the Khedive’s pay ; that no new offices for English- 
men must be created, nor the powers of existing offices so held be 
extended. With English reforms, so far as the recent reforms can 
legitimately be called English, Riaz has no quarrel. Neither he nor 
anyone else in a responsible position in Egypt wishes for what is 
called in our newspapers ‘a return to the bad old days.’ Those bad 
old days are, we all believe, passed and gone for ever; and the most 
reactionary member of the Circassian Pasha class—and it would be 
somewhat difficult now to lay one’s hand upon a specimen exercising 
the smallest influence—has left off dreaming of their possible return. 

Again, with England as a nation Riaz has no quarrel. Under the 
Anglo-French control of former times he was always more English 
than French. Even when we bombarded Alexandria he believed we 
were doing it with a good intention. He consented to serve us as 
first Minister of the unpopular restoration after Tel-el-Kebir ; and as 
lately as from 1888 to 1890 Lord Cromer counted him among 
England’s best official friends. But the experience of the last four 
years and Mr. Milner’s book have undeceived Riaz as to the true 
nature of the work Lord Cromer has had in hand, and, while he 
would still see in England Egypt’s best ally, he is determined that 
she shall not permanently become Egypt’s master. Lord Cromer’s 
plan, until the Khedive last year put a stop to it, was, as I explained 
in my former article, to take over, on the plea of reforming it, one 
after another every department of the administration, to reduce the 
Khedive’s Ministers to the position of sinecure pensioners and to 
work the machine of government autocratically through English 
under-secretaries. This had already been carried, under the weak 
reign of Tewfik, to inordinate lengths, which, if they had been allowed 
to continue, would have been fatal to all chance of resuscitating 
Egypt as a self-governing nation; and this Riaz, firm in the new 
Khedive’s support, is quietly putting a stop to. Our military occu- 
pation, humiliating as it is to Egyptian patriotism, is, he considers, 
far less serious an evil than our ‘civil occupation ’—the appoint- 
ment of Englishman after Englishman to all the positions of 
responsibility and power in the country. 
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Of course, the ery is raised by our officials here, who are greedy of 
the power they see slipping from their grasp, of ‘ fanaticism and reac- 
tion.’ But I beg to assure my readers that neither the one nor the other 
has any hold over the modern Egypt with which we have to deal. 
Fanaticism is merely a synonym of the Anglo-Egyptian official jargon 
for what in other parts of the world is called patriotism—that is to say, 
the desire of the Egyptians to prevent the absorption of their land and 
their government by foreigners. Tigrane Pasha, the Christian Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, is exactly as ‘ fanatical’ as the Mohammedan 
. Riaz in this sense of the word. As for reaction, young Egypt is 
only too enthusiastically modern, only too anxious to Europeanise 
itself. Seeing how old an opponent I have been of Riaz Pasha in 
this country, I am glad of the present opportunity to make him 
my amende, 

Next let me tell the true story of the recent action of the Legis- 
lative Council. It, like the Khedive and the Ministers and the 
vernacular press, has in its turn incurred the anger of English official- 
dom here, for its protest against our military occupation; and the 
cry now is that the Council is only the mouthpiece of Riaz, 
and that it represents no popular wish. To speak very candidly, I 
am free to admit that, if the Khedive and the Ministers had made 
it clearly known that the bringing forward of this matter was in- 
opportune, and would entail their displeasure, it is improbable that 
the Legislative Council would have had the courage to persist. I 
know that pressure was put upon at least one member of the Council, 
by a high English official here, in connection with his vote on the 
Army estimates, and it is hardly to be supposed that a united 
opposition to it of the English officials and the Government would 
have left the Council undismayed. The Council is but a poor make- 
shift as a popular institution, and twelve of its twenty-six members 
are Government nominees. Still, it is all we have in Egypt in the 
way of a representative body, and most assuredly in the present 
instance it made itself the mouthpiece of the popular thought. Its 
history is worth recalling. 

It stands recorded in the Blue Books of the day, that in the 
spring of 1882 the Egyptians under Arabi’s leadership obtained from 
the then Khedive a regular Constitution with a Chamber of Deputies, 
a responsible Ministry, and other well-known safeguards of popular 
liberty. The idea was not strictly a new one, for a Chamber of 
Notables had nominally existed from earlier years, but this one of 
1882 was a real Constitutional Assembly. The Chamber held a 
single session, with considerable display of good sense, unanimity and 
patriotism, but later, when the quarrel began between Arabi and the 
Khedive, a division of opinion occurred among the members which 
was taken advantage of by Sir Edward Malet for the purposes of 
English diplomacy. Backed by the presence of the fleet at Alexandria, 
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Sir Edward succeeded in persuading Sultan Pasha, President of the 
new Chamber, azd half a dozen more of the members, to withdraw 
their support from the Nationalist Ministers, and to support the English 
intervention. He was obliged, however, in order to effect his pur- 
pose with Sultan—who, in spite of many faults and failings, was both 
asincere patriot and asincere constitutionalist—to give him his word of 
honour that, should England land troops in the country, the Constitu- 
tion would be loyally maintained. It was on this undertaking by Sir 
Edward Malet that Sultan made himself tke instrument of English 
policy, and did his best to persuade his countrymen of the honesty 
of English plans. Nevertheless, on the restoration of the Khedivial 
power after Tel-el-Kebir, the promise made in an hour of diplomatic 
necessity was diplomatically ignored. All that Egypt got in ex- 
change for her real Constitution of 1882 was the emasculated charter 
of 1883 which goes in Lord Dufferin’s name. Sultan lived long 
enough to see the fool’s bargain he had made, and died, a year or 
two afterwards, in great remorse of soul—so his friends assured me 
at the time—at having betrayed his country’s liberties. 

The Legislative Council, which was the ‘institution’ Lord 
Dufferin gave, in fulfilment of Sir Edward Malet’s word of honour, is a 
consultative body only, with no more than a partially representative 
character, and without any power over the Government. Still it was 
and is something. Lord Dufferin, in his celebrated despatch, described 
it as ‘a body which will be always at hand to assist the Ministers in 
the elaboration of their measures and enlighten them as to the general 
needs and wishes of the country, and to act as a check upon their 
arbitrary inclinations.’ ‘To them,’ he says, ‘should be attributed 
full liberty of criticism, discussion, and suggestion. The Budget will, 
of course, be submitted to them. . . . They should also be empowered 
to pass under review all departmental expenditure . . . nor should 
there be any limit to their power of inquiry and investigation.’ 
They are to have ‘no power of veto,’ but ‘ample power of incisive 
supervision.’ 

It has been in strict accordance with these limited but still 
effective powers that the Legislative Council this year has acted. 
Taking the Budget as the groundwork of its criticism, the Council 
appointed a Committee to draw up a report on its various sections. 
This Report was read to and discussed by the main body; its recom- 
mendations were adopted or modified, and then the whole was sent in 
to the Government. As the original Report of the Council has not 
been published in extenso, I believe, by any English newspaper, and 
as the Times alone has given a fair summary of its contents, perhaps 
I may be excused for explaining in a few words its various recom- 
mendations. These have been distorted in the telegrams sent to the 
London press, and have, I fancy, without any examination of the 
original, been pronounced ‘ reactionary and fanatical.’ But I appeal 
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to the candour of readers (let us say, the editors of the Daily News 
and Daily Chronicle) whether they can with any sort of justice so 
be described. 

The Report of the Legislative Council begins with a statement of 
the growing poverty of the people, and the increased indebtedness of 
the fellaheen. This may very likely be overstated, but I fancy it 
applies pretty fairly to at least certain classes of the population and 
certain districts of Upper Egypt, and though here in Lower Egypt 
we are better off, it is a question which cannot be disposed of in a few 
sentences. It is one which the Council surely has done well to raise. 
The statement, however, is only the preamble to a number of practical 
suggestions of economy and protests against unnecessary expenditure 
which are quite in accordance with our own best Parliamentary 
traditions. 

Article 1 of the Report deals with a sum of 85,000/. for unex- 
plained items; this is practically in large measure a Secret 
Service Fund, for which the Government renders no account. The 
Council demands a reduction. on this head of 30,000/. Article 2 
protests, surely with excellent reason, against the absurd grant made 
yearly for many years past of 6,000/. to the French Opera at Cairo. 
The grant used to be 9,000/. in the Dual Control days. Arabi’s 
Ministry suppressed it as soon as they came into office in 1882, 
earning for themselves thereby the implacable wroth of our officials, 
for whose special benefit this costly amusement is kept up; but it 
was duly restored in 1883, and has ever since figured in the Budgets. 
Article 3 calls attention to a notorious abuse whereby the high 
European officials are allowed to charge indefinite sums for their 
‘journey expenses.’ I have heard of employés making enough 
out of this source to keep themselves during the year. Article 4 
deals with jobbery in the Public Works. Articles 5 and 6 show the 
excessive expenditure of the Army and the Police, which under our | 
management have been made to cost as much per man as many 
European armies, while the current wages of labour are only 5d. a 
day, and the cost of living is probably less than a third that of any 
country in Europe. In the Police alone, numbering some 6,000 men, 
there are four British generals on full pay at from 1,000/. to 2,000/. 
a year each. Article 7 would abolish the Central Prison administra- 
tion, a protest, I believe, on the part of the provincial members against 
the wholesale releasein recent years of criminals who have since taken 
to brigandage in various districts. Article 8 recommends economical 
changes in the Coast Guard service. Article 9, dealing with the Army 
of Occupation, records in laconic terms, that ‘ The Council has decided 
not to approve of the payment of this sum.’ Article 10 deals with 
the subsidy, to the extent of 600/. a year, of a vernacular paper 
in English interests. Article 11 touches the scandal of the Alex- 
andrian municipality, where out of some 600 voting ratepayers only 60, 
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I believe, are Egyptian subjects. Article 12touches the old maladmin- 
istration of the Domains. Article 13 courageously attacks that sham 
of shams, the ‘Bureau de la Traite.’ This costly Board for the 
suppression of a slave trade which no longer exists, provides sinecure 
salaries to the amountof 13,0001. yearly. Last year there were only ten 
cases dealt with by the Board, or less than one a month, at a cost of 
1,300/. for each case. The Legislative Council is of opinion that 
the police would be amply competent to deal with these. Finally, 
Article 14 suggests that the economies realised by the conversion of 
the debt should be applied to a diminution of the Land Tax. 
Such are the contents, very briefly given, of the Council’s Report. 
I feel sure that any candid Englishman not nursed in officialdom will 
admit, after reading them, that the majority of the recommendations 
sound at least fair ones, and probably have some practical value. But 
of course our officials here are the reverse of candid, and the whole 
Report is vitiated in their eyes by its essential sin of attacking their 
salaries and perquisites and the Army of Occupation which maintains 
them. With regard to the question of salaries, I must say one word 
in answer to Sir Elwin Palmer, the British Financial Adviser, who 
has taken up the cudgels in defence of the Budget, fighting for every 
abuse it sanctions, and treating the Legislative Council with scorn. 
His letter, with singular unfairness, had been printed at length in all 
the London newspapers, while the Council’s Report, to which it is 
an ex parte answer, is suppressed. Sir Elwin defends the high 
salaries given to Europeans in Egypt on the plea that it would be very 
difficult to find competent men at lower salaries than the 1,000/. to 
2,000/. a year which they now enjoy. This I would answer, first, by 
saying that as regards the Englishmen drawing such salaries here, 
there are probably not more than half a dozen in the Civil Service 
who are really competent. Very few of them know the language, or 
_have any special knowledge which in England would command 
anything like the pay they receive here. If the men are good, they 
are practically useless for the first year or two by their ignorance of 
Arabic. Again, they seldom stay on long enough to earn their pay 
by real legitimate service. Egypt, both in the Army or in the Civil 
Service, is made a school for beginners, who, when they have learnt 
their work, are pushed on rapidly to serve elsewhere. Secondly, as to 
the cost of living and inconvenience of residing abroad, Egypt is a 
cheaper country to live in than any in Europe. Its climate is the 
healthiest and best in the world. There is not the slightest 
hardship entailed there, or the smallest pleasure of life forfeited. 
Cairo and Alexandria are as agreeable towns to live in as Paris 
or London, and it is at Cairo and Alexandria that our officials 
live. There is no conceivable reason for their receiving extra salaries 
on any such account. Thirdly, as to the nature of their work. It is 
all pleasant work, and absurdly light compared with office work at 
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home. The official hours are nominally from eight to one, but are 
not really longer than four hours a day, while the whole afternoon is 
free. They therefore do only a half-day’s work. The character of the 
work, moreover, is generally interesting. It is transacted in large, 
well-lighted, comfortable rooms, where every native employé is the 
great man’s humble servant. The leave of absence is a nominal three 
months every other year, but in practice generally three months 
every year; and there are, besides, the tours of inspection, and odd 
days continually, without the necessity of applying for leave. Is it 
conceivable that pay under such conditions must needs be high to 
secure the necessary men? 

But enough of the recommendations of the Legislative Council. 
Suffice it to say that the outspoken attitude of the Council this year 
has marked a step of real value in the march of Egyptian progress, 
and one which redounds to the Khedive’s credit. Without his 
fostering sympathy it might have remained long in the limbo of 
unreal institutions, and Lord Cromer’s opposition to it only accen- 
tuates the Khedive’s triumph. I shall be surprised if in the next 
year’s Budget at least some of the Council’s suggestions are not 
adopted. 

Finally, a word as to the eternal question of evacuation. Mr. 
Gladstone, according to his latest pronouncement, has promised a 
renewal of negotiations when Egypt shall have returned to its ‘ normal 
state.’ If that normal state means when the whole country shall 
have been converted to Lord Cromer’s view, it is of course equivalent 
to naming the Greek Kalends. An Anglicised administration sup- 
ported by public opinion without the necessity of an armed force is 
an Anglo-Egyptian Utopia which none of us will ever live to see ; for 
year after year it becomes less and less attainable. All public opinion, 
native or foreign, of any active kind is against us, and the love of us 
gains no ground, do we what we will. A hundred years of the 
present régime will not advance us a step in that direction. If, on 
the other hand, we can be content with having reorganised the 
finances and the administration and given Egypt a fair start, and if an 
absence of those dangers from without and from within which we 
came to Egypt to overcome, if harmony and good feeling between all 
classes of the population, if loyalty to the Khedive and a popular 
Ministry are sufficient evidence of a normal condition, then in truth 
and sincerity we need not wait a day. All these conditions are ful- 
filled in this year of grace 1894, and we may go away with a quiet 
conscience, feeling that we have done our best under difficult circum- 
stances, and that, if the Egyptians do not weep to see us go, per- 
haps they will be more grateful later. No more favourable moment 
is likely to occur than this of the inception of the present Khedive’s 
reign. 

rh to the dangers of delay, I believe they are gathering on us fast. 
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The naval alliance of France and Russia brings us within measurable 
distance of a war wherein our existence as an Empire will be at stake, 
and where we shall need every possible economy of our military re- 
sources and all possible care to fight on grounds so clear- in public 
right as to have with us the sympathy and moral approval of the 
world. It seems to me that to fight about a refusal to evacuate 
Egypt, after all the promises we have made, would be to choose the 
weakest ground we could find anywhere for such a conflict. I re- 
member in the early spring of 1882 talking the military side of the 
case over with Lord Wolseley. It was when an armed occupation was 
first being thought of. And I remember his emphatic cpinion of the 
strategical mistake we should make in case of a great war by locking 
up an army on the Nile. Nor do I suppose that the best military 
opinion has since changed. With regard to the political side, I also 
believe I am right in affirming that, notwithstanding the general 
tone of the English press and of irresponsible Tory and Jingo-Radical 
politicians, the serious sense of our diplomacy and of the Foreign 
Office admits the impossibility of our permanently holding Egypt as 
our own. Every responsible statesman from Lord Salisbury down- 
wards would, I feel certain, agree in this. Our pledges are too clear, 
the importance of Egypt from its geographical position to Europe is 
too great, the world-wide interests involved in its possession are too 
distinct to admit of our being allowed an act of such stupendous ill- 


faith for our own private advantage. It is only, in every reasonable 
mind with a knowledge of all the conditions of the case, a question 
of time, sooner or later, when we must go. Therefore, why delay ? 


WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


SHEYKH OBEYD, CAIRO: January 12, 1894. 





THE 
POSITION OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 


LIBERALS may look back with reasonable satisfaction to the remarkable 
session which even now remains incomplete. Under a strain of 
unusual severity the party has maintained its unity and accomplished 
the task it had undertaken. It may please the House of Lords to 
destroy its work and blight the session with barrenness, but nothing 
can alter the fact that the Liberal Government have succeeded in 
passing through the House of Commons three of the most important 
measures with which Parliament has dealt for many aday. The fact 
is obvious to all, but it is not so clear that its full significance is 
appreciated. It is the business of the Tory party to minimise it, and 
they cannot be accused of any lack of ingenuity or diligence in the 
discharge of the duty. But when they have exhausted all their well- 
worn pleas the stubborn fact remains. The House of Commons has 
endorsed the policy of the Government in a manner which twelve 
months ago would have been pronounced impossible. Had some 
political seer ventured in January 1893 to predict that 1894 would 
see Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry in power, its prestige undimmed, and 
its majority unbroken, that the legislative programme of the session 
would be carried to a successful issue without the formation of a 
cave, and indeed without any important secession from the ranks of 
its supporters, and that the party would be more confident at the 
close of the year than at its commencement, he would have been 
laughed to scorn as a wild dreamer. Yet this is no more than the 
truth. There are undoubtedly qualifications, some of which will be 
frankly pointed out, which must be taken into account before we 
can get a complete view of the position of the party at the 
present moment. But these must not cause us to undervalue 
the greatness of the success which has actually been achieved. 

That this success has been largely due to the personal ascendency 
of the Prime Minister would not be seriously contested by any sane 
man. His opponents are often disposed to magnify his enormous 
influence partly in order to disparage his colleagues and partly in the 
hope of persuading the unwary that he is wielding an irresponsible 
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dictatorship. As to the latter such autocracy will be much more 
probable when we have a Prime Minister who has not only a sub- 
missive majority in the Commons but who also holds the Upper 
House in the hollow of his hand. Mr. Gladstone has the supremacy 
which is accorded to transcendent genius, persuasive eloquence, and, 
above all, a well-proved nobility of character. Of course he is the 
corner-stone of the Ministry, but the present session has sufficed to 
prove that he has colleagues who, though as unable as undesirous to 
challenge comparison with their chief, are fully equal to the conflict 
with any other politicians in the field. 

Still let it be fully recognised that Mr. Gladstone is a factor in 
the political problem whose value it would not be easy to exaggerate. 
The increase of his personal influence during the last year is one of 
the most noteworthy features in what, to use an Americanism, may 
fairly be called a ‘record’ session. His alertness and versatility of 
mind, his untiring industry, his oratory, so varied in its charms, so 
persuasive in its appeals, often so impassioned in its vehemence, in- 
spire not only admiration but amazement ; but his extraordinary self- 
restraint, his gracious courtesy to even the bitterest of his opponents, 
his conspicuous magnanimity, have secured for him a respect in which 
there mingled something also of affection and pride from men of all 
parties. This was the feeling which found expression in the graceful 
compliment on his eighty-third birthday, in which Mr. Balfour marked 
the distinction between himself, an opponent of Mr. Gladstone’s 
principles, and those whose personal rancour colours all their political 
speech and action. It was a memorable sight, such as Parliament can 
hardly expect to have repeated: that venerable statesman—almost 
the patriarch of the House, yet not yielding to the youngest in clear- 
ness and activity—standing to receive the congratulation of those 
who often differed from him, but who were constrained to acknowledge 
a greatness whose glory is reflected on the assembly he leads. It 
would have been an incident pleasant to remember had one of his 
former colleagues been capable of rising to the occasion and express- 
ing the regret with which they all had separated from a leader of 
whom any party must be proud. It would have been an act of 
genial courtesy ; it would have done something to soften the asperi- 
ties of party strife ; it might not have been utterly useless asa stroke 
of policy. It was not to be; but the loss was that only of those who 
were unequal to so much nobility. Nothing was necessary to 
enhance the honour of the statesman in whom the mother of parlia- 
ments recognised not only the official leader of the day, but the 
patriot and the orator worthy to take his place among the most dis- 
tinguished of her sons. 

Were® Mr. Gladstone a score of years, or even a decade, younger 
than he is, there would be little reason for anxiety as to the future of 
the party. But it is simply impossible that the extraordinary efforts 
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of the last few years can be continued. We hope that he may long 
remain as a Nestor in camp and Cabinet. But the active work of the 
party must necessarily fall to younger men. Happily there is at 
present no sign of his withdrawal from political life, and we may hope 
that his wise counsels will steer us safely through the difficulties of 
the immediate future. 

Those difficulties it would be folly for Liberals toignore. Hitherto 
they have held their positions and even improved them. Indeed it 
is hard to see how they could have done better with the forces at 
their disposal. But the fight in which the real issue will be whether 
the House of Lords is to wrest from the Commons and the people of 
England the rights which have been won by centuries of conflict and 
suffering is yet in the future. The final struggle, come when it may, 
will demand all the moral and intellectual force which Liberalism has 
at its disposal. The conditions under which it will have to be waged 
will depend, to a considerable extent, on the Peers themselves, and 
especially on the attitude they take in relation to other questions 
besides Home Rule. To what extent the country will support them 
in resisting Home Rule, is an uncertain problem. That it will sus- 
tain them in a non possumus on all British questions is incredible. 
Wise and timely concessions may delay the attack or break its force 
when the time comes for it to be delivered. The disposition at present 
seems to be to an uncompromising attitude everywhere, and this 
has been fostered by the foolish talk of men who were trained 
in Liberal traditions, and ought to have been among the last to 
sport so recklessly with the first principles of representative govern- 
ment. But there is no occasion to waste much indignation even 
on Liberal Unionists. There is a great deal of human nature in all 
parties as in all men. There were doubtless numbers of strong demo- 
crats among the workmen at Crewe who were so violent in their sup- 
port of the House of Lords against the wishes of their fellow-workmen 
and the verdict of the House of Commons. While the power is there, 
a minority will always be eager to use it. The only remedy is to get 
rid of the power. 

That the democracy will in the hour of its triumph permit the 
sceptre to be wrested from its hands is not to be supposed. The 
House of Lords must learn to live at peace with the democracy, or 
it will not live at all. The contest may be protracted, and will pro- 
bably pass through many vicissitudes before the final decision is 
reached, Inthe meantime the future of the Liberal party is mainly 
in its own hands, and will be affected largely by the extent to which 
it is able to secure unity in its own ranks. Its foes are too often those of 
its own household, and they are to be found both at its extreme left 
and its extreme right. Of late the danger has chiefly been from the 
former. The Unionist schism has changed the centre of gravity, and 
the pendulum has swung somewhat violently in the direction of 
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Radicalism with a distinct Socialist tinge. Representatives of this 
extreme have been tempted to regard themselves as the party,fand to 
speak accordingly. 

Nothing could well be more unfortunate. The Liberal party, if 
it is to be true to its own spirit and principle, must necessarily be of 
the composite order. Sir Henry James complains that the Ministry 
are given to listen to every faddist or particularist, and carry out his 
views. That is not true; but it is true that faddists must gravitate to 
the army of progress, and ought to find a home there, so long as they 
do not urge their particular ‘fads’ to the sacrifice of the general 
good. What is to be complained of just now is that ‘ faddists’ and 
some who are not to be so described, but whose questions are hardly 
ready for immediate settlement, are impatient, and in their impatience 
exacting and impracticable. Take a case which has come up while 
this article was in preparation—the resolution of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion as to an Eight Hours Bill for miners. If I criticise it, it is not 
because I am not in sympathy with its object ; but when I find its 
advocates insisting that if the Government do not at once promise to 
force a Bill through in the next session an amendment shall be 
moved on the Address, though the result should be the overthrow of 
the Ministry, I must demur. Was ever policy more suicidal? In 
the first place the power of the Ministry is limited. It cannot 
manufacture time, and a large proportion of that which is at its 
disposal is already mortgaged beyond possibility of redemption. 
Under these circumstances it is required to undertake a new and 
most contentious work. If it refuse, a hostile amendment to the 
Address is to be proposed. Let us suppose that it succeeds—what 
then? The Ministry will resign, but will the Eight Hours Bill be 
advanced a single stage? On the contrary it wil lbe prejudiced in 
the eyes of numbers who were disposed to regard it with favour. A 
Government which is friendly to its principle, and has taken very 
decided action in accordance with it, will be overthrown ; a reactionary 
party will be installed in power; and, so far as the Miners’ Federa- 
tion is concerned, the last state will be worse than the first. And this 
is practical politics ! 

There are not many certainties about our political future, but if 
there is one point on which it is possible to speak with confidence it 
is that policy of this kind must spell disaster to the cause of progress. 
Between Liberals and the Labour party there need not be, ought not 
to be, any antagonism. The Labour party has no warrant to ask for 
legislation which would be unjust to any other class of the commu- 
nity; Liberals are bound by all their principles to secure for it what- 
ever is equitable in its own demands. There may be some friction 
when the point at which concession must cease has to be defined ; 
but with honest purpose on both sides there should be no division. 
It is here, no doubt, that the chief danger lies, and it is increased by 
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the tone of irresponsible journalists and politicians, who seem to fancy 
that it lies with them to dictate the policy of the party, and who would 
adopt a line of action which would certainly alienate all its moderate 
members. The leaders of a party must, at all events, be supposed to 
understand the situation much better than the volunteer advisers 
who undertake to instruct them in their duty—understand it better 
even than the zealous politicians, such as those who recently besieged 
Lord Herschell, or the amateur Chancellors of the Exchequer who 
have prepared a Radical Budget. If they are not trusted, the sooner 
they give place to others who have the confidence of their party, the 
better. It is idle to expect them to lead to any purpose so long 
as those who ought to follow prefer rather to play the part of critics. 

Let it be said in all fairness that there has been less of this 
independent action in the present Parliament than has been seen for 
alongtime. But misunderstandings between Liberals and the Labour 
leaders have cost us more than one seat, and care should be taken to 
guard against them in the future. The main difficulty, no doubt, 
arises from the plethora of questions with which it is necessary to 
deal. The working classes, however, certainly cannot complain that 
their interests have been neglected by the present Government. The 
Employers’ Liability and the Parish Councils Bill ought to work out 
something almost approaching to a revolution in their favour. Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Fowler have effected important administrative 
changes which are telling materially to their benefit. The adoption 
of the Eight Hours law in many of the Government departments is 
a significant earnest of the future policy of the party. Last but not 
least, the resolute and steady determination of Mr. Acland to make 
free education a reality promises to secure a priceless blessing for 
the great mass of the population. The class which has profited thus 
largely both by the legislative and administrative reforms of the 
Ministry ought to be prepared in its turn to support the Government 
in carrying out’other articles of the Newcastle programme. 

To Disestablishment in Wales and in Scotland a foremost place 
in coming legislation has been promised, and on that ground Noncon- 
formists objected to the candidate in the recent Horncastle election. 
So far from seeking to outrun their party, and set up a Particularist 
idea of their own, they protested only against the adoption of a candi- 
date who avowed his dissent from the accepted Liberal programme. In 
this there was no lack of loyalty or common sense. In the judgment 
of the leaders the time has come when the question of religious 
equality should be settled in relation to Scotland and to Wales, the 
representatives of both these countries having pronounced distinctly 
in its favour. Why should the party support a candidate who some- 
what ostentatiously flaunted a standard of revolt ? 

Whether Scotland or Wales should have the priority might be 
a difficult question were it not that circumstances seem already 
VoL. XXXV—No, 204 0 
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to have decided it. The resistance in Scotland might be less. 
Indeed, it might safely be said that the Presbyterian Establishment 
would find few supporters outside its own ranks were it not that the 
friends of the Anglican Church feel that the fall of any Establishment 
would be a menace to their own. So enamoured, indeed, is the Eng- 
lish Primate of Establishment that he is almost as eager for the 
maintenance of a Presbyterian State Church in Scotland as he is for 
his own in England. There will certainly be a curious spectacle when 
we see the very men who deny the validity of Presbyterian orders 
moving heaven and earth to defend a Presbyterian Establishment. 
The Archbishop’s declaration, however, makes it certain that the 
same forces would be arrayed in defence of either of these 
Establishments. But the Nonconformist opposition in Wales 
is more vehement, and has a more unanimous support in the consti- 
tuencies. Practically it may be assumed, therefore, that Welsh 
disestablishment will take precedence. But the great gathering of 
last Whitsuntide in the Albert Hall has already warned us that the 
whole strength of the Anglican Church and the Tory party will be 
arrayed in opposition to this measure of justice. Whether this 
demonstration was a piece of wise strategy is open to question. The 
weakness of the State Church in Wales is that it has not gained the 
hearts of the people, and it certainly will not be helped in that way 
by such a forcible reminder that it depends on the support of a powerful 
English majority which has no respect for the wishes of the Welsh 
people themselves. Sooner or later, and sooner rather than later, 
this determined resistance to a national sentiment must bring about 
the overthrow of an institution which has thus scornfully defied 
the deepest convictions and outraged the most sacred feelings of a 
high-spirited people. 
t» That the Primate should feel himself bound to appear in the 
lists as a champion of all Establishments is not surprising. But 
it is surely the height of unwisdom for him and other Anglican 
Church defenders to ignore the enormous difference between 
their case and that of their Church in Wales. To those who, like 
myself, are conscientiously opposed to the existence of a State Church 
under any circumstances, it is a matter of subordinate importance 
whether the adherents of that Church are in a majority or a minority. 
But with them it is different. They may fairly argue that while 
the majority of the people, although numbers of them give no visible 
signfof interest in the Established Church or even of adherence to it, 
are yet content with the existing state of things, it ought to be 
maintained. But when they contend that the argument for its con- 
tinuance remains the same when the great body of the people are 
hostile to the State Church, they give themselves away. 

That the Welsh people are opposed to the Establishment is a point 
which I should decline to argue here. With our present democratic 
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constitution, the voice of the representatives must be regarded as the 
voice of the people. Especially are we entitled to take this view when 
those representatives have been fairly chosen in opposition to the in- 
fluence of the aristocracy and of landlords generally. Under a restricted 
suffrage there might be some justification for going behind the elec- 
toral returns if it were possible to find any better index of public 
opinion. But with the existing franchise and vote by ballot it is 
absurd to contend that the parliamentary representation doesnot reflect 
the opinion of the majority. Possibly, if we had some fanciful scheme 
of proportional representation, such as might find favour in the eyes of 
the very superior persons who resort to all kinds of devices in order 
to break the force of the democracy, the majority of Welsh members 
in favour of disestablishment might be diminished. But even that 
would not convert the minority into a majority. Weare living under 
a parliamentary government, and the electorate has pronounced its 
opinion, and pronounced it in so emphatic a way that it cannot be 
gainsaid. What those on the opposite side have to do is to show 
good cause why this verdict should be set aside. It is no answer to 
say that the people of England are of a contrary opinion. That may 
be decisive as regards England, but there is no obvious reason why 
it should prevail in Wales. Our contention is that the majority is 
exceeding its rights in England; but when it assumes that it is 
entitled also to set aside the wishes of the Welsh majority, it treats 
the people as a conquered race, and creates against itself a passionate 
hatred. In a word, it sacrifices the hope of winning the heart of the 
nation in order that it may keep up an unrighteous ascendency. 

The comparisons which Church defenders are so fond of instituting 
between Churchmen and Dissenters, apart from all questions of 
arithmetical accuracy, are essentially misleading. They very con- 
veniently leave out of account alike the history of the two parties 
and the different conditions under which they prosecute their work 
to-day. The whole of the revenue set apart by the State for 
religious purposes (and it will not be denied that this is consider- 
able) has been the monopoly of the Episcopal Church. Cathedrals, 
churches, parsonages, schools have been provided for that Church. 
In the tithes there has been a large provision, which would have been 
larger but for acts of spoliation by the ancestors of those who now 
proclaim that any appropriation of such funds for national purposes 
would be an act of sacrilege. With these advantages at its com- 
mand, the champions of the Anglican Church ought to blush for 
very shame when they put it in comparison with the Nonconform- 
ists, and even taunt them with some of the modes by which they 
have sought to eke out the resources of their poverty for the 
accomplishment of their great work. What they have done has been 
the work of earnest hearts and willing hands. In the sweat of their 
brow they have won such position and influence as they enjoy. Their 
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humble chapels scattered over every part of the Principality, their 
faithful and devoted preachers, their great company of workers in 
church and school, their enthusiastic congregations, are the fruits of 
a faith in God by which, out of their very weakness, they have been 
made strong. 

It is often said that they owe such success as they have achieved 
to the laches of the ecclesiastics of former times, but it needs some 
effrontery on the part of a Churchman to advance sucha plea. It 
may be true; and were the question one as to the comparative 
merits of Episcopacy and Calvinistic Methodism, or Congregation- 
alism, or Wesleyanism, there might be some force in it—that is, it 
might be argued there is no invincible objection to bishops and 
deans in the Welsh mind, and that if the large majority of the 
religious people of the Principality are found in the ranks of more 
democratic Churches, it is due to the-faults of former generations of 
Episcopalians rather than to the merits of rival systems. But that 
does not touch the present issue. Personally, I am less disposed 
every year to discuss the claims of contending ‘isms and polities, 
except where I am directly challenged by the contention that all 
Christianity is shut up in one particular system. But this is a simple 
question of supremacy, and it is certainly a strange argument to put 
forth in favour of it that the very existence of Dissent is due to the 
neglect of those who enjoyed special national privileges on condition 
that they did a great national work. The plain fact is that the 
heart of the nation has gone away from them. 

No manipulation of statistics can make the Episcopal Church the 
Church of the Welsh people. Not to it, but to the despised Non- 
conformists outside, does the religious life of Wales owe its vitality 
and power. Fashion and wealth, rank and political influence, are on 
the side of the Established Church, and all the forces at their command 
are used with little scruple on its behalf. But they have utterly failed 
to break the strong resistance of Nonconformist conviction and feeling 
among her peasantry and her artisans and her miners. Yet if a State 
Church is needed at all, it is for the masses. They have not only de- 
clared that they do not desire it, but, by the provision which they have 
made for their own religious work, they have proved that they do not 
need it. They have given their country and the world eloquent 
preachers, the echoes of whose thrilling notes haunt us as we wander 
through the beautiful valleys where, even to this day, multitudes 
gather for worship. They show at least as remarkable an example of 
love to God and zeal for righteousness as is to be found in any class 
of her Majesty’s subjects. Even if it were proved that they were still 
only a minority of the people, that minority includes so large a pro- 
portion of the piety, the moral, spiritual, and political earnestness, 
the robust intelligence, and the philanthropic zeal of the country, that 
the question which arises is—Why should they be placed in a position 
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of political inferiority because of religious principles which have pre- 
pared them for rendering such immeasurable service to the whole 
community ? 

This, however, is to put the issue in an extremely mild form. The 
supposition that Churchmen are in a majority in Wales is so extreme 
that it is only by an excess of chivalry that it can be entertained. A 
quasi-majority which might be obtained by reckoning in the returns 
of Churchmen those who have no religion would not be very credit- 
able in itself, and would not help in the decision of the question. 
The best friends of the Church itself can hardly regard with any 
satisfaction a verdict in its favour secured by the votes of a pro- 
miscuous body, a large proportion of them of the baser sort, who 
neither believe in its doctrines nor frequent its services. It can hardly 
be pleasant, even were it possible, for them to retain a position the 
right to which has been forfeited, on their own confession, by the 
faults of their ancestors, by the support of those who are the living 
evidences of their neglect. 

It is pleaded that these faults are being rapidly repaired, that the 
days of absentee bishops and idle if not immoral clergymen are past, 
and that the clergymen who could not speak in the language of their 
parishioners are all but gone; that there has been a great revival 
in the Establishment, and that it would be at once unwise and un- 
christian to interfere with its full development. I have no wish to 
question the facts, and I heartily rejoice that they are so, but I demur 
to the conclusion. What it really means is, that the Welsh Church, 
having happily shown signs of renewed vitality, should be continued 
in the enjoyment of its present privileges and endowments, in order 
that it may be able to win back Dissenters to its fold. Bishops 
and clergy are fond of parading the number of their converts from 
the Nonconformist ranks. We are told that dissenting parents are 
bringing their children to be baptised in the parish churches, that 
young Nonconformists are applying for confirmation, that bishops are 
inundated with applications from their ministers for admission to 
‘ Holy Orders.’ It is not worth while to try and reduce these frequent 
boasts to actual figures. The marvel is how anyone can suppose that 
they will be accepted by Nonconformists as an argument against dis- 
establishment. They are not likely to be more reconciled to the pres- 
tige and wealth which the State is giving to a Church which is not 
only a rival, but is determined, if possible, to get rid of them alto- 
gether, by seeing them used as instruments for their own injury. 
Such an expectation is as preposterous as the argumentum ad miseri- 
cordiam, based on the plea that the present generation suffers for the 
failure of its predecessors, is pitiably, almost ludicrously, weak. 

There might be some plausibility in it were it proposed to inflict 
any injury upon the Church itself. But it is not so. Establishment 
with all its contingent advantages is, as Canon Liddon used to remind 
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his brethren, only an accident—does not at all enter into the essence of 
the Church. The claims of the Episcopal Church in Wales to be the 
one true branch of the ‘ Holy Catholic Church’ will remain precisely 
the same, equally valid and equally weak, after disestablishment as it 
is now. If it is (as the Primate once suggested) the mother of the 
Anglican Church, it will not cease to be so because it is no longer 
established. It is not even menaced in any part of its spiritual teach- 
ing and work. The Nonconformist contention is that it will be 
stronger for both when it is free. There is no intention, no desire, to 
injure it in any solitary respect asaChurch. All the attractions which 
its clergy or its services, its doctrine or its ritual, have for any restless 
spirits in Nonconformity it will retain. It will not even lose the charm 
which the Church of Society possesses for many, for it may safely be 
assumed that the peers, the landed gentry, and the ‘upper classes” 
generally will remain attached to it. All that will be lost is the 
unfair advantage which accrues from the patronage of the State. 

It is the misfortune of ecclesiastics that they dwell so much in a 
region of their own that they are in danger of getting out of 
touch with the work-a-day world. Those who are around them 
minister to the process of self-deception, and hence they are hardly 
conscious of the movements which are going on beyond their own 
circle. The democracy will have to pronounce upon the fate of the 
Welsh Establishment, and when once it has realised the actual state 
of the case it will not be put off by the historic pleas which find such 
favour with prelates, and which the Primate in particular has put in 
the forefront of his contention. Let the people be once convinced 
that there is an anomaly and an injustice, and its action will be 
decisive—will probably be swift. If they be told that the fate of 
the English Establishment is bound up with that of its Welsh sister, 
the answer will probably be ‘So much the worse for the English 
Establishment.’ What Church defenders have to do here is to show 
why the majority of the nation should be compelled to acknowledge 
the ecclesiastical supremacy of the minority. 

Of course this supremacy involves the question of Church property, 
and Lord Selborne has made so many very learned contributions to 
the discussion of the subject that he may be regarded as the counsel 
for the Establishment in this matter. But the crucial points he has 
either left altogether unnoticed or only touched in the most cursory 
manner. The first of these questions is, What is the Church? If 
his lordship will attempt the definition of that primary term, he 
will find his difficulties beginning. After distinguishing between 
tithes and other gifts, he says of the latter: ‘The mass of the pro- 
perty came from private gifts, and those private gifts have been 
going on in every generation.’ Are we then to understand that it is 
one and the same Church to which these gifts have been made in 
every generation—that, for example, the Church of the Middle Ages, 
to which a very large proportion of them was given, was the same 
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Church as that which enjoys them to-day? The point has been so 
often discussed that one is almost ashamed to raise it again. But 
the heart of the controversy, so far as it relates to the property, is 
there. The most significant fact in relation to it is that the only 
party which maintains that the Church has remained one and the 
same, despite all the changes that have been made in it, is the 
party now in possession. There is a Church which is in agreement 
with the Church of England as it was before Henry the Eighth 
undertook the work of Reformation, the chief feature of which was the 
substitution of his own supremacy for that of the Pope. That Chureh 
regards the present possessors as mere schismatics, who have usurped 
the rights and estates of the older Church. It is not easy to see what 
answer can be given to their contention, except that Parliament has 
created a new title. The plea, even could it be sustained, that the 
Church sanctioned the changes, which really means that the incum- 
bents at a particular time changed their opinions, would avail nothing, 
for no reasonable man would assert that a body of life-tenants have a 
right to change the conditions of their tenure ; and it is certain any 
such attempt would have signally failed had not Parliament given its 
assent to what was, in some important respects, a revolution. But for 
its action the Pope would still be receiving the homage of the bishops, 
the Mass would be celebrated with all its old ‘ pomp and circumstance ’ 
in our cathedrals and parish churches, the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion would be a central point in the teaching of the Establishment. 
In short, the State has, since the days of the Reformation, exer- 
cised the right to deal with Church property as the property of the 
nation. Whether this be an abuse of its prerogative may reasonably 
be a matter of discussion, but at least it is certain that it cannot be 
acknowledged or denied as it suits the interests of any party. The 
alienation of the property from ecclesiastical uses is described as an 
act of sacrilege ; but those who hold that it is the rightful inheritance 
of the old Church would contend that it was sacrilege to use it for the 
support of what is, in their view, a schismatic church. Indeed, the 
contention would be that for Parliament to interfere with it at all 
was sacrilege, and this is really the idea which underlies the vehement 
denunciations of the ‘robbery of God’ in which some Church de- 
fenders, with the Archbishop of York at their head, indulge. The 
nation will not be affected either by fine-spun theories as to the origin 
of the property or sacerdotal conceptions of the sin of sacrilege, so 
long as facts point to so different a conclusion. The will of Parlia- 
ment was supreme when it determined on changes in the constitution 
of the Church so radical that on both sides were found men—the 
noblest men of their respective parties—who held them so important 
that they were were willing to die in supporting or in resisting them. 
It has been equally supreme in our own times when it resolved on 
changing the distribution of the revenues and, abrogating local or 
provincial rights, ‘ pooled’ the incomes from episcopal and capitular 
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estates, and handed them over to a commission to administer for the 
good of the Church asawhole. All this has been accepted, but as soon 
as it is suggested that national property ought to be used for national 
purposes an outcry is raised that what belongs to God is being dese- 
crated. Is it quite certain, after all, that if it be put to other uses 
for the moral good of the nation it may not be just as much for the 
glory of God? If Nonconformists were disposed to retort, they might 
say (as, in fact, earnest Roman Catholics would say) that in appropri- 
ating for their own Church an income which belongs to another, and 
which they hold solely in virtue of parliamentary enactment, Episco- 
palians have themselves been substituting robbery for burnt offering. 

I have written so much on the subject of property because it has 
been made so prominent by the defenders. The action of Noncon- 
formists in connection with it is entirely in the interests of the people. 
They ask nothing for themselves, and would accept nothing. Their 
general contention is that the property was given to the nation when 
the nation was the Church, and that in the changed condition of 
opinion, when it is impossible that it can be used for any one Church 
without being appropriated to sectarian uses, it should be dealt with 
on the cestui que trust principle. Of course this principle does not 
apply to the benefactions of members of the Anglican Church itself, 
which would be retained by that Church. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury takes credit to himself and his 
friends because they do not meet the attack on the Establishment by 
a demand for the confiscation of all Dissenting endowments. 

Be it understood, again, that we do not urge that we or ours would retaliate 
on the great endowments of other bodies. We would not. We maintain that 
the principle of endowment is right. We should begin again to re-accumulate, as 


we did long ago. The would-be spoiler suggests no other course. It is the course 
his own religious bodies follow. 


The answer to this is extremely simple. We are not proceeding 
upon any abstract objection to endowments. Wherever such an 
objection is taken it is simply held as a pious opinion, which no one 
has ever proposed to embody in legislation. Further, whatever the 
Anglican Church can show to be private property is not menaced by 
any proposal for disendowment which would have the general assent 
of Nonconformists. Whatever property is held at present on the 
same basis as the private endowments of dissenting Churches must 
be treated as its own, not the property of the nation. If this be 
once understood, the hollowness of the representations to which we 
are continually treated of the poverty to which the Church would 
be doomed becomes apparent. The speeches of her own most elo- 
quent champions show it, for they point with a reasonable pride to 
the noble contributions which the friends of the Church have made 
even during recent years. Their acts of liberality have the un- 
grudging admiration of all earnest Nonconformists. We should be 
ashamed of our own Christianity if we u-derrated their value, not 
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only as a contribution to practical work, but as a testimony of living 
faith. They are an ample answer to the needless lamentations of 
those who talk of the disendowed Church as though it would be 
without resources, and still more to the faithless predictions of many 
of its defenders, who seem to have as little trust in the liberality of 
her own adherents as in the gracious care of her Lord. 


But this question of endowments is not the vital one in the con- 
troversy. It is certain that no statesman would ever propose to leave 
a Church which the nation had ceased to recognise as the national 
Church in possession of national revenues, and there is, therefore, a 
close and necessary connection between disestablishment and disen- 
dowment. Personally, I have never ceased to maintain that the evils 
of sectarian ascendency are so great, the effect on the relations of 
Christian men to one another so mischievous, the clerical arrogance 
bred of the pride of supremacy so injurious to character, and only 
less so in degree the soreness produced by a sense of injustice on the 
part of those who feel themselves aggrieved—the misrepresentation of 
religion itself to the masses of the people by the divisions and 
jealousies thus engendered such a hindrance to religious work—that 
I should rejoice in disestablishment even were the endowments left 
untouched. But I know that is an impossible solution, and because 
it is so Churchmen take advantage of the difficulties which apparently 
surround any proposals for disendowment in order to discredit all 
attempts to secure religious equality. . The plea is one that cannot 
be entertained ; some method will be found of settling financial ques- 
tions on a fair basis; and the point that must be faced is why one 
Church should be placed by the State in a position of superiority to 
others. 

It is satisfactory to know that not only among the laity of the 
Established Church, but among its more enlightened clergy, there is 
a growing aversion to this kind of distinction. The change that has 
come over the sentiments of this class during the last fifty years is 
very great, and full of promise for the future. Even in the Tory party 
there are numbers who resent any display of bigotry, and are 
desirous that Nonconformists should be treated with justice and con- 
sideration. They shrink from disestablishment, but they would do 
everything to make our Nonconformist position as easy as possible. 
All this is to be gladly recognised. Especially are the manly and 
eloquent utterances of Canon Scott Holland, Prebendary Eyton, and 
other clergymen of the same type, to be hailed with gratitude and 
heartily reciprocated. There are, on the Nonconformist side, men 
who feel, like them, a longing for a better understanding and a closer 
fellowship between Christian brethren, who are separated from each 
other mainly by artificial barriers which the State has set up. The 
relations between Churchman and Dissenter in this country are a 
discredit to our common faith, but it is hard to see how they are to be 
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effectively altered so long as the Establishment exists. Individuals 
rise above it, and yet even they are hampered by their surroundings, 
and at the best produce but little effect on the general sentiment. 

In conclusion I would draw attention to the sober-minded and 
practical statement of the case by Dr. Jessopp in this Review. Though 
a clergyman the Doctor is not possessed by narrow clerical ideas, nor 
does he look at a grave national question through ecclesiastical 
spectacles. His sympathy with Coleridge’s theory has, in my judg- 
ment, misled him, but every Nonconformist will rejoice to welcome 
in him a fair and honourable opponent who is prepared to discuss 
the question on rational principles. I write thus in full view of his 
contemptuous reference to the ‘senseless and ignorant cry for the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Church of England.’ 
That need not trouble Nonconformists, who not unreasonably regard 
it as an indication of the spirit fostered by a State Church. The last 
thing we would do is retaliate. We regard the claim to ecclesiastical 
ascendency as unjust ; we hold that the monopoly of the ‘ Nationality’ 
by a section of the nation is a wrong done to all outside the favoured 
circle ; and yet we can understand how those within that circle may 
see reasons for the arrangement. For myself I do not even designate 
the outcry about ‘ sacrilege’ as senseless and ignorant, though I am 
happy to find Dr. Jessopp pronounce this attempt to represent dis- 
endowment as a robbery of God as ‘ indefensible.’ I am prepared— 
and I believe Nonconformists generally would agree with me—to leave 
the controversy where he places it, with a very slight modification. 
‘Base the title of the Established Church to her endowments upon 
considerations of the highest political expediency.’ That is a ground 
upon which we are fully prepared to discuss the question, with this 
qualification only, that justice as well as expediency must be taken 
into account. 

That is the ground on which the battle will ultimately have to be 
fought. In the stress of political conflict there is always a fear lest 
the real issue be lost sight of, and the contest should degenerate into 
a mere party wrangle. It is, indeed, hardly possible to separate the 
question of Welsh Disestablishment from the fortunes of Liberalism. 
But it would be a great mistake to suppose that it could ever be 
carried by a political coup d'état. Of all questions it must not be 
decided by any party manipulation, but by a deliberate appeal to the 
intelligence and conscience of the nation. As to the order of pre- 
cedence in the Liberal programme, that must be decided by those 
who are responsible for the tactics of the party. In all our reasonings 
- on the point it cannot be forgotten that the great problem of Home 
Rule has yet to be settled. But it is to be hoped that no appeal 
will be made to the constituencies until the House of Lords has de- 
fined its own attitude in relation to British as well as Irish legislation. 


J. GuINNEss ROGERS. 





THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF ‘LABOUR’ 


THERE is a glorious hope for the nation which has the wisdom to use 
its reserves. When the government of a country is confined to a 
comparatively small but wealthy class there is always the danger of 
exhaustion, of abuse of power, and of wasted efforts. However 
sympathetic the members of a legislature may be, if they lack 
knowledge and experience of those for whom they essay to make 
laws their efforts will be in many cases abortive; nay, they may 
possibly do infinite injury to the people. Obviously, this proposition 
has never been endorsed by the governing classes of the day. Seventy 
years ago the landed classes believed the best of all possible systems 
was secured by the limited franchise which gave one member each 
to the following constituencies :—Haslemere, with sixty electors ; 
Hertford, thirty-one; Winchelsea, forty; Horsham, twenty-five ; 
Newport, Marlborough, and Calne, with twenty-four electors each ; 
Banbury, eighteen ; Uld Sarum, seven; and Gatton, with one elector. 
Plenty of members under the old pocket borough system were loud 
enough in their professed devotion to the middle classes, but this 
was not enough for the latter, who showed their distrust of the old 
and their faith in the new order of things by electing to the reformed 
Parliament of 1832 fifty-one persons connected with the trading, 
commercial, and manufacturing interests, and fifty-four lawyers ; but 
the landed aristocracy put in an appearance with 356 representatives. 
During the last sixty years the members of the landed interest have 
been gradually reduced in numbers until there are to-day fewer in 
the House of Commons than at any preceding period. On the 
other hand, the number and influence of members of the commercial 
classes in that assembly were never so strong as they are at the 
present moment. It has long been evident that the manufacturing 
and trading community have recognised the value of class represen- 
tation, and that it has left a very strong impress upon the legislation 
of the last half-century. 

Although political parties have never adopted the distinctive and 
easily understood titles of the landowning party and the middle- 
class party, we recognise them in the Conservatives and Liberals of 
to-day. The former have held sway in rural districts, where the 
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squire’s influence was most easily and effectually exerted. On the 
other hand, the latter have generally controlled the representation of 
the towns, where, of course, middle-class influence has always been 
in the ascendant. Whenever a vital principle—as, for instance, the 
repeal of the Corn Laws or the Ten Hours Bill—was being agitated, 
the landowning class did not accept commercial men as their expo- 
nents, nor did the middle classes choose landlords as the champions 
of the manufacturing interest. But the esprit de corps of the classes 
was much more pronounced before the extension of the franchise in 
1868, and particularly of 1885, than it is now. The working com- 
munity have largely obliterated the class lines of party. They are 
now slowly, if unconsciously, marking out newer, deeper, and probably 
more permanent ones. 

Two great ideals have for generations animated the more 
thoughtful of the labouring classes. One, embodied in the couplet, 


Eight hours work, and eight hours play, 
Eight hours sleep, and eight shillings a day, 


has stood out as a star during the long night of industrial degradation. 
The other is of a later date. It is the longing for a Labour party. 
Possibly it may be said that both are of the earth earthy, that 
neither appeals to the poetic fancy, and that the vibrating notes of 
patriotism are lacking. But the man who has never known slavery 


cannot understand the slave’s unutterable longing for liberty; and 
people of leisure, of education, with opportunities and power, do not 
realise that the greatest boon you can offer to the sweated victim, 
the stewed factory operative, the panting miner, and the countless 
thousands who toil for their daily bread, is first leisure, and then the 
opportunities to frame the conditions of life and the laws under 
which they shall live. Hitherto, the masses have had history made 
for them; henceforth they will make it themselves. The Labour 
party they have pictured is not a small coterie or a flock of sheep 
blindly following a cunning leader with no experience of the lives of 
those he essays to lead. It must not grovel in the arena of party 
trickery. Its basis is experience of labour rather than Utopian con- 
ceptions ; it is strong on the brotherhood of man; keenly patriotic, 
advocates civil and religious liberty, abhors monopoly, loves peace, 
and demands that justice shall not be the luxury of the rich, but the 
heritage of all; and it believes in attaining the equality of man 
through equality of representation. Never very strong on State 
ownership, its relation to other classes may be summed up in the 
phrase, that in seeking to make the poor richer it does not neces- 
sarily want to make the rich poorer. It has no particular desire to 
disturb existing institutions so long as they do not render themselves 
offensive. ‘A fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work,’ ‘a more equita- 
ble share of the fruits of toil,’ and ‘ better opportunities in the race 
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for life,’ although indefinite as planks of a platform, are sufficiently 
clear to show that the ideal Labour party has never been intended by 
the masses as a founder of a new order of society. In a word, as the 
Labour party emerges from the realms of fancy into those of fact it 
is more clearly apparent that the masses wish it to work on those 
lines of steady development, of experience, and of evolution which are 
so marked a feature of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

In the crystallising of this ideal into the real, trades unions have 
of course played an all-important part. It is through them that the 
working classes are being taught to realise the difficulties of govern- 
ment, the responsibility of power, and the necessity of formulating 
practical reforms. The unions are, in fact, the natural centre of the 
Labour party, and so long as they retain that leadership it will be wel} 
with the people; but should the control of the movement escape 
from them, should mere opinions without experience be regarded as 
qualifying any wealthy man to run as a Labour candidate, then the 
organised trades enter upon an unknown and uncertain sea, with 
theorists at the helm, and those elements of self-help which are the 
glory of the trades unions, and which no laws can replace, will be 
blown to the winds. Happily the working classes of this country 
have a habit of looking before they leap. They are neither to be 
captured nor deluded ; and when they find a small but noisy section 
adopting the title of ‘The Labour Party,’ they naturally denounce 
it as another instance of false marking. 

The cry of ‘ No politics’ has wrought sad havoc among the trades. 
Fanned by partisans infinitely more anxious to defend the entrench- 
ments of reaction than to promote the progress of labour, it was re- 
echoed by street corner orators who boldly declared that trades union- 
ism was played out, and that the only hope for the people was 
Socialism ; and it was taken up by a number of well-meaning members 
of some societies who looked at political parties as stereotyped 
throughout the centuries, and who could not see that the extension 
of the franchise was founding a new heaven and a new earth in the 
political universe. For many years ‘ No politics’ was effective enough 
to prevent the Trades Congress adopting a more pronounced attitude 
in respect to political affairs. Yet it was as impossible for the organ- 
ised trades to escape from their destiny as it is for a man to live without 
air. If the Congress could not do the work directly, it could at least 
do it indirectly. At the Hull Congress in 1886, a Labour electoral com- 
mittee was formed for the sole purpose of promoting Labour repre- 
sentation. But although it rendered good service, a year’s experience 
proved that a Labour party without a platform is pretty much like 
an engine without steam, and at the Swansea meeting in 1887, at 
the suggestion of the electoral committee themselves, the Labour 
Electoral Association was floated as a distinct organisation, with a very 
advanced programme, agreed to at a largely attended informal meet- 
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ing of the delegates. From that day down to the present the 
principle on which it was originated has never been lost sight of, 
but has been kept steadily in the forefront. Its latest manifestos, 
the president’s address at the last Labour Electoral Congress, the 
fact that some very powerful and important unions send delegates to 
its congresses, and that, according to its constitution, ‘no delegate 
shall be eligible for election (to the executive committee) who is 
not a bona-fide workman or a representative of a trades organisation,’ 
all reaffirm in the most emphatic manner the principle embodied in 
the declaration, ‘the organised trades are the natural centres of a 
true Labour party.’ This fidelity to the Trades Congress has been 
responded to by that body with unvarying confidence. Although 
the advanced section at the recent Trades Union Congress obtained 
the assent of a majority to a scheme creating an ‘ Independent 
Labour Representation Fund,’ that scheme imposes so heavy a tax 
upon the trades, exacts such a binding socialistic pledge from 
candidates, and is so inapplicable to our many-sided municipalities as 
to make it unworkable. Its promoters were, however, careful to 
disavow any hostility to the Labour Electoral Association. Some of 
them urged that there was room enough for such organisations, 
whilst a number of delegates who are active members of the said 
association in no way opposed the proposal, but in some cases actually 
voted for it. The fact is that in matters political and social the 
masses are firm believers in the doctrine of the survival of the fittest ; 
and any organisation which can by adaptability to changed conditions, 
and by the pursuance of an opportunist policy, outlive its early 
competitors and give evidence of permanence and strength, commands 
their respect. Democracy is applying the test of utility to all popular 
institutions; and it weighs labour organisations more scrupulously 
in the balance than it does any political combination. 

It is not surprising that many people were perplexed at the 
determination of the Belfast Trades Union Congress to form an 
‘Independent Labour Representation Fund.’ If such a proposal ever 
had any value, it should have been put forward ten years ago, when 
political parties were infinitely more neglectful of working-class 
interests than they are to-day. But at the present moment we have 
a Government in power pledged to the hilt to give State payment of 
members, payment of returning officers’ charges out of the rates, and a 
new Registration Bill—reforms which will obviously make such a fund 
unnecessary. The financial question could be speedily solved if the 
Labour members put their feet firmly down at a critical juncture and 
gave the Government to understand that these questions must be 
dealt with at once. Asa matter of course, every one of them would 
become law before the present House of Commons is dissolved. 
But even if such a desirable result is not attained, the projected fund 
can have little influence on political life. ‘You may take a horse to 
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the water, but you cannot make him drink.’ Although the Trades 
Union Congress may call upon the trades to pay 5s. per annum for 
every 100 members, it by no means follows that they will agree to 
such a tax for a general Labour Representation Fund. Many of 
them now feel that their yearly contribution of 1/. per 1,000 members 
towards the funds of the Trades Union Congress is quite burdensome 
enough without paying an additional contribution of 2. 10s. per 1,000 
for political purposes. In fact, some of the larger unions, feeling no 
doubt that this tribute to the Parliamentary Committee was already a 
heavy one, only sent in one-half their total membership and subscribed 
one-half what they ought to have done. And yet the Trades Con- 
gress has claims upon them which can in no way be equalled by a 
problematical ‘Labour Representation Fund.’ The following table 
will illustrate the difficulty of founding and maintaining such a 
scheme :— 
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Now the actual contributions of the above societies, instead of 
being 5311. according to Standing Orders (which are henceforth to be 
strictly enforced), was only 349/., or 1821. short. The moral needs no 
emphasis. There was, however, another fact, which was strangely 
enough ignored by the Congress, and that is the marked tendency of 
the larger trades to have their own special fund and to keep it under 
their own control. The organisations named in the above table with 
an asterisk (*) prefixed have started such funds, and they will not, 
therefore, contribute to a general scheme. It may indeed be taken 
for granted that when any strong union is educated to the point of 
giving, say, 50/. per annum to a common fund, it will go a step further, 
and will pay a little more in order that it may have a special member. 
And if the large trades do not support this ‘Independent Labour 
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Representation Fund ’—well, it is pretty much like performing 
‘Hamlet’ with the Prince of Denmark left out. 

But the proposal absolutely fails when viewed from the light of 
Trades Council finance. These bodies are potent factors in promoting 
the principle of labour representation. Yet this annual income 
rarely exceeds 2d. per member, and they have even now to exercise 
the greatest economy in order to make ends meet. To ask them to 
pay 2/. 10s. per 1,000 members towards an ‘Independent Labour 
Representation Fund’ is to ask them to perform the impossible, and 
few, if any, of them will attempt the task. Although such bodies pay 
on a different scale to the Parliamentary Committees Fund, the 
appended table will give some idea of the unworkable character of the 
scheme so far as Trades Councils are concerned :— 
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The financial burden is not, however, the only weakness of the 
scheme. Its promoters intend it to apply to local elections, whereas 
the conditions under which such contests are fought are wondrously 
varied, as also are the relative positions of local political parties to the 
working classes. To expect such a scheme to apply to all local 
authorities from John o’ Groat’s to the Land’s End is very much like 
an eccentric individual wishing to make one suit of clothes fit all the 
men in the United Kingdom. Then a confession of faith is to be 
exacted from all Labour candidates receiving financial assistance from 
it quite as narrow and equally as objectionable as any ever imposed 
by either of the great political parties. Such candidate must pledge 
himself ‘ to support the principle of collective ownership and contro} 
of all the means of production and distribution.’ And the Labour 
programme is agreed upon from time to time by the Congress. Now, 
while I am daily becoming more favourable to collective ownership, it 
seems to me that Socialism has not yet made that headway which 
entitles it to demand so definite a declaration from all Labour candi- 
dates. Were the scheme perfect in every other respect, this is more 
than enough to shipwreck it ; and it is not surprising that some of 
those who voted for this important addition now see that they com- 
mitted a grievous mistake in forcing it through Congress. 
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But the decision of the Trades Union Congress in no way alters 
the traditional policy of organised labour. It is pre-eminently an 
opportunist one. If the full loaf was not obtainable, the half loaf 
was accepted. And, judged by results, this policy has been wonder- 
fully successful. Ten years ago there were not a dozen Labour 
representatives on public bodies, but to-day there are 1,200; ten 
years ago there were no workmen magistrates, but now there are over 
seventy; ten years ago there were only two factory inspectors, but 
at the present moment there are over thirty. Then, important 
concessions have been secured for the seafaring class; the Labour 
Department has been developed and workmen placed in responsible 
positions thereon, the eight hours’ system has been adopted in the 
great employing departments, and many other great advantages 
secured for Labour, all of which Labour has wisely accepted. 

Had the organised trades met political parties with the rebuff 
‘that no good thing can come out of Nazareth,’ and refused their 
help and scorned their appointments, no useful purpose could have 
been served, no great principle furthered, and the condition of the 
people in no way improved. And although the working classes have 
not secured the return of as many Labour members to Parliament as 
some sanguine spirits anticipated, it is, nevertheless, a fact that they 
have completely altered the tone of that assembly, and that a silent 
but powerful and widespread revolution has been effected in public 
opinion and in local governing bodies. These 1,200 local Labour 
representatives have been so many pioneers, enforcing by personal 
worth, by patience, by diligence, and by appeals to conscience and to 
right, that ‘ dignity of labour’ which has hitherto been the fancy of 
the poet and the dream of myriads of workers during the deepest 
industrial gloom. I do not claim that during the short time during 
which Labour representation has been possible it has been able to do 
more than touch the fringe of that world of acute poverty, degrada- 
tion, social iniquities, and deep-rooted wrongs which are the grief of 
the philanthropist and the shame of the patriot. No. But in alter- 
ing the character of the administrative machinery the organised 
trades are giving the best possible guarantee of the abolition of these 
evils in the future. 

Since the passing of the Municipal Corporations Act the middle 
classes have had the monopoly on local governing bodies. Their 
vices and their virtues are strongly stamped thereon. Stern disciples 
of the old-fashioned political economy, they showed little sympathy 
with the working classes; and the rate of wages, the hours and con- 
ditions of labour of thousands of corporate workmen in some of our 
leading municipalities are a disgrace to the responsible authorities. 
The fearful condition of the poorer portions of our large towns shows 
how a community may be endangered, the tone of morals lowered, 
and widespread injustice wrought by leaving the administration of 
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affairs exclusively in the hands of one class. But this class domina- 
tion is losing its power. The increasing number of Labour councillors, 
the fact that no employer of known antagonism to Labour stands a 
chance of election, that searching test questions are put and aveng- 
ing records kept, are all having a wonderfully converting influence. 
It is only a question of a very few years when local govern- 
ment will be pretty equally divided between the middle and the 
working classes. A man need not assume the réle of a prophet to 
foretell how vastly improved the state of the people will be; for even 
bad laws when administered by popular sympathisers can have many 
of their objectionable features relaxed. 

By thus working from the less to the greater the Labour party 
will largely change the character of the House of Commons, for as 
the labouring community see the benefits of Labour representation 
worked out in their own municipalities and localities they will become 
increasingly determined to return Labour members to Parliament. 
Their power to do so and their range of choice of candidates would of 
course be greatly increased by the payment of members, one man 
one vote, payment of returning officers’ charges out of the rates, and 
other electoral reforms. And, despite the hysterical outbursts one 
hears occasionally, no section of the community need anticipate the 
change with fear. Even the wildest revolutionary does not ask that 
broadcloth shall be banished from the House of Commons and fustian 
become the badge of office, or that the capitalist and the landlord 
shall be denied admittance. Nay, is it not some indication of the 
moderation of this long-excluded class that even the most hopeful 
amongst them seldom put the number of possible Labour members, 
even in the distant future, at more than one hundred? In view of 
the fact that fully 500 seats out of the 670 are practically controlled 
by the working class vote, this is surely a very modest request. Nor 
is this the only reason why faint-hearted Dives should take courage. 
These one hundred Labour members will be trained legislators 
and administrators, they will have had far more experience of the 
responsibility of power than many members of the present House 
have had, and they will certainly have a more soul-stirring mission 
than aiding obstruction and baiting Irishmen. With few exceptions 
they will be trade-union officials, and will in the main have had a 
lengthy experience in County and Town Councils. But the influ- 
ence of the Labour vote will not end here. Even in constituencies 
where there is no hope of returning a workman candidate the ordi- 
nary party nominees willjbe tested by their views on Labour, and 
we may therefore be assured of increasingly democratic Parliaments. 

But the wise and eminently successful policy of permeation does 
not find favour with all who profess to speak in the name of Labour, 
although it is strongly believed in by the great body of the organised 
trades. Experience says ‘creep before you run,’ Now, although the 
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principles of Socialism have made considerable headway in this 
country, owing principally to the fact that some of its ablest ex- 
ponents have been believers in the policy of permeation, the forma- 
tion of a distinct Socialist party has found little favour with the 
people. A variety of reasons can be given to account for this fact. 
To begin with, the people have no love for third parties and do not 
understand intermediate colours in politics ; then continental Social- 
ism has always been held up, no doubt foolishly, as a bogie, and an 
effectively dressed bogie really appears to be an integral part of the 
British constitution. Then the Socialists did their cause infinite in- 
jury during 1886 and few following years by publicly proclaiming in 
their speeches that ‘trades unionism’ was played out, and by attack- 
ing the officials of these bodies. But, over and above this, there is a 
strong vein of individualism in the British character, which does not 
lend itself very easily to the principles which are making such head- 
way on the Continent. Socialist candidates met with such poor 
support at the polling booths that it is not surprising that some of 
its advocates, when they observed how popular Labour representation 
was becoming and that the title of ‘The Labour Party ’ was generally 
accepted as indicating trades unions, should adopt the somewhat 
dubious name of ‘The Independent Labour Party.’ At a conference 
of delegates from Socialist societies and similar bodies held early 
last year at Bradford, and which was distinguished by the absence of 
trades unions and the presence of distinguished Socialist journalists 
and doctrinaires, the title of ‘The Socialist Labour Party’ was pro- 
posed ; but this ‘ calling a spade a spade’ was not acceptable, and as 
it was openly stated that it was necessary to win over the workers of 
this country to this particular ‘ism,’ the dreaded word was omitted, 
and the gilded pill was labelled ‘The Independent Labour Party.’ 
But as this body is practically a revolt against the great trades 
unions, as it covers the ground and to some extent adopts a title 
dear to the organised workers ; as it makes adherence to its platform 
rather than direct experience of the workman’s life a sufficient 
reason to bring out a landowner or even a millionaire as a Labour 
candidate ; as some of its leaders have no record as working-men or 
trade organisers ; and as it is a thinly disguised attempt to form in 
this country a second edition of the German Socialist party, it is hardly 
likely to usurp the legitimate position of the organised trades in poli- 
tical life or to turn them aside from their traditional opportunist 
policy. The energetic protest of Mr. John Burns, M.P., against non- 
workers and questionable politicians and journalists endeavouring to. 
fasten themselves on to the Labour party will find a responsive echo 
in the hearts of the working classes. One of the most obvious lessons 
of the Belfast Congress is this, that the British Labour party shall 
consist of the labouring masses. Ifa Socialist party is necessary, by 
all means let one be formed, and let it include all who believe in its 
P2 
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tenets, whether rich or poor, employer or workman ; but endless con- 
fusion and ultimate injury must ensue by classing Socialist capitalists, 
lawyers, journalists and professors in a ‘ Labour Party.’ 

Unfortunately the public, whose information is gleaned from 
newspapers, and who at the best can know little of the inner 
working of the Labour movement, are often misled, and think they are 
watching the approach ofa portentous tempest when it is, at the worst, 
but a storm in a teapot. As asoldier in the ranks of Labour, I must 
express my gratitude to the Press of this country for the splendid 
manner in which it has during later years pleaded the cause of 
the working classes. But the wisest editors and the most careful 
newspaper staff can be taken in by an astute London paragraphist. 
The three tailors of Tooley Street still live, and are, if anything, 
sharper than ever. In no sense, however, do they represent Labour, 
and the public cannot too clearly understand that the tricks and 
devices of which they are the type are repugnant to the great bulk 
of the working classes. 

The impression has been created in many quarters that the 
Labour party regards the two great political parties as being divided 
by a very narrow line, but that the object of both is to delude and 
rob the people—ergo, the working classes must Boycott both. But 
such an absurd contention will not bear examination. Political 
leaders are the most pliable of mortals, and political parties are 
what the people make them. Six years ago, when the platform of 
the Labour Electoral Association was formulated, scarcely one of the 
items could be found inscribed on the banner of either of the great 
parties, but at the present moment at least nine out of the fourteen 
have been included in the Newcastle programme. Asa natural result, 
the recent Labour Electoral Congress felt it necessary to adopt several 
new planks, such as second ballot, industrial pensions in all dangerous 
and unhealthy occupations, a graduated income tax, &c. As was 
forcibly remarked in a recent manifesto issued by the association : 

Labour has not danced attendance upon political parties, but the latter have 
felt it as a condition of their existence tc adopt the principles contained in our 
programme. The moral is clear. Labour should take all that is offered; never 
lose an opportunity to advance; and support by every legitimate means any 


Government which shows by its action a genuine desire to promote the claims of 
the working classes. 


A story is told in the legendary history of Persia of a blacksmith 
who raised a revolt against the oppressions of a tyrant. Using his 
apron asa banner, he led his fellow-countrymen to victory and placed 
a new monarch on the throne. For centuries after that blacksmith’s 
apron was used as the royal standard. Can labour wish for anything 
more, hope for anything more, than to transform either one or the 
other of the great parties into its instrument ; to witness, as years roll 
by, cleavage after cleavage whereby the advocates of unjust privilege, of 
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monopoly, and everything that tells against the fuller, the nobler, and 
the more sublime instincts of democracy leave the party which they 
have used as a convenience, and betake themselves to the tents of 
reaction? Was it a spark of inspiration when Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, peering into futurity, spoke of the possibility of two great parties, 
the ‘ Haves’ and the ‘Haves not’? A consciousness of this great 
transformation is now impressing the working classes. Though they 
may lack the close analytical faculty, and though they are occasion- 
ally confused by party issues, and are at rare intervals panic-stricken, 
their instincts are invariably on the side of liberty and justice, and of 
late they have been shrewd enough to see that the orthodox political 
names are the old bottles which contain new wine. This conclusion 
is based upon experience. Is it not a fact beyond dispute that 
political parties still retain their names when the principles which gave 
them birth have been outgrown? It is only a question of time—and 
to all appearances of a very short time—when the titles of ‘ Liberal’ 
and ‘Conservative’ will be discarded as misleading, and other more 
expressive names adopted. Possibly the two forces may emerge from 
the chrysalis state as the ‘Labour’ and the ‘ Progressive’ parties 
respectively. 

Nothing more aptly illustrates the change in the centre of poli- 
tical gravity than the growing revolt against the caucus. This insti- 
tution has been pre-eminently the weapon of the middle classes; by 
its means their number and power in Parliament have been enormously 
increased, and by the specious plea of the rule of the majority the 
advocates of Labour have been stifled. Theoretically the caucus is 
a perfect machine, but in practice it is one-sided. When posters are 
issued in this ward or that polling district inviting Liberals to attend 
a meeting for the purpose of selecting their quota to the Liberal 
general council of 400, 600, or 1,000, the presumption would be that 
hundreds would attend. But no. There may be a dozen, perhaps 
twenty, or even fifty, present, and these invariably belong either to the 
shopkeeping or small employing class. All present are voted on the 
general council, and any shopkeeper or employer known to be a 
Liberal is generally included in the list. The executive council is 
mainly composed of the same class of people, and when the chairman 
and officers are selected, they are in the great majority of cases big 
local employers, leading lawyers, or landowners. When a candidate 
is to be chosen these people are of course upon the selecting com- 
mittee, and they take care that the budding Parliamentarian shall be 
‘a man of money’ or ‘a person of position.’ Should the chances of 
winning the seat be regarded as hopeless, then a Labour candidate 
may be adopted ; but even then it is in a hesitating manner which 
shows the task is not a very agreeable one, It is a curious commen- 
tary upon ‘this ideal system’ that of the thirteen Labour members 
representing England and Wales in the present House, four ran in 
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opposition to or without recognising the existence of the caucus, 
five represent constituencies where the organised miners absolutely 
dominate the position, and where the shopkeeping and employing 
class are so small in number as to have comparatively little power, 
and only four either captured the caucus or out-generalled it. It 
is only a waste of time to advise the working classes to attend and 
make the caucus what they want it to be. The fact is they distrust 
it—they regard it as a middle-class machine ; they have neither the 
time nor the inclination to compete with the wire-pullers who work 
it, and they have a decided objection to being made the puppets of 
anyone. It has served its purpose, and it has carried the people 
through one stage of their development ; but as it exists to-day it is 
too narrow and too much hampered with class prejudice to be a 
reflex of the expanding democratic and Labour sentiment. 

It is, however, only fair to political leaders and managers to say 
that they appear to be in advance of their party in promoting Labour 
representation. Although Lord Salisbury and his colleagues appear 
to be so engrossed in defending capitalists or landowners and in be- 
moaning ‘ the wrongs of Ulster’ as to have no time to right the wrongs 
of Labour, they can probably tell if they wished what a number of 
mimic revolutions were occasioned in certain Constitutional Associa- 
tions when the mandate was issued from headquarters to run a number 
of Conservative Labour candidates. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Schnadhorst, 
and the heads of the Liberal party have been much more sympathetic 
and outspoken than their opponents; but their desire to secure 
Labour members in Parliament does not evidently have very great 
influence upon the local wire-pullers. They can, no doubt, induce the 
caucus to do many things, but they cannot persuade it to sink its 
class prejudices or to put aside its golden spectacles. 

But what, it may be asked, is the policy and the scheme which 
organised Labour suggests in lieu of the one it condemns? It is em- 
bodied in a resolution unanimously passed at the recent Labour 
Electoral Congress. As this gathering represented 500,000 men, 
including delegates from a number of miner and other trade organ- 
isations, which have taken very energetic action to secure Labour 
representation—as, for instance, the Durham Miners’ Political Associa- 
tion, which has secured the return of twenty-two Labour members 
to the Durham County Council—the following resolution may well 
be taken seriously to heart by those who advise the working classes 
to let well alone and to trust the caucus : 


That this congress regards the claims of Labour as of paramount importance, 
and above those of either political party, and is of opinion that the time has arrived 
when active and determined efforts should be made to secure the return of a largely 
increased number of Labour members to Parliament. It therefore advises: (1) An 
immediate and active propaganda in every industrial constituency where the con- 
ditions appear hopeful; (2) the obtaining, through trades councils, local trades 
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unions, and branches of the Labour Electoral Association, of requisitions and public 
meetings whereby the opinions of the working classes may be obtained; (3) in 
those constituencies where a strong desire is thus expressed by a large number of 
the electorate in favour of a Labour candidate, that such seat should be contested ; 
and (4) in order to emphasise the value of Labour representation as a reflex of the 
needs and wishes of the nation, no one should be regarded as a Labour candidate 
unless he is now, or has been, a workman, and is not at the present time an employer 
of labour. 


This policy has been tested with admirable results. Mr. J. H. Wilson, 
M.P., who is now, and has been for years, a member of the executive 
committee of the Labour Electoral Association, was invited by the 
Middlesbrough branch, just before the last general election, to contest 
that town, andalthough he was opposed by both a Liberal and a Liberal- 
Unionist, he was elected by the substantial majority of 629 over the 
former. So far local caucuses do not appear to have profited by 
this striking object-lesson and the equally strong reminders given by 
the trades councils and Labour electoral associations in our large 
towns. Is it another illustration of the adage, ‘Those whom the gods 
wish to destroy they first drive mad’? Middle-class candidates are 
being selected on the old-fashioned plan, just as if the Labour senti- 
ment were arustling of the wind. But political ignorance and bigotry 
will bring their punishment, just as the sins of the individual find 
him out. Possibly, when the local Liberal parties have by their own 
imprudence and intolerance returned the Conservatives to power for 
another six years, they may then learn wisdom. When a party is 
sharing the spoils of office it is apt to forget the terrors of the wilder- 
ness of Opposition. It may, however, be well to recall the fact that 
97 Liberal members of the House (excluding Ireland) were elected 
by majorities less than 500. Of these, 80 had majorities less than 
400; 68 less than 300; 44 less than 200; 19 less than 100; and 10 
had less than 50 majority. At the next general election 50 Labour 
candidates, standing in opposition to both parties, can turn the 
present Government out and send the Conservatives in, and thereby 
secure a popular verdict for the House of Lords and against Home 
Rule. Such a prospect will be anything but pleasant to all true 
Democrats. But to the Labour party the claims of Labour are of 
course paramount ; they are to the members of that party what Home 
Rule is to the Irish Nationalists. 

I cannot conclude this article without paying my tribute of respect 
to the Labour members of the House of Commons. In certain 
quarters they have been misrepresented, harshly criticised, and termed 
‘party hacks.’ But those who are best acquainted with them know 
that there are no more independent members in the House. Their 
responsibilities are great. They have to lay, broad, sound, and lasting, 
the foundations of that great Labour party which is to effect a more 
beneficent and purer revolution than any that has ever occurred in 
the history of man. But they may be assured that the organised 
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trades, and indeed the working classes generally, have no sympathy 
with the unfair criticism on the part of those who have no mandate 
to speak on behalf of the masses. The people do not admire legis- 
lative acrobats and fireworks. If these members have one shortcoming, 
it is the possession of that rare political virtue, modesty. For men 
to be useful in an assembly they must command its respect, and that 
these gentlemen certainly have. Nodoubt they see the impossibility 
of a permanent independent Labour party in Parliament, for, as 
already indicated, even if such a party were fifty strong, and held the 
balance of power, the Liberals would be compelled to absorb their 
programme, and thus become in fact the Labour party. The Irish 
Nationalist movement is an illustration of this. For all practical 
purposes the Irish Nationalist and the Liberal parties are one. 

Let me again repeat, ‘ There is a glorious hope for the nation 
which has the wisdom to use its reserves.’ The faint-hearted need 
not fear for the greatness of the empire. From the bench and the 
workshop, from the mine and the furnace, from the docks and the 
fields, there is coming a race of men who will maintain the best tra- 
ditions of British liberty, sound the death-knell of war, strike with 
a merciless hand at all the social evils and iniquities, and pass on to 
their children a greater, because a more contented, empire, and set 
a glorious example to the civilised nations of the earth. And itis one 
of the most hopeful features of the present day that there are a con- 
siderable number of men of wealth, position, and influence who are 
eager to help forward the great emancipation of the people. The 
hosts of Labour give them a hearty greeting. 


T. R. THRELFALL 


(Secretary to the Labour Electoral Assvciation 
of Great Britain and Ireland). 





ELEUSINIA 


WHERE sleeps the mighty Mother? Or in grove 
Tartessian, where the sun-brown peasants love 

To wed the richly clustering vine and elm, 

Or in cool mead, or slumbers at the helm 

Of some fair ship smooth gliding under way 
With fruitful store from the far Punic bay ? 

Her breath is on the fallows, in the wind, 

We mark her footsteps but our sense is blind, 
Unsatisfied, though ecstasy as wine 

Uplift us heavenward in the trance divine. 

O silent universe! ye groves reply ! 

Mute guardians of a world-old mystery ! 

The meditation of the fields and flow’rs, 

Dark lore primeval that each glade embow’rs, 
Unknown to speech, as known ere speech began, 
Known of the vales and hills, unknowable to man. 
How flies the frosty death! how smile the plains 
When earth’s great goddess after vernal rains 

In one brief night goes forth by grange and farm, 
Breathes o’er the expectant fields her silent charm, 
Touches the leaf-buds in her flight unseen, 

And clothes the haggard boughs in youthful green! 
From stem to stem, or e’er the morning rise, 
From brake to brake, her voiceless message flies, 
The startled kine a sudden tremor thrills, 

A midnight lowing wakes the silent hills, 

Each twittering bird salutes her on her way 
Through all the woodlands, and at break of day, 
Man, in the verdant splendour of the morn, 
Beholds the fruitful season’s promise born. 


E’en here in spring the careless youth will stray, 
And there the nymph be startled from her play, 
And first alarm, and then delight will feel, 

And think to hide, yet with a glance reveal 
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The trembling secret that her lips refuse, 

And in such dear deceit as maidens use, 

With guiltless falsehood make the truth more sweet. 
And daily here beside the brook they meet : 
And there at eve each last embrace rebels 

At parting brief, with twenty fond farewells 
And twenty kisses for each absent hour ; 

At length she goes like Danaé to her bow’r, 
And wakeful memory in a golden rain 

Repeats each soft endearment o’er again. 
Season of love, in life of man the Spring! 
Unmated May speeds not with swifter wing 

To languish on the burning breast of June 
Than thou to yield thy freshness, and o’er soon 
Fling thy bright wreath to feed a wasting fire. 
Yet love hath magic to outlive desire, 

And passion’s gale sinks to a fruitful breath : 
Else union were love’s barren couch of death, 
And those fell Three that spin the vital strands 
Of human fate, had sat with empty hands 
Long since, and idle shears. Two lovers oft 
That meet with close caress, give presage soft 
And promise of those lips wherein the bliss 

Of parents lives like a perpetual kiss : 

Two voices once that made the woods resound 
Have blent their notes and fuller music found : 
‘Two hearts apart that languished breast to breast, 
Now in one frame at length united rest ! 

Seed of the past, though mellowing from the tree 
To fall, and falling strike new soil, not free, 
But bound as are the gods, the child is born. 
His lustrous eyes disclose their peeping morn 
Serenely pure, dear promise of the light 

That gathering daily brighter and more bright, 
Shall shine into the wondrous glance of man. 
The various earth, the heaven’s unmeasured span, 
Seem but the nursery of his growing mind, 
Which soon disdains to wander so confined, 
And frames its own majestic universe 

Wherein things felt and seen do but rehearse 
A petty part, and vast creations roll 

Like meaner planets through his ample soul. 


Light dreams! Yet not as visions orderless 
And void, that past the horny portal press ; 
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But as through distance half descried, they change 
And fade into a mist where hollow fancies range. 
Bewildering voices claim the doubtful ear : 

We mark them not, or death forbids to hear 

The solving truth long sought. The pipe of Pan 
With a light music mocks the soul of man, 
Piping of passion to the sylvan throng ; 

And half the careless world is laugh and song 
And summer sport, from forest-glade and plain 
Calling to follow in the wine-god’s train 
Swift-footed maid by swifter love pursued 

Or satyr, whom the bright-haired nymphs elude. 


And mirth is of the gods, yet from of old 
The vessels of our mirth a mingled nectar hold. 
Soft as a wafted breath o’er stirless pools, 

At the charmed hour serene when Pheebus cools 
His evening wheel below the western main, 
And sweet as when high-nested doves complain 
Melodious from a far-off pine-built bow'r, 

The voice of the great Mother from each flow’r 
And leaf is caught as by a chaster sense 

In him that thrills to her mute eloquence. 

Thy Throne, O Goddess, not with steps profane 
Or idle quest he seeks, though haply vain : 

But as a child in thickest woodland strayed 
Remote and lost, whom through the tangled glade 

A mother calls: her in recesses green 

Of some deep thicket roaming, the rich screen 

Of boscage hides ; but he, though faltering, hears, 
Now loud, now soft, her summons in his ears, 

And laden all with berries and bright store 

Of gathered flow’rs, his wandering feet explore 

Each path; and though false echoes mock the sound, 
That voice he follows till her trace be found. 

































So fares the votary. But she that feeds 
The hidden springs of life, loves not nor heeds 
Rash suit: the fountain from its bed of stone 
Leaps forth ; she hears not wail or moan ; 
Silence her seat and mystery her fane. 

Yet lacks she not the seasonable strain 

Of sylvan hymns which to her feast belong, 
Or shepherd’s artless note with pipe and song. 


Duprey C. Busuey. 
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NOTICEABLE BOOKS 


1 


ARTHUR STANLEY! 


WE have a Life of Arthur Stanley at last, and though the work has 
been long in doing it has been well done. Those who knew Stanley 
will recognise and welcome the portrait of a character of singular beauty 
and will endorse what is said of his religious excellence, of the charms 
of his conversation, and the happy influence which he exercised over 
his pupils and his social circle. Not many who knew Stanley well 
are now alive, At Oxford I could count only four, myself included. 
Nor is it likely that while they will specially appreciate and enjoy 
Mr. Prothero’s work, any of them will be able to add much to it 
in the way of reminiscence. For personal recollections, twenty- 
three years are Lethe. 

My own intercourse with Stanley was chiefly at Oxford and 
largely in connection with the first Oxford Commission, of which he 
was secretary and I was assistant secretary. I was his guest at 
Canterbury and had the great pleasure of being shown by him over 
his cathedral. But I never travelled with him, I saw little of his 
London, and of course nothing of his Court, life. His great motive 
for remaining at Oxford, he has himself told us, was his desire to 
reform her. Reform she needed. The University had been absorbed 
by the colleges; its Professoriate was decayed and mute; while the 
colleges were fettered by medieval statutes, with restrictions on the 
Fellowships, which fatally interfered with election by merit. Colleges 
with princely revenues were doing nothing, or almost nothing, for 
learning or education. Science was in exile. The University was 
cut off from the nation by religious tests. Worst of all, it was almost 
in exclusively clerical hands, so that only clerical studies and interests 
could findroom in it, while, in times of religious controversy, it became, 
instead of a place of learning and education, an ecclesiastical cockpit. 
When the Tractarian controversy was raging, and the minds of heads 


1 The Life and Correspondence of Arthur Penrhyn Stonley, D.D., late Dean of 
Westminster. By Rowland E. Prothero, M.A. London: John Murray. 1893. 
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of colleges and tutors were engrossed by it, nothing saved education 
from practical submersion but the Class List and the private tutors, or 
‘coaches,’ who prepared you for it. In the lull which followed 
Newman’s secession, the circle of which Stanley was the chief deter- 
mined to appeal to national opinion. We were to bring out a 
volume of papers on different parts of the subject. Stanley was to 
take the Professoriate, I was to take the history of the colleges, and for 
this I made researches which, when colleges had closed their muni- 
ment rooms against the Commission of Inquiry, proved useful. Then 
came Mr. James Heywood’s annual motion for University Reform. 
We met in Stanley’s rooms at University and drew up the letter, 
signed by Stanley and given in the Life, to Lord John Russell, then 
Prime Minister, requesting him not to let Mr. Heywood’s motion go 
by without holding out hopes of assistance to reform. Lord John 
announced a Commission of Inquiry. A storm arose before which 
the Government began to quail. But our case was stated in the 
Press ; the Government stood to its guns, and the Commission of 
Inquiry was appointed with Stanley for its secretary. Opposition at 
Oxford was strong, somewhat fierce, and I was struck by the union 
in Stanley of courage with sensibility. It is true, the feeling against 
him personally was much softened by his unalterable courtesy and 
sweetness. He never, if he could help it, would allow a public differ- 
ence to become a quarrel. His charm of mediation was of use also 
in the Commission itself, and helped to secure the unanimity of the 
Report. The result was the restoration of the University to learning, 
science, education, and the nation; perhaps to the Anglo-Saxon race. 
If Stanley could now see the fruits of his gallant effort his spirit would 
rejoice. 

Stanley’s social influence, and his influence as a teacher and a 
preacher, live for ever, though indistinguishably blended with those 
of other good men and Christians. His influence as a theologian 
and a religious philosopher, never very great, have probably ceased. 
In that line he made, involuntarily, much noise, but he left not much 
impression. His best works, it will generally be thought, apart from 
his Life of Arnold, are his historical lectures and his Sinai and 
Palestine. The work last mentioned, which called forth his utmost 
enthusiasm and gave the fullest scope for the display of his special 
gift, has perhaps no superior in its kind. Next to it I should 
venture to place the lectures on the Eastern Church, in which he 
shows to perfection his ardent historical sympathies, his power of 
appreciating and delineating historical character, his comprehensive- 
ness of view and the picturesque vivacity of his style. These lectures 
are particularly wholesome reading just now, when abuse is being 
heaped on the Russian Christians by misguided Christendom. The 
lectures on the Jewish Church lack a critical basis and strictness of 
critical treatment altogether. The lecturer too often escapes from a 
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critical difficulty into preaching. He was too much under the 
dominion of Ewald, who trusts too much to his own arbitrary intui- 
tion. Oscillating between orthodoxy and rationalism, accepting 
miracle yet desiring to economise it to the utmost, and renouncing 
supplemental miracles, Stanley is sometimes found struggling with 
an awkward problem, and struggling in vain. To account for the 
subsistence of the Israelites during forty years in the wilderness, with 
the minimum of miracle, he labours to make out that the desert may 
once have been less barren; a desperate hypothesis if carried to 
the necessary extent, and which, if true, would not dispose 
of other difficulties, such as those touching the clothes of the 
Israelites and their arms. The historian who tries to sit between the 
two stools, miracle and myth, comes to the ground. It is true, 
Stanley shares his lapse with Ewald and Renan. The case is even 
worse when the lecturer has to deal with the moral difficulties, such 
as the massacre of the Canaanites, the slaying of Sisera and David’s 
death-bed legacy of vengeance, of ali of which the writers of the 
Old Testament clearly approve. To make out that the massacre of 
everything that breathed in a captured city of the Canaanites was a 
step in the progress of a ‘Church,’ Stanley is reduced to the nearest 
approach to sophistry of which a.soul so transparently truthful was 
capable. He cites, as a parallel, the massacre of the garrisons of 
Drogheda and Wexford by the Cromwellians. But, in the first place, 
the Cromwellians only put to sword garrisons which had refused terms 
and had themselves given no quarter; they did not slay old men, 
women, children, and dumb animals. In the second place, nobody 
says that their bloody deeds were authorised by God. In the 
third place, they drew their sanguinary inspiration from those very 
doings of the Israelites which Stanley seeks to palliate by their 
example. It need not here be asked whether the name ‘ Church’ is 
applicable to Judaism at all or whether the Christian Church was 
really a continuation of the tribalism which rejected and murdered 
the Teacher of Humanity. 

Stanley’s weakness as a religious inquirer is in fact recognised by 
nis biographer, who, though always sympathetic, is never undiscri- 
minating. He was wanting in the power of strict and patient 
investigation, in the critical faculty, in force to grasp, almost in desire 
of grasping, positive and definite truth. He could scarcely even 
understand the need of positive and definite truth felt by ordinary 
natures which had no golden cloud of historical sympathy and reli- 
gious eclecticism wherein to float. Hence he overrated the efficacy of 
the oil which, in a truly Evangelical spirit, he poured upon the troubled 
waters. If he wished to be a free inquirer, he ought not to have taken 
Holy Orders, though to take Holy Orders seemed his destiny and, so 
far as the preaching of Christian virtue was concerned, undoubtedly 
was his vocation. How could he freely seek truth with the Thirty- 
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nine Articles, the Canons, the Creeds, the Liturgy, and the orthodox 
view of Biblical inspiration round his neck? His conscience at ordi- 
nation strained at the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed, 
and he had to accept them with an explanatory proviso, forgetting, 
perhaps, that when he read the Creed in church he would not be 
able to recite the explanatory proviso to the congregation. There 
could be no doubt that when a polemical theologian of the sixth or 
eighth century said you would be damned for not thinking as he did, 
he meant exactly what he said. This Stanley afterwards saw, and he 
fought for nothing less than the total abolition of the creed. An 
article which he wrote in the Edinburgh Review ‘ pouring volleys,’ to 
use his biographer’s phrase, into the assailants of Essays and Reviews, 
prevented him from being made a bishop, and thus saved him, perhaps, 
from an eclipse as total and lamentable as that of Thirlwall. 

The ground of the partial inspiration of the Bible on which 
Stanley as a critic stood, is surely hollow. Who can tell us which 
parts are inspired? Is it likely that the Spirit, communicating vital 
truth to man, would mix it up with error? Stanley wanted to get 
rid of the miracles of Elisha and keep those of Elijah. He wanted 
apparently to get rid of the demoniac miracles in the Gospels and 
keep the rest. But the evidence for that of which he wished to get 
rid and for that which he wished to keep is in both cases the same. 
He says that the writer of Genesis did not mean to teach us geology, 
but only the relation of man to his Creator. He, however, did teach 
us geology, at least cosmogony, and his apologists are driven to saying 
in effect that the Creator, in dictating an account of His own work, 
though not scientifically right, was very nearly right and almost antici- 
pated the nebular hypothesis. It might be asked, too, whether the 
creation of Adam and Eve does not concern the relation of man to 
the Creator. 

Stanley’s theory of Church and State was derived, I venture to 
think, not so much from Hooker, to whom the Life ascribes it, as from 
Arnold, who again seems to have derived it from the Greek Common- 
wealths, the study of which was his delight. Arnold failed to observe 
that though the Athenian Commonwealth had a State religion to 
which Socrates sacrificed, the religion of Socrates was outside that of 
the State and brought him to a martyr’s doom, Stanley, like Arnold, 
desired that Church and State should be one. All Christian beliefs, 
sects, and parties were to be comprehended, the State furnishing the 
ecclesiastical police, of which, when all the Creeds of Christendom had 
been set scrambling for the same pulpits and tithes, there would have 
been plenty of employment. In strange, practical contrast to his. 
general liberalism, Stanley was an almost fanatical upholder of 
Church Establishments. He went the length of feeling a qualified 
sympathy even with ‘ Bluidy Mackenzie.’ He had persuaded himself 
that, under the free system, there would be more of sectarian bitter- 
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ness and mutual persecution. He had only to look across the Atlantic 
to see that there would be nothing of the kind, and that you might 
have a Christian nation without a State Church. Strange to say, 
when he visited America he seemed to miss the significance of what 
he}saw, and to identify himself with the Episcopal Church alone. 
This fancy, for it surely can be deemed nothing else, could not fail 
to give a false direction to his efforts as an ecclesiastical reformer. 

Stanley’s lot was cast in times ill suited to his sweet and gentle 
nature. The compromise between Ritualism and Protestantism, 
framed by Tudor statecraft, as soon as life got into it broke up, 
the Ritualistic element impersonated in Laud coming to blows with the 
Protestantism of the bulk of the nation. After the Restoration it 
enjoyed a long spell of torpor and peace. But in this century, life 
getting into it again, it again broke up, Puseyism and Evangelicism 
falling foul of each other, whilea third element of confusion appeared 
in the form of Liberalism, of which German theology was largely the 
source. A period of fierce controversy and mutual attempts at ejec- 
tion ensued. Sometimes in the dance of discord there was an inter- 
change of partners, Puseyism and Evangelicism combining against 
Liberalism, or Liberalism and Evangelicism against Puseyism. 
Stanley stood up for unlimited comprehension and fought against 
every prosecution and exclusion. He could not quite do justice to 
those who contended against the conversion of the National Establish- 
ment into an engine for bringing the nation back into the bondage 
of Rome. But, as a Liberal, he belonged himself to one of the parties, 
and could not help at last being drawn from his chosen position of 
mediator and peace-maker into the party fray. When he was in it, 
he fought like a game-cock and developed unexpected powers as an 
oratorical gladiator in the debates of Convocation, though he always 
bore himself as became a single-hearted champion of truth and 
justice, never descending to virulence or faction. He now threw 
back his mantle of half orthodoxy and stood revealed to High 
Churchmen and Evangelicals as the horrid thing he was. Their 
dread of him was ludicrous. Of course tributes were paid to him by 
orthodoxy. He was told that his conduct ‘was scarcely reconcilable 
with the most fundamental principles of morality,’ that ‘if he had 
behaved with like profligacy in the service of an earthly sovereign 
he would have been tried by court-martial and shot,’ and that he had 
committed ‘a graver offence than the tutor who corrupts his pupil’s 
mind or the trustee who robs the widow and orphan of their pro- 
perty.” And this, though his enemies did not know that he had 
administered the Sacrament to Mrs. Annie Besant and witnessed a 
Spanish bull-fight on a Sunday. 

The dust of these furious controversies has now been gathered intoa 
narrow urn. Stanley describes the rumour of Newman’s secession to 
Rome as producing an effect like that of the crack of doom. It seemed, 
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he said, that the sun was about to hide its rays and that darkness 
was falling on the scene. To us the confluence of Newmanism with 
Romanism seems as natural as the confluence of two drops of water 
on a window-pane, and fraught with consequences little more 
momentous to humanity. We have far other questions now before 
us. Stanley, by the way, assures us that Newman, after his conver- 
sion, never proselytised or countenanced proselytism : a pretty clear 
proof, surely, that he felt his own position to be hollow, and that he 
had not found his ideal Church of the Middle Ages in the modern 
Church of Rome. 

What Stanley did practically towards liberalising theology was 
done, not by his theological arguments, but indirectly by his treat- 
ment of Bible history. As his biographer says, he brought semi- 
mythical personages and events down to a human level. He carried 
on, and pretty well completed, the work begun by the writer, daring 
in his day, who first designated the Father of the Faithful as a Sheikh. 

In Jowett, Stanley had a partner, inseparable, yet of a different 
stamp from himself. Jowett was a doubting philosopher, and it was 
difficult to advance any proposition in his presence without his put- 
ting in a demurrer. But he was a thinker of energy, and it cannot 
be doubted that he came to conclusions, it may be to some which 
would account for his reticence as a theologian during the last years of 
his life. It will be interesting to know whether he has left anything 
behind him. 

I must not forget Stanley’s high claims as a biographer, in which 
character he first won distinction, and is to many, perhaps, still best 
known. His ‘ Life of Arnold’ is a noble, and no doubt in the main 
a true, picture of a genuine hero. Though panegyrical, as a life 
written by a friend and disciple must be, it is not slavish, any more 
than was Stanley’s devotion to Arnold himself. The Life is no doubt 
true, I say, in the main. There was something in Arnold’s character, 
as there is something in his face, which a pupil who lay in his master’s 
bosom could hardly see. Stanley was never a schoolboy; at Rugby, 
though neither unsocial nor unpopular, he lived apart. He tells us 
that the school world of ‘Tom Brown’ was an absolute revelation to 
him, opening up a world of which, though near him he was utterly 
ignorant. Nor could he well be sensible of the tendency of Arnold’s 
monitorial system to make boys prematurely sage and fill them with 
an exaggerated idea of their own position. A genuine hero, however, 
Arnold was. High-Church Oxford hated him; but when he pre- 
sented himself to it as Professor of Modern History, it hushed its 
hatred and bowed before him. I heard his lectures, and can testify 
that the personal impression was as great as the professorial success. 

Stanley’s Oxford prize poem, ‘ The Gypsies,’ rises far above the prize 
poem level, and promises a real, if not a great, poet. This promise 
he never fulfilled. Yet it is strange that he should have entirely 
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lost, if ever he had it, a sense of music, art, and scenery ; that he should 
have seen nothing in the glorious Alps but ‘ unformed and unmeaning 
lumps,’ and found, maugre Ruskin, no beauty or attempt at beauty 
in the interior of St. Mark’s. 

‘A quaint pathetic helplessness in practical matters that proved 
at once attractive and endearing,’ was characteristic of Stanley and is 
ascribed by the biographer to the petting care with which he was 
always treated by his domestic circle. But surely it must have been 
natura! and not unconnected with his want of force and accuracy in 
investigation. He never could do a rule-of-three sum, and when he 
voted for Mill, who held that the power of doing a rule-of-three sum 
ought to be a qualification for the suffrage, he said that he had been 
voting for his own disfranchisement. His handwriting was the de- 
spair of postmen and printers. A letter addressed by him to Dublin 
found its way to Bath. His ‘ here we caught our first view of Jeru- 
salem’ was printed ‘here we caught our first view of Jones.’ The 
misprints and misaccentuations in his edition of the Epistles to the 
Corinthians may have contributed to its comparative failure. A 
highly confidential letter intended for the Liberal Bishop Thirlwall 
he misdirects to Bishop Wilberforce, with ludicrous results. About 
his first act as secretary of the Oxford Commission was to misdirect 
the letters to the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
the Chancellor being F.M. the Duke of Wellington. To keep him 
right in matters of business or detail he always wanted an ‘ Albert 
Way’ at. his side. As Dean of Westminster, while he was a most 
admirable custos of the Abbey, he seems to have been a poor custos 
of its estate. But his want of aptitude for business, and his natural 
distaste for it, enhance the merit of his readiness to undertake such 
a post as that of secretary of the Oxford Commission, and lay aside 
his congenial work for it when what he deemed his duty called. He 
lived, if ever a man did, not for himself but to do good. Sint anime 
nostree cum illo, 

GOLDWIN SMITH. 


2 
WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL 


Tus is an almost or altogether ideal biography,' full not only of the 
stuff and substance of a great thinker’s life, but of the traits which 
characterised the attitudes of his mind, the temper of his sympathies, 


1 William George Ward and the Catholic Revival, By Wilfrid Ward. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. 
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the spirit of his controversies, and the vigour of his recreations. Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward succeeded almost beyond what anyone ventured to 
expect, even from his conspicuous ability, in his first volume, which 
dealt with his father’s youth, his Anglican career, and the High 
Church Movement between 1833 and 1845. But he has succeeded 
even better in this, and with a far more difficult subject—the 
Catholic revival which ended in the Vatican Council, and the discus- 
sions which preceded and followed that remarkable epoch in the 
history of the Roman Catholic Church. For most of us Protestant 
Englishmen that is a subject into which we do not feel fully com- 
petent to enter, and yet we could not understand Mr. Ward’s life and 
writings without more or less mastering the complexities of the 
situation. This Mr. Wilfrid Ward has enabled us to do without losing 
sight of the burly and yet anxious combatant who had so great a 
craving for authority that, as he himself said, he would have welcomed 
a fresh Papal bull every morning, hot and hot, with his 7'imes and his 
tea, 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward has had no easy task, and it seems to me that 
he has performed it with consummate skill. His father was a man 
of singular vigour, singular tastes, and singular distastes. Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward himself, too, is rather a follower of Cardinal Newman than of 
his father in regard to the controversies which raged round the 
Vatican Council and the definition of the Church’s infallibility. He 
is a minimiser, not a maximiser, of the significance of infallibility. 

This fact rendered his task still more delicate and difficult, but he 
has surmounted all his difficulties with the most complete success. 
No one can say that he has not drawn his father’s character with 
something like that father’s singular and almost unique candour. 
But no one can deny that he has portrayed him with a reverential 
and sympathetic as well as a very masterly hand. He has given the 
moral aspect of that singular character as vividly as the intellectual 
side. He has given its pathetic aspect as vividly as its humorous 
aspect. He has never caricatured either Mr. Ward’s simplicity or his 
fidgettiness or the more than childlike eagerness and ardour of his 
musical recreations. But he has never made either the curious 
excess of modesty, or the equally curious excess of impetuousness 
which characterised Mr. Ward when he did see his way, in any dero- 
gatory sense comic. There was a flavour of comedy in Mr. Ward’s 
view of himself, in his almost dogmatic definitions of his own igno- 
rance and limitations and incapacities, and in his equally dogmatic 
self-confidence, which it would have been bad art and worse taste to 
keep out of view. A large element in the engaging side of the man 
was the gusto with which he laughed at himself and the frankness 
with which he took all his friends into his confidence on that head. 
But Mr. Wilfrid Ward has always seen, and always taken care to 
represent with the utmost force, the significance and true dignity of 
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that complete impartiality of feeling which enabled Mr. Ward to judge 
himself with a good deal more of severity than he ever displayed 
in judging his acquaintances and friends. Few people ever enjoyed 
a laugh at themselves as did William George Ward. Certainly in all 
my experience of life I have never come across another person who 
found a far greater spring of amusement in analysing, proclaiming to 
the world, and even caricaturing, his own want of knowledge, his 
own want of courage, and the child-like incapacities which he discerned 
or fancied he discerned in himself, than he ever found in doing the 
same disservice for anyone else. In his judgments of others he was 
the personification of wise and charitable agnosticism. In his judg- 
ments of himself he was not half agnostic enough. He supposed 
that his knowledge of his own weaknesses was absolute, whereas 
hardly any man knows accurately, and certainly Mr. Ward did not 
know at all accurately, where his weaknesses ended and suddenly 
passed into unique strength. All this Mr. Wilfrid Ward has 
shown us with true sympathy and insight. To my mind, he is 
not more filially sympathetic even in describing his father’s 
deep devotion and the intensity of his veneration, than he is in 
dealing with his simplicities and timidities, and showing his absolute 
indifference to the conventional censure which obliges most of us to 
put a constraint upon ourselves when we are in danger of appearing 
to be what the world would not consider manly or decently domestic 
or, as it might be, what it would consider even indecently undomestic. 
Ward was to the world, whenever it took the trouble to inquire, exactly 
what he was to himself, and I never knew any other man 
of whom that could be confidently said. Mr. Wilfrid Ward has not 
exaggerated this trait of his father’s character ; if anything, he has 
softened it. 

But it is the singular merit of this book that it not only portrays 
a very unique character, but that it interests the reader deeply in 
the great subjects with which that character was chiefly concerned 
during life. And these are not, for the most part, subjects in which 
average men take a deep interest. Mr. Wilfrid Ward gives a 
vivid picture of his father’s moral philosophy, and of the deeper 
foundations of his theism, and makes that part of his delineation as 
vivid and scenic as the delineation of his personal character. Then he 
enables us to see fully what was the attraction of the Roman Catholic 
Church, as distinguished from all our other Christian Churches, for 
Mr. Ward—how he delighted in its popular, picturesque, and authori- 
tative aspects. Then he displays the struggle which has always been 
going on in the Roman Catholic Church between its traditionalism and 
its genius for emphasising the popular elements of worship; and we 
are shown the caution with which it restrains the latter tendency 
where there is any ground for fear that it will leave all truly intellectual 
criticism far behind it. Nothing can be more instructive, for instance, 
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than the contrast between Mr. Ward’s craving for a florid kind of use 
of the Church’s authority, and the more orthodox view of Baron 
Friedrich von Hiigel—as shown in the latter’s most interesting letter 
on his relations with Mr. Ward. Taken as a whole, Iam not sure that 
I have ever read a better piece of biography than this, if ever quite so 
good—certainly not on the life of a man who dealt with such abstruse 
and difficult subjects. 


MR. THOMPSON’S POEMS 


Poets, it was remarked the other day—and the observation was 
understood to carry a satirical reference to their estimates of them- 
selves—‘ have many imaginings outside the sphere of their art ;’ but 
even in this outer region there must be certain limits to their imagi- 
native powers. It is impossible, for instance, to believe that Mr. Francis 
Thompson can imagine that the very remarkable volume of Poems! 
which he has just published is likely, either in form or matter, to be 
accepted as a model for the poetry of the future. Whatever that 
product is going to resemble, we may safely wager that it will not 
resemble this. The art and mystery of the poet may or may not be 
transmitted, as some sanguine souls expect, to the impassioned 
‘scientist,’ self-inspired by, and inspiring others with, the classic 
beauty of his name. The Muse of Poetry may or may not succeed 
in bringing herself ‘ up to date’ in time to escape the sentence held 
over her by the New Journalist, who has as good as told the lady 
already that she is on her trial. But even if and when she is finally 
condemned for inability to ‘ move with the times,’ she will not 
flout her judges by going back upon her past. She will not return 
to the themes, or renew the emotions, or revive the speech of the 
seventeenth century ; and to say this is to to say that neither in sub- 
ject, nor in feeling, nor in language, has the poetry of Mr. Thompson 
any chance of setting the fashion of the future. 

Likely enough, Mr. Thompson doesn’t care. Indeed it is more 
than probable that if he had cared, how much or how little, chance 
there was of his poetry setting the fashion of the future, he would 
not have done anything like such remarkable work as he has 
given us in this volume. To have asked himself whether he was 
writing in such a manner as would be likely to take the taste of the 
nineteenth century, would no doubt have been as fatal to the poetic 
value of his results as it would have been if he had written with the 
taste of the seventeenth century continually in his mind, and its 


‘ Poems by Francis Thompson. London: Elkin Mathews and John Lane. 1893. 
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models consciously ‘posed’ before him. Deliberate ‘ modernity’ 
is just as offensive as archaism of malice prepense. The first and 
great commandment of the poet is to feel sincerely ; and the second— 
I mean in order of time, for in authority it is equal and in obligation 
co-ordinate—is to use that manner of speech which fits the feeling. 
Mr. Thompson being really and truly a seventeenth-century rhap- 
sodist born out of due time, the sin of affectation would for him 
have lain in an attempt to express himself in the poetic manner of 
the present day. 

In thus describing the author of these ‘Poems’ I hardly feel 
myself to be using any figure of speech at all. To anyone accustomed 
to the critical study of style, whether in prose or poetry, the difference 
between imitation of and inspiration from an original is tho- 
roughly familiar. No parodist even, or none of the first force, is 
without something of both. He works, to a certain extent at any 
rate, from within outwards, and his happiest pieces of mimicry are in- 
variably those in which a thought, or an emotion characteristic of the 
parodied author has arisen in his mind and found natural expression 
in the author’s characteristic accents. But even with the best of 
deliberate imitators these creative moods are rare and intermittent, 
and only sustainable by effort; which, indeed, is the reason why we 
call him an imitator. When we find a contemporary writer who has 
penetrated to, and habitually abides in, the very heart of a bygone 
author, and still more when we find a contemporary poet who has 
saturated himself with the thought and feeling of a bygone poetic 
school ; whose daily spiritual life is lived among them ; who sees the 
world ‘in them,’ in the sense of Malebranche’s famous phrase—well, 
we must at least feel that we want another epithet than ‘ imitator,’ 
another adjective than ‘ imitative,’ to describe him and his verse. 

It is to this innominate category that Mr. Thompson belongs. 
No doubt he was born into it—that is to say, he has naturally ‘ thrown 
back’ to a poetic ancestry of from two hundred and fifty to two 
two hundred and eighty years ago. Such cases of spiritual atavism 
are not unknown ; but training and circumstances have perhaps in 
this particular case assisted Nature. This new poet is not a very 
young man—he is some years over thirty, I understand; and his 
poems are only new in the sense that their appearance in their present 
form of issue is their first introduction to the larger public. Many, if 
not most, of them have been contributed during the last few years to a 
little and little-known magazine of the name of ‘ Merry England,’ 
circulating exclusively, or almost exclusively, among Catholics. This 
periodical is not, it seems, sent out for review, and hence their very 
striking claims to notice have had scarcely any chance of critical 
recognition until now. 

The formative influence of the poet’s religious faith is very 
strongly felt in his poetry. Some of the pieces, indeed, are permeated 
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with that intensely, that almost ‘denominationally’ Catholic feeling, 
if I may risk offence in so describing it, which gives power and beauty, 
though ocasionally at the expense of breadth, to the work of a distin- 
guished member of the same communion, Mr. Coventry Patmore. 
But there is a great deal more in these poems than that. It is not 
only the religious ecstasy of Crashaw that they recall ; for all the daringly 
fantastic imagery, all the love-lyrical hyperbole, all that strange 
mixture of simplicity and artifice, of spontaneous passion and studied 
conceit which were so characteristic of the age of Crashaw are with 
the same astonishing fidelity reproduced. Take, for instance, such a 
passage as this from ‘ Her Portrait ’ :— 


How should I gauge what beauty is her dole 

Who cannot see her countenance for her soul, 

As birds see not the casement for the sky ? 

And as ’tis check they prove its presence by, 

I know not of her body till I find 

My flight debarred the heaven of her mind. 

Here is the face whence all should copied be, 

Did God make replicas of such as she ; 

Its presence felt by what it does abate, 

Because the soul shines through, tempered and mitigate. 


Or this :-— 


She wears that body but as one indues 

A robe, half careless, for it is the use ; 
Although her soul and it so fair agree, 

We sure may, unattaint of heresy, 

Conceit it might the soul’s begetter be... . 
God laid His finger on the ivories 

Of her pure members as on smoothéd keys 
And there outbreathed her spirit’s harmonies. 


Unless perhaps in here and there a sonnet of Rossetti’s, has this 
sort of sublimated enthusiasm for the bodily and spiritual beauty of 
womanhood found such expression as this between the age of the 
Stuarts and our own ? 

Even inanimate Nature hardly permits the poet to see her save 
through the veil of this old-world mysticism, or to describe her but in 
the imagery of religious ritual. Thus in the fine but unequal piece 
‘A Corymbus for Autumn ’ :— 


Or higher, holier, saintlier, when as now 
All nature sacerdotal seems, and thou. 
The calm hour strikes on yon golden gong 
In tones of floating and mellow light, 

A spreading summons to even-song ; 

See how there 

The cowléd night 
Kneels on the eastern sanctuary-stair. 
What is this feel of incense everywhere ? 
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Clings it round folds of the blanch-amiced clouds, 
Upwafted by the solemn thurifer, 
The mighty Spirit unknown 

That swingeth the slow earth before the embannered Throne ? 
But to realise the full extent to which the religious or semi- 
religious emotions, now ecstatic, now awe-stricken, dominate and 
colour the entire fabric of these strange poems, they must be 
read throughout. In the lines ‘To the Dead Cardinal of Westminster ’ 
we see them at their subtlest, and in the very powerful piece, ‘ The 
Hound of Heaven’-—a poem setting forth the pursuit of the human 
soul by the Divine grace—they are at their most intense. 

To the defects of these poems it is almost superfluous to point. 
No one familiar with the poetry of the poets whose spirit has animated 
and whose art has informed them will need to be told what these 
blemishes are. ‘ Conceits’ of imagination, extravagance of metaphor, 
licence of construction, ‘ preciosity ’ of phrase : these are faults which 
we look for as a matter of course in the seventeenth-century amorist 
and the seventeenth-century mystic ; and it must be admitted that 
Mr. Thompson’s poems yield examples of them in ample measure. 
Quotation is almost needless. A critical intelligence will have already 
noted the potentiality of these sins, if not the reality of their commis- 
sion, even in the few brief extracts already given above. The offences 
of phrase are perhaps a minor matter: not, indeed, because they re- 
present a minor degree of poetic guilt, but because they spring 
from a more curable habit. If Mr. Thompson writes much more, he 
will doubtless rid himself of his liking for such words as ‘ perturbate,’ 
and ‘ reformate,’ and ‘ trepidate,’ and ‘ consortress,’ and that dreadful 
outrage upon prosody, ‘congéner.’ Nor perhaps will he again sail so 
perilously near the wind of nonsense as to talk of his soul’s flight 
having ‘ fretted to dulcet jars, And silvern chatter, the pale port o’ 
the moon ’—a couple of lines which the late ingenious author of 
Firmilian would have been proud to add to his masterly skit on the 
Spasmodic School. But the faults that stare at one from the poem 
‘To the Dead Cardinal’ in the dozen or so of stanzas beginning 

Life is a coquetry 
Of Death which wearies me, 


Too sure 
Of the amour. 


are of the very essence of the style. The poet’s merciless insistence 
on his morbid conception of life, as fore-feeling the physical changes 
of death, and the exaggeration—-strangely impressive in the very 
sincerity and, so to speak, simplicity of its extravagance—with which 
he affirms and re-affirms his thought are quite in the manner of his 
chosen period—nay, seem inseparable from it. 

. . » The grave is in my blood ; 

I shake 
To winds that take 
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Tts grasses by the top: 

The rains thereon that drop 
Perturb 

With drip acerb 


My subtly answering soul ; 

The feet across its knoll 
Do jar 

Me from afar. 


As sap foretastes the spring ; 

As Earth, ere blossoming, 
Thrills 

With far daffodils, 


And feels her breast turn sweet 

With the unconceivéd wheat ; 
So doth 

My flesh foreloathe 


The abhorréd spring of Dis 

With seething presciences 
Affirm 

The preparate worm. 


The antepenultimate stanza is fatally marred by its metrical imper- 
fections. But the two that follow are typical. No other eight lines 
in the volume will sum up the qualities of Mr. Thompson’s poetry for 


good and evil so well as these. The pure beauty of the first two lines 
and the undeniable distinction of the three following are not more 
characteristic of one aspect of it than the ‘preparate’ and the 
‘seething presciences’ are of another. 

And of that poetry itself I can only end as I began, by saying 
that it is about the least likely of any that has been produced of late 
- years to ‘set the fashion of the future.’ Nay, that it will ever attract 
even any moderately large body of sympathetic students—at any rate 
outside the circle of Mr. Thompson’s fellow-Catholics—appears to me 
extremely doubtful. Not knowing him personally, I have, of course, 
no means of judging whether he can, or whether if he can he cares to, 
adopt some more ‘popular’ manner of poetic speech. But be this 
as it may, I can hardly doubt that at least that minority who can 
recognise the essentials under the accidents of poetry, and who feel 
that it is to poetic Form only, and not to forms that eternity 
belongs—will agree that alike in wealth and dignity of imagination, 
in depth and subtlety of thought, and in magic and mastery of 
language, a new poet of the first rank is to be welcomed in the author 
of this volume. 


H. D. Tratu. 
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4 
GRIFFITHS’ SECRETS OF THE PRISON HOUSE! 


MaAJor ARTHUR GRIFFITHS is, unquestionably, one of our greatest 
authorities on gaols and their management. His greatness may be 
said to have been thrust upon him. One fine winter morning in 
1869 he was about to start for the garrison drill ground at Gibraltar, 
where he was brigade major. But just as he was mounting his horse 
a messenger reached him from Sir Richard (afterwards Lord) Airey, 
then Governor, desiring him to take charge of the convict establish- 
ment. This changed the direction of his ride, and in a few minutes 
he entered upon his new and entirely unfamiliar duties. The cause 
of the Governor's sudden summons was soon apparent. Major 
Griffiths found the prison, which contained some five or six hundred 
convicts—mostly English, and many of them ‘lifers —almost in an 
uproar. ‘The comptroller had long been ill: discipline had gradually 
deteriorated; the staff of warders, worried and overworked, were 
losing heart ; and it was high time to vindicate authority with a firm, 
strong hand.’ This Major Griffiths proceeded to do, and, notwith- 
standing much perplexity and embarrassment—of which he gives an 
amusing account—arising from his utter unacquaintance with his 
work, he did it with a success so complete as to justify Lord Airey’s 
selection of him for the arduous task. Such was Major Griffiths’ 
introduction to the new career in which he has served with such 
conspicuous ability for the last quarter of a century. In the present 
volume he gives us the result of his varied experience and wide 
studies of the subject to which his energies have been unflaggingly 
devoted during these best years of his life. His book is largely, 
although indirectly, autobiographical, and that is one of its greatest 
merits. His personality is never obtruded, but his pages are replete 
with that legitimate and luminous egotism which, as Cardinal New- 
man has happily remarked, is true modesty. His skill as a story- 
teller has long been known, and in this work he makes full proof of 
it. Some of the tales which he relates are of quite thrilling interest. 

Major Griffiths, however, is not chiefly intent upon the mainte- 
nance of his reputation as a raconteur. His book is of serious value 
as a contribution to a subject of very great public interest and im- 
portance by an accomplished man of the world, who has always kept 
his eyes open and his mind unbiassed. Carlyle, inan amusing passage 
of his Latter Day Pamphlets, relates how the question ‘ What to do 
with our criminals’ was once blandly propounded by ‘a certain law 


 Seerets of the Prison House ; or, Gaol Studies and Sketches. By Arthur Griffiths, 
one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Prisons. London: Chapman & Hall. 1893. 
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dignitary, taking the cigar from his mouth and pensively smiling 
over a group of us under the summer beech tree.’ ‘What to do 
with our criminals?’ asked ‘ the official law dignitary’ again, as if 
entirely at a loss; ‘really one of the most difficult questions we have 
in these times.’ An ancient figure, not engaged in smoking, 
suggested ‘We might try to do justice towards them.’ To whom the 
official person, in a cheerfully scornful and triumphant manner: ‘ I'll 
thank you for a definition of justice.’ Well, there can be no doubt 
that the official person, upon whom Carlyle proceeds to pour out the 
vials of his wrath, made a very palpable hit. Green has well pointed 
out, in considering the right of the State to punish, that ‘there can 
be no @ priori criterion of just punishment except of an abstract 
and negative kind.’ 
Right and Wrong, 
Between whose endless jar Justice resides, 


says Shakespeare in Troilus and Cressida. It is a deep saying and 
worthy of being pondered. Putting aside, however, these philosophical 
considerations, we may say that for practical guidance in this matter 
we must look to Public Opinion, in its highest sense, as the expres- 
sion of the public conscience. The Public Opinion of our age will 
condemn as unjust the condition of English gaols in the time of 
Howard. Criminals were certainly punished there too much. It will 
equally condemn as unjust the existing condition of certain reforma- 
tories in some of the States of Northern America. Criminals are there 
as certainly punished too little. Indeed, it would be more correct to 
say that in some of the more famous of these institutions—the 
Elmira Reformatory in New York State and the Concord Reforma- 
tory in Massachusetts are the best known of them—punishment, in 
the proper sense of the word, does not exist at all. ‘The only 
wonder,’ Major Griffiths writes, ‘is that the inmates of any of these 
reformatories consent to go free. It is rather a boarding school than 
a prison—the education thorough, and carried far, including languages, 
music, science, and industrial art; the diet is plentiful, even luxu- 
rious ; amusements are permitted ; well-stocked libraries are provided 
of entertaining books’ (vol. i. p. 12). The main object of the 
managers of these institutions is apparently to render their ‘inmates’ 
—the word prisoner is tabooed there—as comfortable as possible. 
The Rev. Mr. Barnes, Chaplain of the Massachusetts State Prison, 
expressly tells us ‘a man is not sent to gaol to be punished.’ And 
Mr. Spalding, Secretary of the Massachusetts Prison Reform Associa- 
tion, declares : ‘We should not punish men for their crimes: punish- 
ment should be only that of instruction and elevation.’ To whom, 
surely, it may be fitly replied, in Carlyle’s words: ‘ My friends, will 
you permit me to say that all this is the mournfullest twaddle that 
human tongues could shake from them; that it has no solid founda- 
tion in the nature of things; and to a healthy human heart no 
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credibility whatever. If you love your thief or murderer, if Nature 
and Eternal Fact love him, then do as you are now doing. But if 
Nature and Fact do not love him—if they have set inexorable penalties 
upon him, and planted natural wrath against him in every God- 
created human heart—then, I advise you, cease, and change your 
hand.’ 

Now the great merit of the English prison system is that it, on the 
whole, accords with the dictates of Nature and Eternal Fact. ‘ There 
has been no slackness in correcting errors and remedying abuses 
since John Howard struck the keynote of indignant protest.’ But 
we have not, as our American friends express it, ‘ gone off into the 
region of gush,’ and sacrificed sense to sentiment. It is not too much 
to say that British prisons are the best administered in the world. 
They exhibit the golden mean between the two extremes of undue 
harshness and undue lenity in the treatment of convicts. And the 
reason doubtless is because our system is not the outcome of doctri- 
naire fads or mealy-mouthed philanthropies. It is, Major Griffiths 
well observes, ‘ the growth of time, the product of experience.’ That 
it is perfect he does not aver, neither do I. One grievous blot upon 
it is that children are still denizens of our gaols, and his chapter on 
Juvenile Crime is one of the ablest and most valuable in the book. 
Major Griffiths closes his work with some remarks on what he calls 
‘the somewhat haphazard administration of the penal code.’ His 
remarks are just enough, but he does not, I think, sufficiently bring 
out the irrational severity with which offences against property are 
often punished, while equally irrational leniency is displayed as often 
by our courts in respect of offences against the person. I remember 
the case of an old woman tried a few years ago at York before 
Lord Coleridge for stealing a piece of cloth. She had just under- 
gone a sentence of ten years’ penal servitude for stealing a door- 
mat. The Lord Chief Justice sentenced her to three months’ hard 
labour, remarking, ‘I do not know what is to become of punishment. 
If people are to be sent to ten years’ servitude for stealing a door- 
mat, what is to become of them for half-killing their wives?’ Major 
Griffiths contends: ‘ What we want is greater discrimination in the 
infliction of punishment.’ No doubt we want that. We also want a 
set of generally accepted penological principles on which our judges 
of Assize and chairmen of Quarter Sessions will act. And, so far as 
I can see, we are not at present likely to get it. 

W. S. LiLty. 
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5 
‘EDITION DE LUXE’ OF ALEXANDRE, DUMAS! 


At the famous jubilee revival of ‘Le Roi s’amuse’ at the Théatre 
Frangais, a French painter sitting in a stall near to mine began 
talking to me about certain eminent Englishmen and their views of 
French literature and art. Among other things, he asked me whom 
Rossetti, then lately dead, considered to be the greatest French writer 
of the nineteenth century. ‘The immortal quadroon,’ I said, *‘ whose 
“ Henri Trois et Sa Cour” opened the path for ‘‘ Hernani” and “ Le 
Roi s’amuse.”’ ‘ Dumas!’ he exclaimed in the greatest surprise. 
‘Yes!’ I said, ‘the greatest French writer of modern times was, in 
Rossetti’s opinion, Dumas, the emancipator of your stage from the 
slavery of eighteenth-century formulas.’ Naturally, my interlocutor 
had expected me to name the great poet whose dramatic master- 
piece we had come to see, and who sat there triumphant in his box. 
‘ Dumas set before Balzac and Hugo—and by Rossetti!’ he said again. 
‘Impossible.’ ‘Next to me,’ I said, ‘is sitting Hugo’s friend, Swin- 
burne, who could corroborate me when I say that Rossetti, notwith- 
standing all his admiration of Hugo, gave the first place to Dumas 
on account of that free and abounding geniality of touch which made 
Michelet say of him that he was ‘one of the forces of Nature.” 
Many of the masterpieces of the great raconteur has Rossetti read 
out to me through many a delightful winter evening.’ 

Although so exacting a critic as Villemain has said of Dumas’ 
dramas that they area great historical achievement, this view was very 
far from being shared by the ‘ art-and-culture ’ sets of Paris. It seemed 
as though the analytic school of Fiction was destined to trample 
down the work of the mere objective storyteller, howsoever picturesque 
and brilliant. It was, of course, impossible to deny that the circula- 
tion of Dumas’ books was still enormous ; but then that very fact told 
against him in the opinion of the superior people. ‘Was not the 
circulation of “‘ Le Juif-Errant” and “‘ Les Mystéres de Paris ” also 
enormous ? If mere width of circulation gave an imaginative writer 
a high place in true literature, who could take precedence of Eugéne 
Sue?’ Since the day when that conversation took place in the Théatre 
Frangais a change has, I hope, come across French taste. French people 
have not, it is true, realised the fact which was realised by Rossetti, and 
by certain other eminent people now living in England, that Dumas, 
besides being the greatest inventor of stories in the Western world, isa 
humourist of a peculiarly fascinating kind. Still, this édition de luxe 


1 Alexandre Dumas: Les Trois Mousquetaires. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1894. 


Compositions de Maurice Leloir. 
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of his select works shows, I hope, that. they are at last on the right 
track. M. Calmann Lévy has done well to begin with ‘ Les Trois 
Mousquetaires,’ and he has been extremely happy in securing M. 
Maurice Leloir to illustrate it. None of Dumas’ novels are more 
ebullient of the animal spirits, the wit, the humour, the picturesque- 
ness, which are Dumas’ great characteristics, and the texture of the 
style is here so entirely his own—so entirely pure and graceful—that 
there is no suspicion of ‘another hand.’ In humour, some have ven- 
tured to compare him to Cervantes, but there is nothing in literature 
like the humour of Dumas: on one side only is it Cervantic: it 
has the great master’s sweet ease, but it has not his pensive philo- 
sophy. Let me call him a juvenile Cervantes, whose humour shows 
itself in blossom and not in mellow fruit. Some time ago, in speak- 
ing of the amazing growth of Shakespeare’s mind from the period 
when he wrote ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ to the period when he wrote 
‘ Measure for Measure,’ I said that all artists may be divided into two 
great classes: those whose genius suffers an arrestation of growth after 
early manhood (or at least after middle age), and those whose powers 
go on growing until the inexorable physical laws of culmination and 
decay begin to assert themselves. It is this great fact that makes all 
speculation as to the future work of Chatterton, Keats, and Shelley 
perfectly idle. Precocity and slowness of development are both matters 
of idiosyncrasy of organism. From the time when he produced ‘ Henri 
Trois et Sa Cour’ to the time when he produced ‘ La Tour de Nesle,’ 
Dumas’ wealth of invention, imagination, and brilliant dialogue went 
on increasing, and afterwards became simply prodigious. As to mere 
stage-craft, there is, I will venture to say, nothing in drama to equal 
the famous prison scene where Buridan is releasedfrom his bonds in 
‘La Tour de Nesle,’ the crown of melodrama. Not even the ladder 
scene in Hugo’s ‘Le Roi s’amuse’ can be compared with it. Had 
Dumas’ iniellect gone on growing from his thirtieth year, his place 
would have been not at the top of raconteurs and masters of stage- 
craft ; it would have been almost in the front rank ofthe great artists 
of the world. The truth is, however, that when, after thirty, growth 
goes on as it did in the case of Shakespeare, it does so because the ima- 
gination of youth has become strengthened by the growing luminosity 
of the mere intelligence. But dazzling as is the work of the year 
1844, there is apparent no growth of the intellect in Dumas. 

In a certain sense, indeed, it may be said that Dumas never 
reached intellectual manhood at all; and hence his works are never 
novels in the true sense, but stories. 

And if this juvenility is his weakness, it is also his charm—his 
unique, his ineffable charm. Splendid as were the animal spirits of 
Dickens when he wrote the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ they began even in 
‘Nicholas Nickleby’ to wane; and afterwards, although his wit, 
humour, and wisdom went on growing, it was very rarely that he drew 
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for his effects upon those animal spirits which made the fortune of 
‘ Pickwick.’ But ‘ Les Trois Mousquetaires’ was written when Dumas 
was forty-two, and the gusto of every page is that of a schoolboy. A boy 
he remained—indeed, a marvellous boy—down to his latest moment. 
This is strikingly brought out by the pathetic account of his last 
words, given by his son in the beautiful introduction to the present 
edition. 

One day in December 1870, when the great magician was lying ill 
at his son’s house near Dieppe, he showed signs that he was sinking 
fast. 


Tout 4 coup il devint pensif et son visage prit une expression de grand re- 
cueillement et de grande mélancolie. Dans ses yeux si caressants tout 4 l’heure je 
vis briller deux larmes, Je lui demandai ce qui l’attristait ainsi. Il me prit une 
main, me regarda bien en face et me dit d’une voix ferme: ‘Je te le dirai, si tu 
me promets de répondre 4 ma question, non pas avec la partialité d’un fils ou la 
complaisance d’un ami, mais avec la franchise d’un vaillant frére d’armes et 
Yautorité d’un bon juge. ...’ ‘Je te le promets...’ ‘Jure-le...’ ‘Je tele 
in. ss Ea em? .. ss 

Il hésita encore un moment; puis se décidant: ‘Eh bien! crois-tu,’ me dit-il, 
‘qu'il restera quelque chose de moi?’ Et ses yeux ne quittaient pas les miens, . . 

‘ Si tu n’as pas d’autre inquiétude que celle-la,’ lui dis-je gaiment, en le regardant 
comme il me regardait, ‘tu peux étre tranquille, il restera beaucoup de toi. . .’ ‘ Vrai ? 

. vrai... Surton honneur? ...’ ‘Sur mon honneur .. 2 Et comme j’étais 
devenu d‘autant plus souriant que j‘avais 4 lui cacher mon émotion, il eut confiance. 
De la main qui tenait la mienne il m’attira vers lui et nous nous embrassimes 
longuement. 


And assuredly no better illustrator of such a story as ‘ Les Trois 
Mousquetaires ’ could be found than M. Maurice Leloir, whose method 
as a book illustrator seems to me exactly right, striking the happy 
medium between the sensationalism that in book illustration was once 
in vogue, and the unimaginative commonplace that in our own time 
bids fair to supplant it. 

Whether or not the craze for illustrated literature is going to 
last, there is no doubt that it is pretty generally accompanied at 
present by a marked change in designing. From the ‘anecdotical ’ 
our designers have, with a few brilliant exceptions, passed into the 
wearisome. Their languid designs make languid the reader’s ima- 
gination. This may easily be seen by comparing some of the 
illustrated magazines of our own day with the journals (even the 
cheapest) of forty years ago, when the designer got no immunity 
from clumsy woodcutting by the present processes. When Gilbert 
or when Ainslie set out to illustrate a scene in a cheap periodical 
of the day, he was not allowed to shirk, even had he desired to 
do so, the strong situations for which the story itself was con- 
structed. His business was the old-fashioned one of translating 
these strong situations from literary art into his own. Hasty 
enough and crude enough his designs often were, to be sure; but 
they were at least honest attempts to do the particular business of 
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the illustrator’s own art, attempts which really required, if not 
imagination, at least fancy. Nowadays we have changed all that. 
For instance, the story-teller, in telling us that George de Barnewell, 
having been inspired to pass into the gentleman’s bedroom in order 
to break open the money chest, says that ‘George arose from the 
chair in his own room and opened the door.’ By the old honest 
method the designer would have tried to do something to strengthen 
the story’s dramatic picture. He would have given us George 
breaking open the chest or George counting the stolen guineas. The 
average designer of the present day, fearful, perhaps, lest he should 
be denounced as ‘ anecdotical,’ gives us the picture of a man opening 
a door with the intention of passing out, and underneath is inscribed 
the exciting legend ‘ George opened the door.’ It is when compared 
with such work as this that an artist such as M. Maurice Leloir 
shines. ’ 
In a letter to M. Dumas fils he says :— 


Voila deux ans que je vis avec d’Artagnan, Athos, Porthos, Aramis et tous les 
personnages de cette grande épopée. Vous ne sauriez croire avec quelle peine je 
les quitte. Puissé-je les retrouver bientét dans ‘ Vingt ans aprés’! 


And most readers of the volumes will echo this wish heartily. 


THEODORE WATTS. 


6 
LAUNCELOT AND GUENEVERE! 


‘HE is a bold man who attacks the Arthurian legend anew,’ I hear 
many exclaim, and it requires the possession of some remarkable 
qualities in Mr. Richard Hovey to impel me to draw attention to 
this ‘poem in dramas,’ which comes to us from America. I do not 
believe that it has met with any very wide recognition there, while 
in England it is utterly unknown. Yet, in spite of many faults, the 
volume—or at least that portion of the volume with which I shall 
here deal—shows powers of a very unusual quality. The clearness 
and vividness of characterisation, the capacity of seeing and of making 
us see, in a few happy touches, the ease and inevitableness of the 
blank verse, free alike’ from convolution and monotony—these are 
more than enough to counterbalance the errors of taste, redundancy, 
and the unconscious plagiarisms from Shakespeare and others which 
it needs no keen critical faculty to detect. The work is immature, 


1 A Poem in Dramas. By Richard Hovey. New York: Lovell. 
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but the author is a young man, and there is here distinct evidence 
that he is not a mere imitator, that if he has caught here’and there 
the echo of other voices, his own is clear and full-throated, vibrating 
with passionate sensibility. 

And here, at the outset, as I have spoken of unconscious plagia- 
rism, let me say that there is nothing in this volume’ to remind us 
unduly of The Idylls of the King. The opening scenes of the drama 
are just anterior to the marriage ; its whole action comprises but a few 
weeks, and therefore naturally terminates long before the catastrophe 
which forms the subject of one of the most powerful and moving passages 
in the late Poet Laureate’s poem. Moreover, to point out a yet more 
important difference, Arthur is not here represented as the ‘ blame- 
less king:’ his former intrigue with Morgause, Queen of the Orkneys, 
and his abandonment of her, whereby her thirst for vengeance is 
roused, are pivots on which much of the action revolves. But the 
character, though stained by more than one such moral dereliction, 
does not lose our sympathy, our sense of its dignity and knightly 
splendour, and appeals to us perhaps more, as a faulty human being, 
who has sinned and has now to suffer, than does the marble perfec- 
tion of a king almost ‘too good for human nature’s daily food.’ 

The first scene of The Marriage of Guenevere shows us the King 
on the morning before his marriage, surrounded by his knights, each 
of whose characters comes out gradually before us with curious, un- 
mistakable distinctness—the staunch, true-hearted Bors ; the cynical, 
loose-principled Galahaut ; the garrulous boy Lionel ; and his earnest 
brother Ector. 

A lady enters, craving the King’s help to deliver her lover, cap- 
tured by the barbarous Turquine, ‘far back within the impenetrable 
hills.” The King declares that on the morrow, when his marriage is 
over, he will go forth and release the knight; but the lady pleading 
that it may then be too late to save his life, Launcelot offers, with 
three others, ‘to seek and slay this Turquine.’ The King, though 
loth that his best friend should not be at his right hand during the 
ceremony, consents, and the four knights depart. The next scene 
is a rocky pass, when they and the lady are on the road. Launcelot 
lingers behind with Bors, suddenly smitten by a recollection which 
has coloured all his life of late. 


. . » « This is the very spot. 
I lay here, cousin, even here where this gaunt bramble 
Still tugs a meagre life out of the cleft 
Where it is rooted—faint almost to death ; 
.... A long time lay I so, 
Too weak to struggle with impending doom, 
And death seemed like to yawn and swallow me. 
Bors. And yet you are not dead. How ’scaped you, then? 
Laun. God sent a blessed angel to my aid. 
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There, on the peak beyond the gulf, I saw her, 
Standing against the sky, with garments blown, 
The mistress of the winds! An angel, said I ? 
God was more kind, He sent a woman to me. 
Bors, The Lady of the Hills! 
Daun. Ay, so I call her, 
For other name I know not. 
Bors. The unknown lady 
Whom you have made more famous than a queen! 
Here saw you her the first time ? 
Laun. And the last time. 
She was attended by a motley Fool, 
Who stretched his hand and pointed where I lay. 
She saw me, and in pity of my case 
Sent Master Dagonet—so the Fool was called, 
But he nowise would tell the lady’s name— 
To help me down the pass. But she went on 
Alone across the summits of the hills, 
Like some grand free Diana of the North, 
And passed out of my sight, as daylight fades 
Out of the western sky. But I no more 
Was faint, and went my way, considering. 


The method of presentation here is very simple. There is no 
heaping up of epithets, no writing of tortured sense in the dungeons 
of obscurity. There is not a word too much; and assuredly none 
that could be added would bring the picture more clearly before our 
eyes in all its vivid freshness of colour. That first hint of the proud, 
untrammelled princess, roaming over the hills, attended only by the 
‘motley Fool,’ prepares us for the character of Guenevere as her 
parents afterwards describe her— 


Wild as the sea-mew, restless of restraint, 

She roams the jutting capes of Cameliard, 

Like some strange dweller of the mountain-winds, 
Half kelpie and half woman... . 


Her mother, when left alone with Guenevere, says— 


So far, my daughter, you have walked your way, 
Self-willed, imperious, like a wanton child 

That will not let her parents hold her hand, 

Yet knows them near to save her if she fall. 
Now they will not be near, and you may find 
That freedom lays a weight upon our souls 

That often we would like to shift to others. 


Guenevere is weary of her narrow sphere. She longs for—she 
knows not what. Therefore she says— 


... Igo to a new life. 
I have ordered a new pair of manacles. 
Arthur? As well Arthur as another— 
I care not... . 


She has yielded to her father’s supplications that she will marry, 
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but in the scene with her young brother, Peredure, who is in love 
with Morgause, ignorant of her infamous past, and whose character 
is delicately indicated by his sister, when she says— 


There’s something of the woman in his nature, 
That makes his manliness a finer thing, 





it is apparent that she does not know, does not believe in love. She 
marries because 






It is the law for women that they marry, 
Else they endure a scorned, inactive fate. 


She knows that Arthur is 





. a very princely gentleman, 
. . » One whom at least I never shall despise. . . . 













But this is not enough for Peredure. His passionate, loving heart, 
which has already suffered, foresees the danger in store for 
Guenevere if she marries one for whom she has no stronger feeling 
than this. He urges her not to 


. » . » build a prison for thyself, 
From whose barred windows thou mayst sometimes see 
Love beckoning to thee when thou canst not come! 
There is no sorrow like a love denied, 
Nor any joy like love that has its will. 
Oh, keep thy feet unbound to follow Love, 
When he shall come to lead thee to his rest! ... 







In the next act Launcelot, returning victorious over Turquine, is 
presented by Galahaut to the Queen, and in her recognises the Lady 
of the Hills. Arthur has set forth the morning after his marriage to 
subdue an uprising of the King of Cornwall. Thus the love-making, 
encouraged as it is by the unprincipled Galahaut, ripens unchecked. 
Launcelot, indeed, struggles, but his effort to subdue his passion and 
do his friend no wrong is, at the best, feeble. When taxed with it 
by Bors, and urged not to forget his duty, he replies— 

















Duty? The word is colder than the moon. 

Thou art an icy counsellor. Dost think 

That love will, like a hound that licks my hand, 
Down at my bidding? Nay, thou hast not loved, 
Nor dost not know that when Love enters in 

He enters as a master, not a slave. 


It is in vain, after this, that the loyal-hearted Bors, who through- 
out contrasts so nobly with Galahaut, appeals to Launcelot to be 
‘ your own great self, and turn this love, if it be true hat it will not 
be cast out, to something high and noble.’ Galahaut is at hand to 
silence compunction and facilitate the meetings of the lovers. If 
Launcelot struggles but feebly to subdue his unholy passion, 
R2 
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Guenevere may be said not to struggle at all in the scenes which 
follow. It is a true touch of human nature, and very skilfully 
suggested throughout this portion of the drama, that, having all her 
youth long been impatient of control, her treachery does not oppress 
her, as does the burden of his disloyalty on the hitherto stainless 
knight. 

I have not space to go through the remainder of the drama, scene 
by scene. The infamous Morgause discovers and resolves to betray 
the secret of the guilty pair. Sir Ladinas, at her instigation, has 
given notice to the Lord Seneschal that on the King’s return he will 
publicly charge the Queen with high treason for her amours. The 
scandal has rapidly spread. But Dagonet, the Fool, who is devoted 
to Guenevere, tells Peredure of Morgause’s intrigue with Ladinas, 
and the boy finding the two together, slays his rival, and then in his 
despair commits suicide. 

Morgause’s unsupported testimony to the charge of the Queen’s 
guilt is of course scornfully rejected by the King, and the Queen of 
the Orkneys is expelled the kingdom. Arthur’s unswerving trust 
to the end in the two who have betrayed him is profoundly touch- 
ing. A deceived husband has been held up to the world’s ridicule 
from time immemorial. It is the first time that, as far as I remember, 
the final curtain falls upon a husband still deceived, but for whom 
the spectators can only feel the utmost reverence and pity. 
























HamILTon AipDE. 


7 
MR. WEYMAN’S ‘GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE’! 







THERE is a class of book which acquires a certain fashion as a touch- 
stone of superior discernment; it discovers the acuteness of critics 
or the intelligence of readers. But the truly noticeable books 
generally discover themselves. Even in the by-paths of literature 
neglected treasures are seldom found, while in the broad and beaten 
track of fiction few stories that are worth reading are passed by un- 
heeded. There is at least this compensation for the mass of criticism 
which is accumulated from every side. I do not suppose, therefore, 
that I have lighted on a gem which has hitherto escaped attention. 
On the contrary, I am glad to see that the merits of A Gentleman of 
France have been widely recognised. But the fact that a portion of 
the public has already appreciated its excellence ought not to exclude 
it from a list of noticeable books. 





















1 A Gentleman of France, By Stanley J. Weyman. London: Longmans, 1894. 
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As an historical novel A Gentleman of France necessarily labours 
under difficulties which the fiction that deals with our contemporaries 
wholly escapes. It has nothing to do with the present day, and the 
truer it is to the life which it depicts the more remote it becomes 
from the problems, manners, and thoughts of the nineteenth century. 
Human nature is, of course, the common ground of all fiction. It 
may be that our religious convictions are still strong enough to with- 
stand the fear of the stake, that our loyalty is as staunch, our courage 
as firm, our love as true as in the days of Henry of Navarre. At any 
rate we are tried in a totally different way. It is in the trials of 
human nature that the novelist, whether his subject is the past or 
the present, finds his material, and in the form of the trial lies the 
main difference between historical novels and the fiction of contem- 
porary life. 

To some readers the remoteness is an insuperable drawback ; to 
others it is an irresistible attraction. But no one wants fiction to run 
in a narrow groove. Impassioned lovers of the past would probably 
confess that, if all novels dealt with extinct conditions of society, the 
world would be the poorer. Enthusiastic devotees of contemporary 
life might, perhaps, admit that for others, if not for themselves, an 
occasional excursion into the past may be refreshing. They might be 
the more ready to make the admission because the year 1893 was 
remarkably rich in pictures of the surroundings among which we our- 
selves live. 

Skilful hands have recently painted contemporary life with bril- 
liancy, humour, and pathos. Look, for instance—not indeed to the 
exclusion of worthy rivals—at Dodo, I Forbid the Banns, or Ships 
that Pass in the Night. 

Dodo is the apotheosis of that heartlessness which it is the 
fashion to impute to the society in which we live. The effectiveness 
of the portrait is undeniable; its truth may be open to dispute. 
For every single person who is competent to judge of the truth of 
the picture by experience there are a thousand who decide it on 
dubious hearsay. I am quite conscious that I belong to the majority 
when I hazard the conjecture that Dodo does not belong to a wholly 
extinct species. J Forbid the Banns, again, handles lightly and 
humorously a topic which has been called a burning question of the 
day. The experience of the heroine, who, in spite of her theories, 
remains a charming woman, is, perhaps, more conclusive on the sub- 
ject than the pages of heated discussion which have recently blazed 
within the covers of our magazines, Or, lastly, take Ships that Pass 
in the Night, a book which in constructive power, imaginative insight, 
and artistic beauty rises to a very high level of excellence. If Davos 
can have an idyll, it finds it in the pathos of a story which, though 
mournful, is never morbid. The book paints a side of the human lot 
which is never wholly absent from our midst, and it touches with firm 
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yet tender hands that increasing impatience of the mystery of pain 
which leads to acts of desperation. 

All these, as books of the present day, possess advantages which 
are denied to historical novels. If we are so disposed, we can arrange 
at will the dramatis persone whom the author’s imagination has 
conjured up; we can unconsciously appropriate to ourselves the vir- 
tues of the hero or the heroine, and, with more deliberate purpose, 
assign the faults of the villains to our friends and relations. Here 
are the characters of which we confidently recognise the originals, 
and affirm as a fact that ‘B is Mr. X’ and ‘C is Mrs. Z.’ Here are 
the witty comments on contemporary questions which are just what 
we always thought but have not hitherto uttered. Here, too, are the 
graver observations on men and things the truth of which we confirm 
or demolish from the heights of our limited experience. 

It is not in this way that we read and enjoy historical novels. 
There is a pestilent class of reader who makes pencil notes in the 
books of lending libraries. If he is reading an historical novel, he may 
venture to correct a date or join issue on the statement that kings 
wore boots in the twelfth century. But, if the novel deals with con- 
temporary life, he abounds in queries, or notes of admiration, or such 
remarks as ‘ Bosh,’ ‘ How true,’ or ‘I know this as a fact.’ There is 
use, it is said, in every created being, and the use of this class of 
reader may be to illustrate the different way in which works of 
historical or contemporary fiction are read and enjoyed. 

But the pleasure of reading of our own doings may pall from 
excess. We are not always so vain or untruthful as to make our- 
selves out to be heroes and heroines, nor are we always so ill-natured 
as to delight in the unsparing dissection of the faults of our friends 
and relations. Narcissus, as is well known, died from incessantly 
contemplating the beauty of his own image. It is quite conceivable 
that, under somewhat different conditions, the same fate may befall 
his successors of to-day. The fact is that we and our world may be 
too much with us. When it is, we can at least escape to other 
climes, other ages, other conditions of society, in the company of 
A Gentleman of France. 

The same may be said of any good historical novel. It may be said, 
that is, of Katriona or of the Refugees. But without comparing Mr. 
Weyman’s work with the very different work of Mr. Stevenson or Mr. 
Conan Doyle, there are reasons why I prefer to recommend A Gentle- 
man of France. Every one, probably, has read the other two books, 
and that is a sufficient argument for recommending a book which some 
one has probably not read. For my own part, my interest in both 
Katriona and the Refugees faded from the moment the hero left his 
native shore. I always hoped that David Balfour would go back to 
Scotland and marry the other lady. In the Refugees I heartily wished 
that the party would return to France, where they seemed to be at 
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home, and cease to trespass on the preserves of the Last of the 
Mohicans. And, lastly, it seems to me that Katrtona is as inferior to 
Kidnapped as the Refugees is to Micah Clarke, while A Gentleman 
of France is the best book which Mr. Weyman has as yet produced. 

Shall I tell the story? To attempt to do so would be an imper- 
tinence, as the Gentleman of France tells it himself immeasurably 
better than I could hope to do. Let it suffice to say that there is a 
background of romantic interest, filled, but not overcrowded, with the 
historical figures who lived in the most romantic epoch of French 
history. In the foreground the hero and heroine move rapidly 
through a series of exciting adventures, love, quarrel, misunderstand 
each other, and finally are made happy. It is a thoroughly wholesome 
novel, and it is at the same time a book to carry you, Mr. Editor, out 
of yourself, and make you forget to bring out the Nineteenth Century 
on its appointed day. 


Row.anp E. PROTHERO. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE QUEEN 
AND HER SECOND PRIME MINISTER 


WuHeEN Lord Melbourne became the Queen’s Prime Minister on her 
accession in 1837, she was a young girl only a few days over eighteen 
years of age. When Lord Melbourne was succeeded by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1841, the Queen was still a girl in years, but she was twenty- 
two and married. Under the gentle auspices of Lord Melbourne the 
girl Princess became a woman and a queen. Sir Robert Peel’s task 
was a very different one. By the Queen’s side he found a prince 
three months younger than the Sovereign, a foreigner by birth, full 
of keen intellectual interests, of singularly strong and masterful 
character, absorbed by honourable ambition to utilise powers he was 
conscious of possessing, and yet, owing to the jealous regard of English 
statesmen in former times, precluded by constitutional usage from 
taking his place on the throne beside his wife. The Queen had been 
anxious to make her husband King-Consort, and indeed had strained 
every nerve to bring it about; but Lord Melbourne had turned a 
deaf ear to hints and suggestions, and it was only when he met her 
plain request by the rough though not unfriendly remark, ‘ For 
God’s sake let’s hear no more of it, ma’am. If you once get the 
English people into the habit of making kings, you may get them 
into the habit of unmaking them,’ that the subject was dropped. 

Sir Robert Peel, when he took office in 1841, found the Queen’s 
husband her friend and secretary, but when he quitted office in 1847 
he left Prince Albert in fact, though not in name, co-equal Sovereign 
and King-Consort. Up to the time of the birth of the Princess Royal 
the Queen alone possessed pass-keys of all the official boxes which 
were sent by the ministers to the palace. That event saw the first 
advance in the political position of the Prince, for he was then put 
in possession of duplicate keys and established as private secretary 
to the Queen; but when, four years afterwards, Lord John Russell 
went to Windsor at a crisis in the destinies of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government, he could not fail to notice the great change that had 
taken place. 

Formerly, as he knew, the Queen received her Ministers alone ; 
they communicated with her only, although they were aware that 
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everything was known to Prince Albert ; but now the Queen and the 
Prince together received Lord Lansdowne and Lord John Russell, and 
both of them, where the first person singular had been used, now 
employed the first person plural. 

If Lord Melbourne’s instinct was adverse to an official recognition 
of the Prince as king, others, including Stockmar, were equally 
opposed to the idea, and though the Queen’s tenacity induced her to 
reopen the question with Sir Robert Peel, the Prince’s soumi judg- 
ment prompted him to see that the point was not pressed. To Peel, 
however, the Prince owed, as the Queen herself has affirmed, his 
introduction into public life. It was natural that a nature so intense, 
so full of romantic zeal to act rightly, and withal so self-commanding 
as that of Prince Albert, should appeal to the new Prime Minister. 
The difficulty lay at first in the seeds of prejudice which had been 
sown in the mind of the Queen by the action of Peel himself 
when leader of the Opposition to Lord Melbourne’s Govern- 
ment. Two years before her marriage the Queen had occasion 
to meet Sir Robert Peel under circumstances which had galled and 
pained her, and if her behaviour to him personally had been 
perfectly kind, the dislike with which she regarded him as a 
successor to Lord Melbourne had become obvious to those about the 
Court. The resignation of her Ministers in May of that year had 
been altogether unexpected by her, and Lord John Russell has related 
that, during her interview with him, the young Sovereign was 
dissolved in tears ; that afterwards she remained secluded for a whole 
day, refusing to dine as usual with her courtiers, and invisible to 
them all. Upon Lord Melbourne’s advice, however, she sent for the 
Duke of Wellington, and before seeing him she had regained her 
composure. The Duke of Wellington, Tory as he was, adopted a 
position which in these days is supposed to be the special privilege of 
Radical politicians ; and in refusing to be Prime Minister he relied 
mainly on a view, now abandoned to faddists, that that post should 
always be held by a member of the House of Commons. When he 
urged the Queen to send for Peel, whatever her reluctance may have 
prompted, she consented at once, and upon the Duke suggesting that 
it would be more in accordance with usage that she should herself write 
to the man who was about to be her Minister, she did so without 
comment, merely requesting the Duke to mention to him that he 
would receive a communication asking him to repair to the Palace. 
Peel has recorded that when he arrived in full dress, according to 
custom, somewhat doubtful of his reception, he was received extremely 
well, and left the Queen perfectly satisfied, having accepted the 
responsibility of attempting to form a Government. 

In order to appreciate the impression made upon the Queen by 
Peel, it is necessary to picture him as he then was in the prime of 
life ; a man of great vigour, tall and manly, in his fiftieth year only, 
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but with almost thirty years of parliamentary and official life marked 
on his face. His political career commenced when he was a lad of 
twenty-two. Three years later he was Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and he had been ever since that time one of the most conspicuous 
figures in the House of Commons. Now he was fifty, and on the 
eve of becoming, with the exception of the Duke of Wellington, the 
most prominent Englishman of his day. In some respects he was a 
new type, and belonged to a new order of statesmen. Sprung from 
a mercantile stock, he possessed the defects and virtues which are 
inherent in the provincial middle class. He was essentially, as has 
been well said of constitutional statesmen, a man of common opinions 
though of uncommon abilities ; and while in thoughts and ideas other 
men laboured, he entered into their labours. If he was devoid of all 
originality of mind, he was rich, decorous, hard-working, and had 
devoted himself regularly to the task of politics. In appearance 
when young, when his hair was brown and curly, he struck Mr. 
Disraeli as the possessor of a very radiant expression of countenance ; 
he struck Carlyle later in life as a.man 


finely made, of strong, not heavy, rather of elegant stature; stands straight, head 
slightly thrown back, and eyelids modestly drooping ; every way mild and gentle, 
yet with less of that fixed smile than portraits give him. . . . Clear, strong blue 
eyes which kindle on occasion, voice extremely good, low toned, something of 
cooing in it, rustic, affectionate, honest, mildly persuasive; . . . reserved, 
seemingly, by nature ; obtrudes nothing of diplomatic reserve ; on the contrary, a 
vein of mild fun in him ; real sensibility to the ludicrous. 


Another physical attribute noticed by the shrewd old Scot is 
curious. On some occasion, when Peel was showing off his gallery 
of pictures at Bath House, and in so doing spread his hand over that 
of Dr. Johnson in Reynolds’s well-known portrait, to illustrate some 
anecdote, Carlyle observed that it was ‘as fine a man’s hand as I 
remember to have seen, strong, delicate, and scrupulously clean.’ 

It may be thought that the qualities which Carlyle found to his 
taste were not necessarily appreciable by a young girl. Greville, 
whose point of view was somewhat different from that of the Scottish 
poet, was present at the first dinner which the Queen gave to her 
new Minister in 1841, and he observed that while she talked to Peel 
and Lord Aberdeen much as she used to do to her old Ministers, and 
made no difference in her manner to them, Peel, when she spoke to 
him, could not help putting himself into his ‘ accustomed attitude of a 
dancing master giving a lesson ;’ and he charitably suggests that she 
would have liked him better if he could have kept his legs still. 

In the drawing-room, after dinner, Lord Melbourne’s chair had 
gone, and the Lord-in-Waiting had orders to put the Ministers down 
to whist, while the Queen sat at her round table, with Lord Melbourne 
no more, but flanked by two ladies, whom Greville evidently thought 
scarcely capable of sustaining the burden of companionship for a 
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whole evening. Bishop Wilberforce said of Peel that in his family 
he was reserved and shy: that he had the air of a man conscious 
of great powers and slight awkwardnesses,’ and this failure in manner 
was not limited to his domestic circle, for the Queen told Lord 
Melbourne that she found Peel so shy that it made her shy, and 
rendered intercourse with her new Minister difficult and embarrassing. 
Melbourne anticipated that this would wear off, and wear off it 
did, as the acquaintance between Peel and Prince Albert, and con- 
sequently between Peel and the Queen, ripened into regard and 
friendship. 

The new Minister believed, he had been frequently told, that the 
Queen looked upon him with mistrust and dislike; and this hostility 
was known to have originated in the disputes called by the slang 
name of the ‘ Bedchamber Plot,’ when Peel’s manner, even though 
his contention may have been sound, was said to have been peremp- 
tory and harsh. Lord Grey’s considerable experience of Court 
politics drove him to the conclusion that, although Peel was without 
Court favour, and although his manners and character were not best 
calculated to obtain it in the eyes of a young Queen of twenty-two, 
yet if he were prudent and conciliatory, he had no doubt of his suc- 
cessfully making his position secure and comfortable. If Lord Grey 
had no doubts, Peel had many, and he had been given to understand 


that the Queen’s dislike of him would lead her to ‘trip up his heels 
whenever she could.’ 
Lord Melbourne had done his best to assure Peel that these 


suspicions were ill-founded, and so anxious was he to bring about a 
good understanding between the Sovereign and the man he felt sure 
would some day inevitably be her Minister, that it showed itself in 
queer ways and at unexpected moments. At a Court ball more than 
a year before he quitted office, he noticed that Peel stood proudly 
aloof, and going up to him he whispered with great earnestness, 
‘ For God’s sake, go and speak to the Queen.’ Peel made no move, 
but it was said at the time that both entreaty and refusal were emi- 
nently characteristic of the two men. 

When, however, it became necessary for Peel to ‘speak to the 
Queen,’ no one could have behaved with finer tact. Almost the first 
declaration he made to her was to the effect that if any other minis- 
terial arrangement had been possible, or if any other individual could 
have been substituted for him, as far as his own personal inclinations 
were concerned, he should have been most ready to give way. He 
took great care to explain everything to her, both his proposals and 
his reasons for them. He adopted Lord Melbourne’s advice not to 
suffer any appointment he was about to make to be talked of publicly, 
until he had first communicated with her. ‘The Queen,’ said Lord 
Melbourne, ‘is not conceited; she is aware there are many things 
she cannot understand, and she likes to have them explained to her 
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elementarily, not at length and in detail, but shortly and clearly; 
neither does she like long audiences, and I never stayed with her a 
long time.’ It would have been well if all her Ministers had borne 
this advice in mind; for who can doubt but that the Queen has 
suffered much at the hands of prolix political enthusiasts, who have 
treated her as though she were not a woman, but a man, and not a 
Sovereign, but a public meeting ? 

Almost immediately after his first audiences, Peel announced 
himself to be not only satisfied, but charmed, and declared that the 
Queen’s behaviour to him had been perfect. He had assured her 
that his first and greatest care should be to consult her happiness 
and comfort, and that he would take upon himself the responsibility 
of putting an extinguisher on the personal claim of anyone to be 
near her who should be disagreeable to her or to whom she was dis- 
inclined; and the Queen never found-her Minister swerving from 
this duty. Indeed, he may have carried his desire to be agreeable 
rather further than was consistent with due regard for the claims of 
his political friends, and certainly much farther than they would be 
carried by any Minister in these days. To some extent this was 
forced upon him by the difficulty of following Lord Melbourne in 
office. He could not afford to be as unceremonious as his predecessor, 
and he was obliged to be more facile. When he refused to dine with 
the Lord Mayor in the first November of his Premiership, on the 
ground that he was commanded to the Palace, it was observed that 
Lord Melbourne under similar circumstances would have gone to the 
Guildhall. Peel did not think he could afford to excuse himself to 
the Queen; and men marvelled at the frequency with which his 
visits to the Palace were repeated. 

At her first Council with her new Ministers, an occasion of severe 
trial, the Queen conducted herself with a dignity and self-control 
that excited in them the greatest admiration. It was noticed that 
she looked very much flushed, and her heart and eyes were evidently 
brimful of tears, but she was perfectly composed, and throughout the 
whole of the proceedings—the farewells of her old Ministers, the 
friends who had stood about her at her accession, the surrender of 
their Seals or Wands of Office, and the transference of these to new 
men, most of whom were unknown to her—she preserved her self- 
possession, composure and dignity. In so young a woman it was 
thought a great effort of self-control, upon an occasion which might 
well have elicited uncontrollable emotions. The dejection which 
Peel had noticed during his first interview, when she expressed deep 
regret at parting with her Ministers, had partially disappeared, 
thanks to the dignified kindness with which he had assured her of 
his desire to serve her, and the good taste of his assurance that he 
had never presumed to anticipate his being sent for, and had had no 
communication with anybody, and was quite unprepared with any 
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suggestions. This was a coup de maitre, and from that moment the 
Queen’s revulsion of feeling in favour of her Minister may be pre- 
sumed to have commenced. Many attitudes that towards a monarch 
might by some be considered as subservient, when the monarch is a 
woman become merely the high-bred homage due from the stronger 
to the frailer sex. Before Peel had been many months in office he 
had vanquished the dislike of the Queen, and had laid the foundation 
of a regard on her side that never was shaken. 

If to a large extent this was due to the pains which he took to 
ingratiate himself with her, it was mainly owing to the circumstances 
that in Prince Albert he found a ready sympathiser and a congenial 
friend. The admiration of these two remarkable men was mutual. 
Sir Robert Peel had been introduced to Prince Albert by Lord 
Melbourne some months before the latter retired from office, but this 
acquaintanceship had not been followed up by any closer intercourse ; 
so that, when the new Minister found himself necessarily thrown with 
the Prince, he was still embarrassed by the feeling that the Prince 
might bear malice for the part which he had taken during the 
debates on the Marriage Settlement, the effect of which had been 
seriously to curtail the income proposed by Lord Melbourne. In the 
Prince’s demeanour not a shade of soreness could be traced, and Peel 
was touched. ‘To Lord Kingsdown he said that he had found Prince 
Albert one of the most extraordinary young men he had ever met; 


and although so little was then known of the Prince that the expres- 
sion may have appeared exaggerated, it seems trite enough by the 
light of fuller knowledge. 


His aptitude for business was wonderful; the dullest and most intricate 
matters did not escape or weary his attention; his judgment was very good; his 
readiness to listen to any suggestion, though against his own opinions, was con- 
stant ; 


and these were all qualities which were bound to excite the attention 
and attract the sympathies of Peel. There was, it is true, a closer 
bond which united the two men, the unswerving fortitude with which 
they both braved misrepresentation. 

Every imaginable calumny is heaped upon us, especially upon me ; and altogether 
a pure nature, conscious of its own high purposes, is, and ought to be, lifted 
above attacks; still, it is painful to be misrepresented by people of whom one 
believed better things. 

These words, written by Prince Albert at a time when his popu- 
larity was far from great, mere boy as he was, with the English people, 
might well with equal truth have been written by Peel two years 
afterwards, when the storm of obloquy broke overhim. It was natural 
that natures, both proud, both reserved, both anxious always to do 
right, both misunderstood, should have drawn closely together. 
Before he had been two years her Minister, the Queen wrote to Peel 
that he was ‘ undoubtedly a great statesman, a man who thinks but 
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little of party, and never of himself ;’ and the Prince was already full 
of admiration at the determination shown by the Minister to adopt 
his own line, and not to be turned aside from what he believed to be 
desirable by the fear of making political enemies or of losing support. 
After his death Peel’s character was summed up by the Prince in 
words which carried the warm approval of the Queen : 


The constitution of Sir Robert Peel's mind was peculiarly that of a statesman, 
and of an English statesman: he was Liberal from feeling, but Conservative upon 
principle. While his impulses drove him to foster progress, his sagacious mind 
and great experience showed him how easily the whole machinery of a state and 
of society is deranged; and how important, but how difficult also, it is to direct 
its further development in accordance with its fundamental principles, like organic 
growth in nature. It was peculiar to him that in great things, as in small, all the 
difficulties and objections occurred to him; first he would anxiously consider 
them, pause, and warn against rash resolutions; but having convinced himself, 
after a long and careful investigation, that a step was not only right to be taken, 
but of the practical mode also of safely taking it, it became a necessity and a duty 
to him to take it; all his caution and apparent timidity changed into courage and 
power of action, and at the same time readiness cheerfully to make any personal 
sacrifice which its execution might demand. 


If the Prince owed to Sir Robert Peel his initiation into public 
life, he also acquired from him much knowledge of the people over 
whom, in conjunction with the Queen, he was about to rule. There 
was something singularly attractive in the intimacy of the two men 
so different in age and education and training. Peel acted as moder- 
ator of the youthful enthusiasms of the Prince for reform, although 
he gave him invaluable assistance in the changes which the Prince 
introduced into the customs of the English Court. 

Many abuses were, thanks to the Prince, swept away ; and thanks 
to Peel this was done without a great outcry from the manifold 
interests involved. Peel was full of hearty praise of the wise and 
judicious economy founded upon good management and order in the 
Queen’s household, under the eye of Prince Albert. To this he bore 
a strong testimony in the House of Commons; and the simple 
domestic tastes of the Queen and her husband, no less than their pro- 
found delight in natural beauty, suggested to Peel the desirability of 
the Isle of Wight as a place of retreat forthem. Osborne was brought 
to the notice of the Queen by him, as a spot where privacy and repose 
could be ensured, and which, at the same time, was sufficiently near 
to the seat of Government to afford no great inconvenience to her 
Ministers. 


It was entirely through Sir Robert Peel (the Queen once wrote), who knew 
how much we wished for a private property, and his extreme kindness, that we 
heard of and all about Osborne. When we showed him all we had done in 1849, 
he spoke, with evident pleasure, of his having been the means of our getting it. 


The Queen had had an opportunity of estimating the domestic 
taste of her Minister, for within two years of his taking office, she 
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had visited his home at Drayton. The visit gave great pleasure to 
Peel, although it cost him many an ill-natured jest; his entertain- 
ments were cruelly criticised, and the fact that the proud and reserved 
Minister had actually condescended to dance before the Queen supplied 
the wits of the press with subject for endless mockery. Raleigh’s 
cloak for the feet of Elizabeth was said to be dry commonplace com- 
pared with the gallantry of Sir Robert, who offered himself up as a 
dancer for her Majesty’s diversion. It was as if the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had performed on a tight rope. But all this cheap wit, 
and the gibes of the Morning Chronicle, although the pride of Peel 
may have chafed under them, only served to strengthen the mutual 
regard of the Queen and her Minister. For Peel grew rapidly in 
the good graces of the Sovereign. During her journey to Scotland, 
accompanied by Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen, the Prime 
Minister constantly travelled and drove with the Queen, leaving his 
own carriage to be occupied by his private secretary, Mr. Drummond ; 
and it was to this special mark of favour that he owed his life, since 
the madman who shortly afterwards shot the unfortunate Drummond 
did so under the delusion that the man he had so often seen driving 
in Peel's carriage must be the Minister himself. When the Queen 
was abroad on a visit to the King of the French, Peel's ‘ cheering 
letters’ were anxiously awaited; and especially was this the case 
owing to the fear then entertained that her Minister might sink 
under the weight of unpopularity which was beginning to gather 
round him. A short while before, when the Maynooth Bill had sapped 
the foundations of his power, the Queen, to mark her sense of the 
importance of the measure and her confidence in Peel, had offered him 
the Garter. It was refused on grounds characteristic of him: that 
his heart was not set on titles of honour or social distinctions; that 
he.sprang from the people and was essentially of the people; that 
in his case such honour would be misapplied ; that the only distinc- 
tion he coveted at her hands was that the Queen should say to him, 
‘You have been a faithful servant and have done your duty to your 
country and to myself.’ 

That this opinion was entertained by his Royal Mistress he already 
well knew, for she had sent to him a letter written by King Leopold 
in warm terms which she had more than endorsed : 


Peel works so hard and has so much to do (the Queen wrote) that he some- 
times says he does not know how he is to get through it all. . . . In these days a 
Minister does require some encouragement, for the abuse and difficulties he has to 
contend with are dreadful. 


If such opinions were expressed to and about Sir Robert Peel, his 
appreciation of them is curious and worth noting : 


Sir R. Peel is scarcely less obliged to your Majesty for your goodness in com- 
municating to him the favourable opinion which King Leopold has been pleased 
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to express of the course of public policy, pursued with the sanction, and frequently 
under the special direction of your Majesty, by Sir R. Peel. His Majesty has 
an intimate knowledge of this country, and is just so far removed from the scene 
of political contention here as to be able to take a clear and dispassionate view of 
the motives and acts of public men. Sir R. Peel looks to no other reward, apart 
from your Majesty’s favourable opinion, than that posterity shall hereafter confirm 
the judgment of King Leopold, that Sir R. Peel was a true and faithful servant of 
your Majesty, and used the power committed to him for the maintenance of the 
honour and just prerogatives of the Crown and the advancement of the public 
welfare. He would, indeed, be utterly unworthy if, after the generous confidence 
and support which he has invariably received from your Majesty, he could have 
used power for any other purposes. 


If he could write in these terms to the Sovereign, in his ‘ Memoirs’ 
he wrote with even greater warmth : 

I will not say more than that the generous support which I had uniformly 
received from her Majesty and from the Prince, and all that passed on the occasion 
of the retirement, made an impression on my heart that can never be effaced. I 
could not say less than this without doing violence to feelings of grateful and 
dutiful attachment. 


When Peel was forced to resume office preparatory to carrying 
out his Repeal of the Corn Law, his ‘unbounded loyalty, courage, 
patriotism, and high-mindedness’ were noted by the Queen in her 
Journal, and she speaks enthusiastically of his ‘chivalry’ to her, and 
the ‘excitement and determination’ which he exhibited in what he 
thought so good a cause. ‘We are seelenfroh’ (glad in soul), wrote 
Prince Albert ‘ at the arrangement under which the Prime Minister 
remains in office;’ and there was no doubt of the sentiments of the 
Court, although a paper so bitterly hostile to Peel as the Examiner 
recognised the ‘ scrupulous observance of constitutional rules which 
marked the conduct’ of the Queen at that trying time. 

The parting between the Queen and her Minister could not, how- 
ever, be long delayed. When it came, there were poignant regrets 
on both sides. Peel may have sighed with relief at escaping from 
the cares of office, noble as these then were; but his parting from 
the Queen cost him some tears, 

Yesterday (the Queen wrote to King Leopold) was a very hard day for me. 
I had to part with Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen, who are irreparable losses 
to us and to the country. They were both so much overcome that it quite upset 
me, and we have in them two devoted friends. We felt so safe with them. 
Never during the five years that they were with me did they ever recommend a 
person or a thing that was not for my or the country’s best, and never for the 
party’s advantage only... . 


Few men who knew Peelas a Minister, and even in his home life, 
would have readily believed him capable of a display of emotion. 
His composure and powerful self-command in Parliament were com- 
pared to those similar qualities in Mr. Pitt by Lord Stratford, 
who had seen both of them in turn lead the House of Commons. 
It is true that a few men, Bishop Wilberforce for one, had noted the 
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tenderness of nature which underlay the cold husk which Peel turned 
outward to the world. The Queen had had experience of this on a 
previous occasion ; for in early days of her intercourse with him, 
after the attempt upon her life by Bean, Sir Robert Peel hurried up 
from Cambridge to consult with the Prince, and upon the Queen 
entering the room she was surprised to see the Minister, in public so 
cold and self-commanding, unable to control his emotion, and burst 
into tears. 

Self-repression was the rule with Peel, and these revelations of the 
real man were rare. It was once said that his temper was really bad, 
morose, and sullen, and certainly these characteristics were never 
obvious during the months of furious temptation to which they must 
have been subjected by his political foes. During the four years 
that Sir Robert Peel lived after his fall from power there was no ces- 
sation of intercourse between him and the Queen. In him the Queen 
and Prince found an adviser to whom they could always turn with 
perfect reliance on his disinterestedness and sincerity. He ceased to 
be the leader of a party, and for this reason he found himself able 
to correspond with the Prince ‘ without saying a word of which the 
most jealous or sensitive successor in the confidence of the Queen 
could complain.’ 

Although ostracised from political office, no living Englishman at 
that time stood higher in the opinion of moderate men of both 
parties. ‘ Everybody,’ Greville wrote, ‘asks with anxiety what he says, 
what he thinks, and what he will do.” When for a few hours after 
his fatal accident he lay dying, the whole nation watched by his bed- 
side ; the entrance to his house was besieged with immense crowds, 
and the sadness upon the faces of his friends as they passed from the 
door was reflected in the eyes of thousands who had never known 
him by sight. When be was dead the Queen wrote, ‘ The sorrow and 
grief at his death are most touching, and the country mourns over 
him as a father. Everyone seems to have lost a personal friend,’ and 
these words were endorsed, as the Queen’s words often have been 
during her reign, by the sentiments of her people, ‘ We have lost,’ 
said the Prince, ‘ our truest friend and trustiest counsellor, the throne 
its most valiant defender, the country its most openminded and 
greatest statesman.’ The character of Sir Robert Peel has often been 
placed in various lights by those who knew him, who admired and 
liked him, or who admired and hated him. The Duke of Wellington, 
in a voice broken with emotion, bore testimony to the love of truth 
which animated the great commoner under whom he had been willing 
to serve. Mr. Gladstone, in characteristic words, has laid stress on 
his qualities of ability, sagacity, indefatigable industry, his sense of 
public virtue, and his purity of conscience. 

The encomiums of friends may be sweet enough to the heart 
and ear, but they are not those by which a man of disinterested mind 
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would soonest find himself judged worthily. To men like the Duke 
of Wellington or Mr. Gladstone, who served under him, to the Queen 
and Prince, whom he served so faithfully, Peel’s character would 
naturally appear exalted by the shadow of death. As his epitaph, it 
would perhaps be better to let stand the famous passage in which 
Mr. Disraeli, in his inimitable and epigrammatic style, summed up 
the character and career of the Minister he had so bitterly opposed. 
He was not, 


notwithstanding his unrivalled powers of despatching affairs, the greatest Minister 
this country ever produced, because, twice placed at the helm, and on the second 
occasion with the Court and Parliament equally devoted to him, ke never could 
maintain himself in power. Nor, notwithstanding his consummate parliamentary 
tactics, was he the greatest of party leaders, for he contrived to destroy the most 
compact, powerful, and devoted party that ever followed a statesman. Nor, not- 
withstanding his great sway in debate, was he the greatest of orators, for in many 
of the supreme requisites of oratory he was singularly deficient. But what he 
really was, and what posterity will acknowledge him to have been, is the greatest 
Member of Parliament that ever lived. Peace to his ashes! His name will be 
often appealed to in that scene which he loved so well, and never without homage 
even by his opponents. 


If, when those lines were written, they fell under the notice of 
the Sovereign, she must have read them with mixed feelings of 
acquiescence in their truth, and of resentment against the hand that 
had penned them. It?must have seemed then to her and the Prince 


almost a sacrilege to find the memory of the friend and adviser, se 
recently honoured, treated with qualified though warm approval by 
the politician who in life had so bitterly traduced him. Yet time 
has curious revenges ; for that politician was not only in later days to 
endorse as Minister much of the policy which Peel inaugurated, but 
was to stand, both as Minister and friend, in an even closer relation 
to the Queen than Peel himself ever occupied. 


REGINALD B. BRETT. 





OLD WENLOCK AND ITS FOLKLORE 


Tue old town and borough of Much Wenlock, in Shropshire, lies at 
the foot of the Edge and is encircled by hills. To the east of the little 
town rise the stately ruins of St. Milburg’s Church, whilst beside them 
stands the prior’s house, still a dwelling-house, in good preservation. 
Medizeval customs and traditions have lingered on later than in most 
places, and the names of many of the streets savour of the past. There 
is even now a Bull Ring and a Spital Street (a corruption of Hospital 
Street). The Spital in the days of the abbey was an asylum where 
the poor and sick could go for a night’s lodging, and also served as a 
shelter for wearied travellers and pilgrims. Above the vicarage rises 
a green meadow still called the Cockpit. Here in old days the whole 
village used to turn out and witness the cruel sport that took place 
there. 

In a fine old stone house which was formerly called Ashfield Hall 
(the town house of the Lawleys, and which was afterwards turned 
into an inn, and known as the ‘ Blue Bridge’) some workmen who 
were repairing the house found, in 1853, a roll of parchment. The 
house at that time belonged to Dr. Brookes. Unfortunately only one 
sheet was saved, as the men destroyed the rest, alleging that they 
were sure ‘none of the quality would wish to soil theirselves with 
such old rubbish.’ The document saved related to the resignation of - 
the priory of Bermondsey by John of Cusancia to Henry, superior of 
the priory of Wenlock, and is dated 1360. 

Sir Thomas Botelar, the first Protestant vicar of Much Wenlock, 
gives a charming description of an entertainment held there, ‘ by 
desire of the burgesses of the town, at the house of Mr. R. Lawley 
of the Ash, to my Lord Bishop of Worcester, President of the Marches 
of Wales, and Justice Townsynde, on their way to Bridgnorth,’ in 1554. 
Weare told that ‘the mansion was decked in the best manner, and 
that silver plate was placed before them, and that they partook of 
cakes, fine wafers, wyne white and claret, and sack,’ and that when 
they rose the distinguished guests ‘gave great and gentle thanks.’ 
Charles I. dated some despatches thence, and tradition says slept 
one night there. 

Wenlock still has its stocks, and formerly had its pillory. The 
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whipping-posts and irons can be seen in the lower part of the old market 
hall. The gallows was on the Edge top. ‘Scolds’ and ‘shrews’ as a 
punishment were made to wear a bridle. This was a kind of iron 
helmet which fitted on tightly tothe mouth and prevented any move- 
ment of the tongue. There was also a cucking or cuckold stool, for 
ducking women of evil life. 

The old folk can many of them remember seeing women wear the 
bridle, men whipped round the town, and boys and men punished for 
milder delinquencies by imprisonment in the stocks. 

An old friend of mine, Mrs. Swyney, said to me, ‘ Often have I 
seen poor Judy Cookson walked round the town in the shrew’s bridle. 
’Er was said to be the best abuser in the borough, and ’er wud go 
and curse anybody for three-ha’pence—that was the fee.’ Mrs. 
Swyney’s mother once, moved to generous pity at the sight of this 
brutal punishment, exclaimed that she ‘didn’t care how much a 
woman ’ad sinned, no living soul could deserve that torture ;’ for I 
heard ‘ it punished a Christian terrible,’ and once during the opera- 
tion of wearing it ‘the poor creature’s face streamed with blood, 
and two teeth fell out in removing the bridle. Prisoners were 
whipped from the dungeon below the Guildhall to the White Hart 
Inn, and so round the town. After they were whipped their stripes 
were washed with salt and water, and they were let go. All punish- 
ments were inflicted on Mondays—market days. Mrs. Swyney was 
wont to say, ‘Judy used to abuse Sir Watkin’s agent something 
terrible, ‘im as they called “ King Collins,” for ’e did what ’e listed 
and none durst say ‘im nay. She was a fearsome pelrollick, it is 
true, was Judy, but I never knowed as the bridle did ‘er any good. 
It makes me swimey-headed,’ the old lady would add, ‘ only to think 
of those Mondays, with the relatives all cursing and crying, the lads 
laughing and jeering, and the lawyer men looking on to see as their 
law was carried out.’ 

Every intelligent foreigner believes that during the last century 
Englishmen habitually bought and sold their wives at Smithfield. 
A similar case took place at Wenlock some sixty years ago. Mrs. 
Swyney has often told me the story of how ‘a man by the name of 
Yates sold his wife, “ Mattie,’ to a man called Richards.’ Yates 
brought in ‘ his missus in a cart, with a halter round her neck, from 
Brocton, and sold her for 2s. 6d. When Yates got to the market- 
place ’e turned shy, and tried to get out of the business, but Mattie 
mad’ un stick to it. “Er flipt her apern in ’er gude man’s face, 
and said, ‘‘ Let be, yer rogue. I wull be sold; I wants a change.”’ 
Contrary to what might have been expected, Mattie’s second marriage 
turned out very happily, and she and Richards lived for many years 
amicably in the Bull Ring. My old friend has often told me that 
formerly ‘they didn’t mess with one baby at a time in christening, 
but took a whole family at once.’ ‘I was baptized,’ she said, ‘ with 
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my brothers Absalom and Beulah, and my sisters Lizzie and Ann- 
meralda. We was five, and we was done by Parson Tinkler. I mind 
me I was right plaized, for I made out I had left my sins behind me, 
and mother she ’a gav us suet dumplings and sugar with our baked 
apples.’ 

Once I asked Mrs. Swyney whether she thought the girls of the 
present day better off than the maidens of her own time. ‘Nay, 
madam,’ was her reply, ‘ they get higher wage than ever I did, ’tis true ; 
but then,’ she added severely, ‘they’re so lifted up with pride that 
there’s mony a one as clems her belly to embellish her back. Now, 
there’s my great-niece Sarah,’ she added with acrimony ; ‘she’s up 
in a balloon of pride, and her stomach is a-puffled up as high as a 
fancy puffler pigeon when she goes to church in her feathers and ’er 
furbelows or walks with her Joe on Sundays. They dus but little 
work, the wenches, now. When my brother Beulah was but a shaver 
they made him crow-boy to Farmer Smout, and I was only a shred of 
a maid when [ worked in Squire Forester’s gang at weeding and 
such like. We used oftentimes,’ continued the old lady, ‘ to see the 
old gentleman ride out in scarlet with a poweration of gay ladies. 
The quality then knew ’ow to behave theirselves.’ After that, my 
old friend continued, ‘ I went to work at the Downes farm. Harvest 
time was very different to what it is now. In them days there was 
brewing and baking. Why, us used to bake eight bushels in a day 
when us ’ad the thirty Welshmen for the mowing as slept in the 
barn, and the maister used to kill a sheep every day, and there was 
nought but the bones left come candle time.’ 

In the last century and even up to the twenties in this I have 
been told by Mrs. Swyney that girls who got ‘ overseen ’—in other 
words, who had lost their good name—had to pay penance in church. 
‘I mind me,’ my old friend once told me, ‘ of a certain Betty Beaman. 
She and I used to meet at the pump when us did the washing for 
Farmer Smout. One day as I was holding the pail and she was a- 
pumping in ’er burst into tears, for er was a-thinking, poor crittur, of 
’er young days. ’Er said, “Sally, I bain’t what I was, and never 
shall be, afore I paid penance. That’s many a year agone, but 
standin’ up in that there white sheet ’a took something out of me 
that'll never cum back. The spirit left me, and ever sin’, though I 
can eat my wittles regler, somehow I ’ave a-lived like in the dust. 
Sure, I ’opes when I goes as some un will ’elp the good Lord to mis- 
remember all about me.”’ 

In Old Wenlock there was much hard drinking. An old acquaint- 
ance of mine, Farmer Tudor, has endless memories of the rollicking 
bouts indulged in by the gentry and in coarser forms by the young 
farmers of his youth. ‘It was very dangerous in those days,’ he 
has often told me, to refuse to get drunk in company, for ‘the man 
who wud na pass the bottle bain’t a true man’ was a received axiom. 
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My old friend on one occasion after a christening refused to 
partake not ‘ wisely but too well.’ Owing to this a quarrel sprang 
up. The host took off his stockings, and flinging the empty bottles 
against the door swore that nobody should walk out but bare-footed 
and over the broken glass. Farmer Tudor, however, being a man of 
mettle, jumped up and declared that ‘he liked good-fellowship, but 
wud not get drunk for any man.’ As he spoke he seized his opportu- 
nity, slipt out of his chair, dashed out of the room, and leapt on his 
hill pony, and away he went. A general howl of execration followed 
his exit, and one big hulking fellow, by name Enoch Lindop, tottered 
on to his feet and swore he would do for the ‘ mean-spirited milksop.’ 
Thus saying he took up from a corner a heavy hunting whip with an 
iron handle, and leading out his big grey mare, rode after my poor 
friend in hot pursuit. A terrible chase took place over hill and down 
rocky lanes, with the clear moonlight shining overhead. The plucky 
mountain pony galloped like a deer, whilst the powerful grey followed 
close at its heels, and the quiet night rang with the curses of its 
rider and his vows of vengeance. ‘ Never, said my old friend, ‘had 
I such a desperate run with the Wheatland hounds, for I knew 
I was riding for my life. Lindop was drunk—not drunk enough to 
tumble off, but drunk enough to kill me in his blind and masterful 
rage. I felt like a hunted hare. Happily at last I reached the hill 
above Wenlock, Then I knew I was safe, for the pony was as sure- 
footed as a cat, and I let him come down full speed and dashed up the 
High Street with a wild clatter that brought a night-cap or two to the 
closed windows. I was just in time to jump off my little beast, rush 
up the covered passage that led to my house, enter the door, and lock 
it securely after me. Through the window I saw the brutal Lindop 
lash poor Bob with a yell of fury. A second later and I beheld my 
little steed tear wildly down the street in one direction and my enemy 
at equal speed disappear down the other.’ 

Dr. Brookes, one of our leading burgesses, has told me that when 
he was elected an hereditary burgess he was requested during the 
dinner at the Raven Hotel to drink the old accustomed toast out of 
the mace—‘ Prosperation to the Corporation.’ 

He, however, declined to do so, as he was told that he must 
empty the silver cup. 

Upon this one of the leading officials present arose and said, 
‘ Doctor, Doctor, don’t disgrace yourself.’ 

I have been told that in the early part of the century the people 
of Wenlock were a very turbulent, hot-headed race. The men were 
very big, strong, and prone to drink and fight. ‘ We mightn’t ha’ 
been lords then,’ an old man once said to me, ‘ but we all thought as 
it was our birthright to get drunk when us was so minded, so long as 
us did it respectable, as well as to sell our votes if us did that honest. 
But parsons then they warn’t the mighty hunters after wice as they 
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be now. Then they was very merciful to human natur’, knowin’ 
as ow human natur’ is wery frail, remarkably so.’ In those wild old 
days each candidate would bring to the poll a hundred followers ; ‘ beer 
wud run like water, and every man wud have a turn to, and many were 
the broken heads.’ 

When ‘old Squire Forester’ of Willey was elected he made at 
once the shortest and most popular speech on record. After hear- 
ing that he was returned he went to the window of the Raven Inn 
and thus addressed his constituents: ‘Men of Wenlock, God save 
the King, says I, and prosperation to the Corporation.’ After that 
he closed the window and retired amidst thunders of applause. 

The temperance movement did not in early days meet with the 
success it deserved at Wenlock. A sermon once preached to further 
its views was highly resented. A member of the congregation jumped 
up in the middle of the discourse and said, ‘ There ain’t none such 
words in the Bible.’ The clergyman repeated his statement, upon 
which the man who had interrupted him said, ‘Get down from the 
pulpit and make room for a better man.’ The clerk, the sexton, and 
the churchwarden were sent to eject the offender, but the disputant 
unfortunately possessed colossal strength, and soon laid low his three 
assailants. Then the congregation arose, some of them taking one 
side, some the other, and a free fight ensued. Windows were smashed 
in the town, and it was with great difficulty that the temperance 
minister was escorted safely home. The mob eventually seized the 
stocks, and amid much excitement consigned that ancient implement 
of punishment to a limekiln, where it was burnt amidst great cheer- 
ing. In order to punish the offenders a new set of stocks was made, 
on wheels, and the last man who was put in them was known as 
‘Snailey ’"—a Broseley man who had taken part in the foregoing dis- 
turbance, According to the minute book of the magistrates of Much 
Wenlock he was sentenced by them in June 1852. The constables, 
delighted with the fact that they could move the culprit about at will, 
dragged him round the town. The people, however, did not side with 
law and order, but showed themselves very friendly to the prisoner, 
and when the officials stopped to rest themselves took the oppor- 
tunity of cheering their comrade in distress by long draughts of ale. 
When Snailey was liberated he said ‘he had been treated like a real 
lord, and he felt as if he was going straight to heaven. In fact, 
he was even more drunk than usual, if so cud be,’ my informant 
said. 

A curious custom, probably of medizval origin, lingered on here 
till the middle of this century. A party of young fellows used to 
ride and walk round the boundaries of the old borough. The young 
men wore wooden swords, and some of them appeared in different 
disguises, This ceremony was called the Boys’ Bailiff. They made 
a progress from house to house, and were féted wherever they called 
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with cakes and ale. When they returned to Wenlock one of their 
band would stop before the old guildhall and read a doggerel rhyme 
which ended thus : 


We go from Beckbury and Badger to Stoke on the Clee, 
To Monk Hopton, Round Acton, and so return we. 


Old habits, old customs, old manners, and old forms of speech and 
of belief remain with us in this ‘ sleepy hollow,’ in this ‘ land of dreams.’ 
Here the curfew bell is still tolled in autumn and in winter. Servants 
are hired in the market-place, as of yore, and linen embroidered 
smocks are still worn by countrymen. Old written charms can be 
seen in the cottages amongst the Clee hills, and men and women 
continue to believe in the power of the evil eye and in the existence 
of witches and of witchcraft. 

Hemp seed is sown to the charmed words of— 


Hemp seed I sow. 
Let my true love come after me and mow. 


To bees are softly whispered deaths in families, whilst the maidens 
of but one generation ago used to drop needles and pins into the 
wells of Wenlock to arrest and fix the affections of their lovers. 
Psalm cix. to this day is looked upon as a means of destroying for 
ever the fortunes of a young couple if read by a rival during the 
marriage service. 

An old woman once speaking to me on this subject said, ‘ There’s 
many as ’old as the evil done wid Church books be so great, that ’tis 
best to ’ave nought to do wid’em unless it be to keep ’em in the regler 
pews o’ Sundays. Church books in the ’ouse ’tis like gatherin’ of 
the first primrose or a-bringin’ in of peacock feathers. There’s 
many I know what don’t ’old to such things, but I tells ’em the Lord 
don’t put such fears into our hearts for nothin’.’ 

The country people believe deeply also in the power of a ‘ curse.’ 
The last descendants of Judge Jeffreys lived near here, and an old 
man speaking of them one day to me said, ‘ They was good enough, 
poor souls, but their fortin melted like butter in the sun, for the 
Lord had a-written it up against them.’ 

In the middle of this century there lived at Westwood, near 
Wenlock, a woman who was known in the neighbourhood as a famous 
witch. Nanny Morgan, for such was her name, was a black or evil 
witch. She was described to me ‘as the wickedest woman as ever I 
saw. ‘When Nanny met me,’ that old woman said, ‘she could 
make me break out in a cold sweat all over, for ’er had two grey eyes 
as could strike through you like knives, and seemed to burn you 
inside like Devil's fire.’ 

‘ We was terrible afeared of Nanny,’ ‘ and none durst say her nay, 
because she knowed everything about a body, more than a body cud 
know hersel’,’ 
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Nanny was employed by her neighbours to ‘ill-wish’ those 
against whom they owed a grudge, to prepare love philtres, to bring 
recalcitrant lovers to the feet of love-stricken maidens, and to curse 
for those who ‘cud not work out their own hate’ unaided. 

‘There’s no use going against the psalm,’ I have been told by an 
old friend, ‘for when ’tis read out of a Prayer Book it finishes a 
Christian, body and soul; but when ‘twas read by sich a curser as 
Nanny Morgan there’s no angel in heaven could flit by safe.’ 

In the early part of this century Nanny as a young woman was 
tried for stealing a coat at Bourton ; but, owing to her being at that 
time a ‘queen of hellish beauty,’ she was acquitted. She sub- 
sequently married a man who used to work on the roads. He fell 
ill some years after, and the neighbourhood believed was starved to 
death by her. 

There was an inquest, but not enough was proved against Nanny 
to convict her. One of the officials who went up to inspect the 
corpse declared it was a loathsome sight. ‘Three dogs and four cats 
rested on the poor body, and the face fair swarmed black wid fleas.’ 

Eventually, however, the devil got his own, and Nanny came toa 
tragic end. She was murdered in her sixty-ninth year, in September 
1857, by her lodger Wright, a young man from Baschurch, for whom, 
it is said, she had conceived an unholy passion, and who killed her, it 
is alleged, to escape from her spiritual thraldom. 

During the trial the judge said to him, ‘ Prisoner, what have you 
got to sayin your defence?’ Wright replied, ‘Tis no use my speak- 
ing, for ’tis all on one side, like the Bridgnorth election; you be all 
agin me.’ Wright was sentenced to death, but recommended to 
mercy by the jury, and eventually transported for life. 

Dr. Brookes has told me that he was one of the party who went 
with the chief constable to Nanny’s house when they heard that she 
was murdered. They found the wretched sorceress lying with her 
head on the first steps of her staircase, her long hair hanging about 
her shoulders in mats, clotted with blood. One of her dogs, her sole 
mourner, was howling piteously by her side. Nanny kept innumer- 
able cats and many dogs. ‘The house foul reeked of cats,’ I was told, 
and one, ‘a grey sheeny Tom, was known by the evil name of Hell- 
Blaw.’ She kept also toads in a box, and ‘called unto her azgals 
(lizards) from the garden.’ After her death wheelbarrows full of 
letters were found in the cottage, which had been written consulting 
her on various matters, and some of them were said to have been 
penned by most ‘ respectable people.’ These notes, with her books, 
some of which last were MSS., were written in the ‘ Devil's tongue,’ 
and ‘in various speeches.’ They were all burnt, by order of the 
mayor, in the yard of the Talbot Inn, before all the townsfolk of 
Wenlock. 

I once expressed my keen regret to an old man who had been 
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present on this occasion at the destruction of the witch’s library. 
For this display of what he considered evil curiosity I was rebuked. 
‘Mam,’ he said severely, ‘no clean-livered woman could have perused 
them books.’ Such was the horror Nanny inspired that I have been 
told the men who found her put her into her coffin ‘in any how,’ 
for, it was explained to me, ‘ we was terrible afeared of the curse that 
might come to us if we was but touched by witch’s blood.’ 

Another tragedy a little earlier is recorded in the annals of 
Wenlock. The story is told of a keeper of Mr. Benson’s of Lutwyche, 
by name Corfield. He was sitting one day behind a yew tree, eating 
his dinner, when some one who had a grudge against him approached 
him from behind and shot him. The poor fellow knew from the first 
that he was mortally wounded, but struggled home, crawling back on 
his hands and knees, gasping for breath and streaming with blood. 
When his wife and family pressed him to-say who was the murderer, 
he either did not know or could not recall the name, for all he said 
between his gasps was, ‘ The villain’s done for me! the villain’s done 
for me!’ 

Of course the whole country was in a state of uproar, and numer- 
ous arrests were made. Amongst others a certain Thomas was taken 
up, who went by the nickname of ‘Black Joe.’ He was strongly 
suspected of having ‘done for poor Corfield.’ The murder had been 
committed after heavy rain, and the ground at the time was very soft. 
One of the chief means of identifying the criminal was by the boot 
mark, which, owing to the state of the weather, had been very clearly 
defined in the sticky red clay. 

Unfortunately very zealous people do not always act with com- 
mensurate wisdom, and the head of the police in his anxiety to 
convict the prisoner took a boot of Black Joe’s and laid it on the 
already made footprint, declaring as he did so ‘that it fitted like a 
glove.’ 

At the subsequent trial the prisoner was acquitted, mainly because 
of this incident, although he was generally believed to have been 
the murderer. On hearing that the jury brought in a verdict of 
‘Not guilty’ Black Joe stood up in court and said, after testifying 
to his innocence, ‘ May the Devil catch me if I have done this foul 
deed!’ 

Owing to the general suspicion, however, under which he laboured 
‘Black Joe’ was obliged to leave his own country. He went to 
Wolverhampton and found employment there in a carding mill. He 
was killed, however, soon afterwards in the machinery, owing to some 
act of carelessness, and, curiously enough, by a special part of the 
engine called ‘ the Devil.’ 

In spite of a Board school, a railway, and a bank, many are the 
milder forms of superstition that find here a resting-place. A white 
donkey at Wenlock is held to be a sacred animal. An old woman of 
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my acquaintance who has one will never allow it to be struck, as she 
is of opinion ‘that the baiste be white by the finger of the Lord, and 
needs no Church marker.’ 

To injure robins, or to take the nest of these birds in spring, is 
accounted an accursed thing. A poor woman once told me that ‘her 
lad was a-gettin’ more naturaler every year; but sure, you cudn’t 
*specs much else, for ’Arry he ’ad robbed a robin’s nest, it being fobbed 
upon un as ‘ow it was only an ordinary fowl’s.’ It is also believed 
generally in Shropshire that to burn the elder bush or to injure a 
lady-bird will excite the wrath of Heaven. There are many remedies 
advocated to cure the whooping or chin cough, as it is called here. 
You are recommended to crawl under brambles, pass under the 
stomach of a piebald horse, or sit facing the tail of a donkey. Wen- 
lock has its special amusements and interests. Every spring its 
citizens turn out to see its races; and the Olympian games founded 
by Dr. Brookes, and held every Whitsuntide in the Linden fields, are 
very popular and attended by all the country-side. These games 
consist of competitions in modern athletic sports, diversified by 
medizval pastimes, such as tilting at the ring. The victor at this 
exercise gains a silver cup and is crowned by the Queen of Beauty, 
the fairest lady present, with a wreath. 

There is also a library, founded by Dr. Brookes, and amongst the 


many interesting donors are found the names of the great Duke of 
Wellington, of Lord Macaulay, of the Earl of Beaconsfield, of Mr. 
Gladstone and of Lord Salisbury. 


CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 
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NEW ZEALAND 
UNDER FEMALE FRANCHISE 


THE politicians of New Zealand are allowed a free hand by the banks 
and mortgage companies, who really rule the colony, in all abstract 
political questions. Provided that they do not attempt to interfere 
with the Banking Monopoly, or to make the Post Office Savings 
Bank the convenience it might be, or to issue banknotes, or take 
possession of the millions of unclaimed deposits belonging to intestates 
on which the banks are now largely depending, or so legislate as to 
compel absentee owners to cut up their properties and sell to those 
who would occupy their holdings, our rulers permit Ministers—their 
Ministers—to amuse themselves and the public by any little experi- 
ments that may serve to fill up the regular three months of the 
parliamentary session before hurrying through the Estimates and 
passing the Appropriation Bill. Especially do they look with favour 
on legislation which hinders small men from beginning any business, 
which tends to throw monopolies into the hands of large firms, and 
which prevents the formation of a class of people who have small but 
independent fortunes, and who can live and trade without overdrafts 
or mortgages. Our huge pawnshops, miscalled banks, with their 
branches in every little village, spread their nets far and wide, per- 
vade every degree of our social life,’ and are the real rulers of the 
country. Amongst other little amusements of our legislators was 
the annual introduction of a Bill for conferring the franchise upon 
women. For two or three years this Bill had passed the House of 
Representatives, and had been thrown out by the Legislative Council. 
There was absolutely no wish for the franchise amongst the immense 
majority of the women, even up to a few weeks before the passing of 
the Act. There were a few ‘ wild women,’ as they were called, mostly 
fanatical Prohibitionists, who formed associations in the principal 
towns, and had meetings attended by perhaps thirty or forty women 
out of a population of fifty thousand, but they had no appreciable 
influence over the majority of their sex. I can well remember that 


1 I know an instance of a country schoolmaster, whose total income is under 1002. 
a year, who has a banking account ! 
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when the Electoral Bill was actually passing through the Lower House, 
it was impossible for me, although I took some uble about the 
matter, to find one woman in favour of granting the franchise, and 
yet thousands signed the petitions in favour of it. 

Unfortunately a few Conservative politicians, and notably Sir John 
Hall, who was formerly Premier, thought that the women’s vote 
would strengthen the Conservative party. Then, again, the fanatical 
Prohibitionists, who had already obtained Local Option, finding that 
it would be impossible to abolish public-houses by the votes of the 
males, set themselves to work, with all the frantic energy produced 
by nervous systems diseased by alcohol, on behalf of the female 
franchise. In every town electorate, the Prohibitionists found a small 
but very resolute minority, who worked with extraordinary vigour 
during the late session, and made ‘wobbling’ members understand 
that the Prohibitionist vote would depend on how the member voted 
on this question. Thus many members who were really opposed to 
the Female Franchise, but who felt sure that it would be thrown out 
by the Legislative Council, voted for it. The Ministry found it 
expedient to take up the question. Previously it had always been an 
open question, and although in the session of 1892 the present’ 
Premier, Mr. R. J. Seddon, had professed to be in favour of it, no one 
believed then, or believes now, that he really desired it. It was at 
best ‘a leap in thedark.’ Its most strenuous advocates were the Pro- 
hibitionists, and it was not very likely that an ex-publican would look 
very fondly on a measure which they advocated in the interest of 
their own opinions. 

However, clauses were introduced into the Electoral Bill which 
expressly conferred the franchise on women. To the very last it 
was confidently hoped and believed that the opponents of the measure 
in the Legislative Council would be able to throw it out notwith- 
standing that the present Ministry had swamped the Council with 
twelve new members. But at the last moment one or two, who were 
known to be opponents of the measure and of the Ministry, deter- 
mined to play the Ministry a trick, and, by voting for the Bill and 
against the amendment restricting the suffrage to males, compel 
Ministers either to accept a measure which they feared and disliked, 
or make use of the prerogative to veto it. 

So it passed the Legislative Council. Even then there were 
persons who thought that the Governor might justly decline to give 
the royal assent to such a revolutionary measure, the like of which 
had never been known before in any British colony. He might 
fairly have alleged that no such measure was contemplated in the 
royal instructions, that it changed the basis of political power as no 
mere extension of the franchise to males had ever done, and that its 
introduction of a new element into our political system justified him 
in withholding the Bill for her Majesty’s consent. 
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But these hopes, or fears, were ill founded. The Governor, the 
Earl of Glasgow, a captain in the Royal Navy, had received one snub 
from the Secretary of State for hesitating to grant the claim for 
twelve new appointments to the Legislative Council—about an 
equivalent to a demand for the creation of one hundred and fifty 
peers in a batch—and he was not disposed to incur the risk of another 
snub. The Ministers were bound to advise him to give the royal 
assent, and so a measure which no one but a few fanatics and a few 
Conservative politicians really desired, and which at the very least 
ninety-five per cent. of the population neither desired nor approved 
of, was passed into law. 

At first it seemed as if none of the women would apply to be 
registered. In that mysterious way in which fashions are com- 
municated, or obnoxious persons of their own sex sent to Coventry, 
it was made known that no woman who aspired to be anybody would 
take part in the election proceedings. Notwithstanding the most 
vigorous canvassing, only a very small number were enrolled. But 
as it was evident that by this process of abstention the fanatics would 
gain all the advantage, the moderate men and Conservatives, even 
those most opposed to giving women the vote, set themselves to work, 
both privately and by means of the Press, to urge upon the women to 
register, and exercise the privilege that had been conferred on them. 
It is not possible at present to say how many women have been added 
to the electoral roll of the colony, but in each of the larger towns 
several thousands have been registered. 

The question is, How many will vote, and how will they vote? I 
am writing on the eve of the election, and it is impossible even to 
make a plausible guess at the result of to-morrow’s poll, because no 
one can form the least idea how the women will vote. Some married 
men who have been accustomed to rule their households despotically, 
and whose womenkind tremble before their frown, do not hesitate to 
say that their women will vote in compliance with the commands of 
their paterfamilias. But it is certain that it is just in these families, 
which are rare enough nowadays, that the women will avail them- 
selves of the secrecy of the ballot, and vote as it pleases them. The 
unwonted sense of freedom will be gratified by for once at least 
going in direct opposition to the will of the domestic tyrant. But 
in the vast majority of houses the girls will vote one way, and pro- 
bably the father and mother another. It must be remembered 
that we have in New Zealand universal suffrage, the only limitations 
being that the elector must have resided twelve months in the 
colony and three in the electoral district. No one can have more 
than one vote, although he may have property in a dozen electoral 
districts. He must not, knowingly, be registered in more than one 
district. 

The two questions, and it may be said the only questions, in 
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which women are interested are Prohibition and Secular Education. 
You have in England the Prohibition question, and there is no need 
for any explanation on that head. You have, probably, just the same 
class of rabid fanatics as we have here—people who are dangerous 
monomaniacs. There are a few who believe in entire prohibition 
(of course without compensation), without any personal interest in 
the matter. But the immense majority of Prohibitionists are either 
reformed drunkards, who dread even the smell of alcohol, or those 
whose relatives are, or have been, drunkards, and who have suffered 
in consequence. The female Prohibitionists may be said to consist 
exclusively of the latter class, and their bitter hatred of the publican’s 
trade may be easily understood. But how bitter it is few know. 
I met a young married woman a few days after the Electoral Bill had 
passed, and asked her what she would vote for first of all. ‘To have 
an Act of Parliament passed to burn down every public-house in New 
Zealand !’ was the reply. At first I thought she was jesting, but it 
was soon evident that she was terribly in earnest ; for her mother, who 
was present, gravely argued against this view of the case. The fact 
was that the young woman’s husband was a sailor. 

There is no doubt that the candidates who have pledged them- 
selves to prohibition will receive a very large portion of the female 
vote. 

The question of altering our system of public education is also 
one that greatly agitates the women. At present it is free, com- 
pulsory, and absolutely secular, There is no Bible-reading in schools 
allowed, and no instruction is given in religion. Even history is not 
made a pass subject. For some time past there has been growing up 
amongst thinking men a very strong opinion that bringing up 
children without any knowledge of Christianity, and without any 
teaching of an authoritative code of morals, has produced, and is pro- 
ducing, a most undesirable state of things, A whole generation has 
now grown to manhood, to the majority of whom the simplest 
facts of the early history of Christianity are as unknown as the facts 
of early Chinese history. 

They never read the Bible at school, and there is no such book at 
home; they never go to a Sunday-school, or to church except to 
look after some girl; and they are as destitute of any religious 
sentiment as a horse or a cow. They are not heathens—they have 
no religion at all. They would not call themselves Agnostics, 
because they do not know the meaning of the word, but in the 
literal sense they are Agnostics. 

It has been urged by a very few, nearly all of whom are Roman 
Catholics, to give a grant to private schools which comply with the 
rules and follow the standards of the Education Department. The 
Catholics urge that they cannot in good conscience send their 
children to the secular schools, and that it is unjust that they, as 
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taxpayers, should pay their share of the expenses of the secular 
schools without deriving any benefit therefrom.? 

The scheme for endowing denominational schools is at present 
outside practical politics. There is hardly a candidate who dares to 
say that he will vote for it. 

The scheme of Bible lessons adopted many years ago by the Irish 
Education Board has, however, received the approval of the majority 
of the clergy of the Church of England, of the Presbyterians, and, 
I believe, of the Methodists. The other Nonconformist bodies hold 
aloof from this plan or are opposed to it. 

But the women are vehement advocates of the education system 
as it exists, without alteration. The reason is simple. In every 
family there isa child who either is a teacher or hopes to become one, 
and they have taken up the belief that any approach to the denomi- 
national system will ruin the public-school system, and so destroy 
their means of living. It is quite useless to point out to them that, 
as all the children must go to school, as many teachers will be required 
under the denominational system as under the present one; they 
will listen to no reason; they will vote against any candidate 
who even proposes to allow the Irish Scripture lessons to be read in 
schools. 

On these two points the female vote will be practically unanimous, 
and will, go against the Ministerial candidates. For at the close of 
last session the Premier, goaded to desperation by the Prohibitionists 
on the one hand, and the licensed victuallers, brewers, and banks on 
the other, brought in a Bill which virtually assured the continuance 
of licences for three years, and thus gave permanency and value to 
what had hitherto been only an annual licence, revocable at the will of 
the Licensing Committee. 

By this Act the whole of the electors are to vote once every three 
years, in their electoral districts, on the questions—(1) Shall any 
licences be granted in this district ? (2) Shall the number of licensed 
houses be diminished? (3) Shall the number of licensed houses be 
increased? It is provided by the Act that unless at least one half of 
the electors on the roll vote there shall be no change, and unless 
three-fifths of those voting approve of the change none shall take 
place ; but if the number voting for the total abolition of licensed 
houses and those voting for their diminution shall together amount 
to three-fifths of the total voters, then the number shall be diminished. 

By this plan it will require at least three-tenths of the total 
number of electors on the roll to vote for the abolition of licensed 
houses before that change can be made. In a few country elector- 
ates it might be possible to get that number to vote; but on the 
whole the Prohibitionists are furious with the Act, and require the 


2 We have no Education rates here; the whole cost of the State schools is defrayed 
out of the Consolidated Fund and endowments, 
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Direct Veto by abare majority. This they will never get. The Beer 
interest is too strong for them, and is finding the money for the 
Liberal Association, which backs up the Ministerial candidates. 

November 28th.—At nine precisely, the polling places through- 
out the colony were opened, and here in Auckland the women 
were the first to enter. Only six are allowed at a time in each 
polling place, but by a liberal interpretation of the law there may be 
several polling places in one building. There was no confusion, no 
cries or jeers or interference of any kind with the voters, and very 
little more excitement than at an ordinary election; that is, not half 
so many people about the streets as on Sunday afternoon when the 
children are going to Sunday-school, or on Sunday evening when 
people are going to church. Perhaps a few more women were 
walking about than are usually to be seen in the morning. Cabs 
and carriages arrived constantly at the polling places with ‘lady 
voters.’ All went on just as if the women had had votes as long as 
the colony had had responsible government. The day is beautifully 
fine. 

During the whole day not a single drunken man was to be seen 
anywhere, and the women passed to and from the polling places 
without any annoyance, and with only the inevitable but extremely 
courteous solicitations of the canvassers for the different candidates. 
As I never saw an election in England since the Ballot, I do not know 
what particular plan is adopted; but ours, which is used all over 
Australasia, is simplicity itself. The voter goes up to the returning 
officer, mentions his name, and waits for a ballot-paper. As soon as 
the name is found on the roll the returning officer writes the number 
it bears on the roll, on a corner of the ballot-paper, which he then 
turns over and gumsdown. The voter takes his paper to a temporary 
screen, where there is a desk and pencil (which is tied to the desk). 
The paper contains the names of all the candidates, printed in alpha- 
betical order. The voter then strikes out the names of the candidates 
he does not intend to vote for, folds the paper, and in the presence of 
the returning officer places it in the ballot-box. 

All this seems as simple as A B C, and yet some persons contrive 
to make a muddle of it. The paper is informal if more names are 
left than there are seats vacant, or if the voter makes any marks or 
remarks on the paper, except the erasure of the names. Of course 
plumping is managed by crossing out all the names except one, 
when, as in the large centres, there are three members for a; con- 
stituency. All our electoral districts return only one member each, 
except the four principal towns, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin, and 
Christchurch, which have three members each. The following is one 
of the voting papers for Auckland, issued by the Liberal Association. 
These papers are distributed amongst the voters by the agents of the 
candidates. 

VoL. XXXV—No, 204 T 
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AUCKLAND CITY ELECTION 
HOW TO VOTE 


BUTTON Gu nies—Eswanb 
GROWER ER—Wittian 

, FERNANDEZ —Froms 
GREY, Sm GeEorGe 


NAPIER, WILu1aM JosEPH 
SHERA—Join—MeErrsa 
THOMPSON, Tuomas 
"FUDEHOPE-—Troms 
VAILE,Sascen 
WHPTY, -Epwarp 

; Directions : 

The voter is to strike out the name of every candidate for whom 
he or she DOES NOT intend to vote, by drawing a line through the 
name with a pen or pencil. 

The voter must take care not to leave uncancelled the names of 
more than THREE (3) candidates, or this paper will be invalid. 

Be sure and strike out the names of the candidates whose names 


are crossed out as above, then fold up your ballot-paper and put 
same into the ballot-box. 


Printed by GEDDIS & BLOMFIELD, at the OBSERVER Office. 


During the afternoon a mistake was made. The Licensed 
Victuallers’ party, thinking that Mr. Napier was certain to be elected, 
issued another ticket, substituting the name of Crowther for his. It 
is a curious example of the impossibility of foreseeing how an election 
will go under the Ballot that the one man, and the only one, whom 
everybody thought sure of a seat was actually only fifth on the list. 

December 1st.—The result of the elections is now known, and it 
is a crushing defeat for the Opposition party, which is in fact almost 
annihilated. From the South Island only four members of the 
Opposition are returned, and the leader, Mr. Rolleston, has been 
defeated. Inthe North Island they have not been quite so unlucky. 
In Wellington Sir Robert Stout was returned at the head of the poll. 
He was formerly Premier, and is at present without office. He is 
an advanced Liberal, with strongly Socialist views on some subjects, 
a pronounced Agnostic, and the author of the Direct Veto Bill. He 
is a candid friend of the present Ministry. It is impossible for him 
to join any Cabinet in which Mr. Seddon is Premier. The other 
two members for Wellington are Oppositionists. 
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In Auckland we have returned theveteran, Sir George Grey, K.C.B., 
at the head of the poll by a large majority, and with him two Opposi- 
tion members. Sir George is another candid friend of the Ministry, 
and a former Premier. There is no doubt that he was brought in by 
the women’s vote, as he is immensely popular with them. 

Altogether, including the four Maori votes, which will certainly 
be given to such a strong Ministry, it may be reckoned that ina 
House of seventy-four members they will have fifty-four votes at least, 
even if all the Independents vote against them. 

The one little ‘ rift within the lute’ is the election of so many 
members pledged to the repeal or alteration of the Government 
Licensing Act. It is hinted that these members, who form with the 
Opposition a majority of the new House, will unite in an address to 
the Governor praying him to call Parliament together in January, as 
the first general election under the Licensing Act is appointed to take 
place in March. I do not think it in the least likely that this re- 
quest will be complied with. The Premier will certainly not advise 
the Governor to call Parliament together just in order to endanger, 
if not to repeal, an Act which was passed with infinite trouble only a 
few weeksago. The banks will put on the screw, as they are so largely 
interested in public-house property. 

It seems to be the general opinion that, whatever may be the 
changes made in the personnel of the Ministry, the colony is now 
committed for three years to a course of extreme Radical legislation. 
The Opposition is powerless. All the most powerful members have 
either been defeated, or, like Sir John Hall, have given up politics. 
We must trust to beer and the banks to save us from absolute ruin. 
The men elected are nearly all, with only one or two exceptions, of 
the most uneducated class in the community, either the lowest bour- 
geois or mere carpet-baggers. They have displaced men of education 
and experience, Such are the results of the Female Franchise! It 
is to be hoped that it will be a warning to English Conservatives, 
We shall probably for some years to come be a dreadful object-lesson 
to the rest of the British Empire. 

R. H. BakewELL. 


AUCKLAND, N.Z: 
December 2. 
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FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN 


At the meeting of the International Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 
graphy held in 1891 one of the subjects prominently discussed was 
the importance of making special provision in our elementary schools 
for training those children who are more or less defective in make, or 
who are suffering from maldevelopments which are much associated 
with defects of the brain. Backward, ill-developed and feeble 
children are not only sufferers from the inadequacy of the school 
training when not specially devised for their behoof, but are a source 
of irritation and difficulty in the school to their class-mates of average 
capacity. 

To Dr. Francis Warner belongs the credit of having suggested 
and devised methods for carrying into effect an inquiry into deviation 
from the normal in children in various London elementary schools. 
Previous to the meeting of the Congress, this inquiry had been pro- 
moted with the aid of funds furnished by the Charity Organisation 
Society and the British Medical Association, but the Congress urged 
that an extended scientific inquiry should be made in several countries 
in Europe, under the auspices of an international committee which 
was duly appointed at this Congress. 

The Royal Commission on the blind, dumb, and children 
requiring exceptional training presented a very full report as to 
the conditions existing among the afflicted classes. Information was 
obtainable as to the numbers and distribution of the blind, dumb, and 
imbeciles who have been collected into institutions; but when the 
question was raised as to the existence of ‘ children not imbecile, but 
presenting a mental deficiency,’ who are thereby incapacitated for the 
ordinary methods of school training, it appeared that no full account 
of the physical and mental condition of the school population had 
ever been attempted, and no compilation of facts was at hand for 
reference as a census of the conditions of children and the special 
needs of certain classes. 

A description of the methods of inquiry to be explained sub- 
sequently, and a few figures derived from the early portion of the 
work (1888), resulted in a recommendation by the Commission ‘ That 
with regard to “ feeble-minded” children, they should be separated 
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from ordinary scholars in elementary schools, in order that they 
may receive special instruction, and that the attention of school 
authorities be particularly directed towards this object.’ 

After studying for many years methods of observing and describing 
points seen in children, and their significance as indications of physi- 
eal and mental status, Dr. Francis Warner arranged a systematic 
mode of procedure, and has now reported on over 80,000 children 
seen individually by him in 148 schools, having taken notes of all 
cases presenting any visible defect, 7.e. 14,297 children. The method 
of procedure was as follows: As the children stand in rank each is 
viewed separately, without being touched or questions asked. The 
child is then directed to imitate a few simple movements. Any 
deviation from the normal in bodily development, or in conformation 
of the head or a feature, is recorded ; also any abnormality in expression, 
balance, movements of eyes, or action in the hand or fingers is noted 
as an ‘abnormal nerve-sign,’ indicative of the state of the nerve-system, 
and these particulars are recorded in schedule forms. A full descrip- 
tion may be found in the report on school children by Dr. Warner 
to the Charity Organisation Society, 1892, and in the interim report 
of the committee appointed by the International Congress, and pub- 
lished at their office at the Parkes Museum in Margaret Street, W., 
in July 1893. 

Here is an example where the application of the scientific method 
to a difficult problem has, as on many previous occasions, thrown a 
new light and indicated lines of practical procedure for amelioration 
of the misery and failure resulting from physical and mental feeble- 
ness. It will be noticed that the basis of the inquiry was to see all 
the children in the school and take notes of every case presenting 
even a single defect or abnormal nerve-sign, whether accompanied by 
an abnormal state of the brain or not; in giving descriptions of 
children they are grouped as cases presenting such a defect, or com- 
bination of defects. Groups of cases can, of course, be arranged for 
groups of schools, as has been done in dealing with the social classes 
and nationalities, &c. 

Statistics of the first 50,000 children seen—1890-—91—have been 
arranged and presented to the Local Government Board, quotations 
from which are here made.' Four primary groups of cases were easily 
arranged: ‘ Development cases,’ including all children presenting one 
or more defects; ‘ Nerve cases,’ each child presenting one or more 
‘abnormal nerve-signs ;’ ‘ Nutrition cases,’ children pale, thin, deli- 
cate ; ‘Dull children,’ as reported by the teachers in school. 

The same children often appear in more than one group: thus 
of the ‘ Development cases,’ 52°4 per cent. also presented ‘ abnormal 
nerve-signs ;’ and of the ‘ Nerve cases,’ 60 per cent. were also ‘ Develop- 
ment cases.’ Of the children pale, thin, and delicate, 7] per cent. 


1 This report is now published by the Bureau of Education, Washington. 
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of the boys and 74°6 per cent. of the girls were also ‘ Development 
cases.’ In these figures we see the physical co-relation of congenita} 
defective development producing a tendency to nerve disturbance 
and low nutrition of body. 

Not to weary our readers with many statistics, it may suffice to 
say that the co-relations of each defect have been worked out, and will 
be found in tabular form in a paper published by the Royal Statistical 
Society's Journal, March 1893. 

With such a basis of direct observation many questions concerning 
education and the care of children may be answered, and much accu- 
rate knowledge is obtainable as to the means of removing causes of 
mental feebleness and the prevention of some. 

In all groups of schools a larger proportion of boys than girls 
deviate from the normal, and this is mostly true for each individual 
condition and defect. There is, however, a rather larger proportion 
of girls who are pale, thin, and delicate—a fact which has led many 
to speak much of the delicacy of girls and the necessity of restricting 
their mental work and physical exercise. Now, observation shows the 
facts to be these : the principal cause of delicacy among boys and 
girls as seen in school is some—it may be very slight—abnormality in 
development, and this co-relation is more marked among girls : that is 
to say, congenital weakness in constitution, however slight, renders a 
girl more liable to ill health than a boy, and any nerve-disturbance 
occurring in her is more liable to be rendered permanent than in the 
boy. When, however, we take boys and girls presenting no defect 
in development, we find the proportion who are delicate equal in the 
sexes. Let the head-mistress, then, arrange the curriculum for the 
normal girls, and modify it when necessary for the weaker members. 
Neglect of the latter precaution may lead to deplorable results, but 
the whole level of the school need not be lowered to the capacity of 
the weaker pupils. 

One defect stands prominent among the girls: cranial abnor- 
malities have the highest co-relation with defectiveness of health and 
brain-power ; as a class they are much more common among boys, but 
the sub-class ‘ small heads’ forms 3°4 per cent. among our English 
girls, as compared with 1:3 for boys, and is largely attended with 
mental dulness, low nutrition, and abnormal nerve-signs. Mental 
power appears to be lowered in many of these cases, and of the girls 
in certified industrial schools over 6 per cent. were ‘ small-headed ;’ 
the condition appears more commonly among the children of large 
block dwellings and warehouses, suggesting further inquiry as to 
whether it can possibly be a degeneration produced in part by a 
certain class of buildings. 

Many points of direct educational importance have been elucidated. 
It has been shown that of the group of children presenting ‘ abnormal 
nerve-signs,’ 41 per cent. are dull mentally, and in a varying degree 
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the same may be said of children presenting each separate nerve-sign. 
As examples: many children do not move their eyes properly in 
looking at objects, but turn the head towards the point looked at in 
place of moving the eyes ; 43 per cent. of these children were reported 
as dull by the teachers; they are bad readers and bad observers. If 
this condition is known to the teacher, the fault may be corrected ; 
eye-movements should be trained in the kindergarten. 

A listless attitude in the pupil is not conducive to mental aptitude, 
but it is not generally understood that a good balance of the body in 
every detail, even to the hand and fingers, promotes in the brain an 
aptitude of mental brightness, and that cultivation of symmetry and 
accuracy in movement and attitude promotes a healthy brain state ; 
yet such appears to be the truth. In removing abnormal balances 
and action in movement the teacher helps to improve the activity 
and balance of brain. 

It is most commonly among boys that we see frowning, or the 
formation of horizontal creases on the forehead by muscular action ; 
this is very common among imbeciles—and, it may be added, in 
monkeys also. Now, such a boy will often cease to frown when he is 
interested ; that lesson improves his brain during which the frowning 
ceases. This condition is much more frequent among boys in the 
monotonous life of the poor-law school than in the elementary day 
school. This leads to the consideration of the relative advantage of 
training as seen in the resident institution and in the elementary day 
school. It is the ‘Development cases’ that tend the most to de- 
fectiveness of brain-power and to low nutrition. How does it fare with 
this class in the two kinds of school respectively? Briefly, in the 
resident institution they become fatter, especially the girls; duller, 
especially the girls; and they present more cases of nerve-disorder, 
especially among the boys. The day school evidently produces the 
best results, and this suggests the desirability of keeping as large a 
proportion of the weak-brained children in day schools as may be 
practicable. The ‘Development case’ tends to ill health and mental 
dulness, and the pupil is often excused from school attendance on 
account of his weakness (permanent weakness, not disease), and fails 
to get any training. The poor-law and certified industrial schools are 
crowded with such children; it is a satisfactory commencement of 
the care of this class that the School Boards of London, Birmingham, 
and Leicester have provided classes of special instruction for such 
cases, as recommended by the Royal Commission.? As to the number 
of children who require special care and training, an estimate may be 
made as follows : idiots, imbeciles, children ‘feebly-gifted mentally, not 
imbecile,’ epileptics, the crippled, paralysed and deformed, and those 


2 Recently the Prince of Wales opened a new Board school for children deaf and 
dumb, the blind, and children feebly gifted mentally, erected on the site of the old 
Clerkenwell Prison, for prevention and care—a truly progressive work. 
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children who appear in each of the four primary groups of defect, 7.¢. 
children constitutionally weak and dull mentally. This compound group 
gives a proportion of 16 per 1,000 of the school population seen and 
reported on. Each of these cases needs to be considered individually, 
and the special requirements of the child should be considered by the 
managers: some, though afflicted, are bright mentally; some may not 
beimprovable, though their further degradation may be prevented; the 
worst cases are the bright but vicious, and these are often the off- 
spring of insane parents. The proportion is not very large, but for the 
London school area presents about 10,000 children. Their educational 
neglect tends to fill the ranks of pauperism, criminality, and the un- 
employed. It would be wise to encourage the managers of schools to 
devote special care to the regular attendance and training of these 
children, who too often prove a drag upon the success of class-work ; 
but, to be cared for, they must be known. in the school. 

The statistical form of dealing with a large number of small facts 
is necessary in preparing grounds for general statements; but the 
individual child is not lost sight of in this work of reporting on schools, 
and in many cases, after the visit of inspection, a list of the children 
requiring special attention has been sent to the managers. In one 
school fourteen children were promptly taken to the Ophthalmic 
Hospital for correction of squints and other defects—their needs had 
not been noticed before. A few other examples may be given: A 
girl, age fourteen, Standard ITI., ‘ fairly well built, expression wanting ; 
cannot read ; has been in school five years and can do nothing; not 
spiteful or troublesome.’ A boy, age eight, Standard I., ‘ body well 
made; signs of considerable exhaustion ; speech very defective, but 
response in movement good; he does not know money, and cannot 
calculate anything; has no idea of work.’ A boy, age eight, Stan- 
dard I., ‘ head small ; eyes not well moved ; response in action slow and 
inaccurate ; very dull.’ All these were seen in a small school of 494 
children. There were also eight girls and three boys with small 
heads. 

The number of children presenting defective conditions of the 
eyes is large; uncorrected squint is very common, and though this 
defect is often preventible by the use of spectacles, comparatively 
few pupils use them among those who ought to. Eye-diseases in all 
stages, often contagious cases, were seen in many day schools, and 
other examples of preventible conditions. Here is a large field for good 
work. The school managers might greatly help hard-working parents 
without pauperising them by offering to take such children as need 
it to the neighbouring hospital. Indeed, it is a question deserving 
serious consideration whether ophthalmic cases should not be pro- 
vided for as an infectious disease in the hospitals of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. The want of correction of faults by the teachers 
and neglect of cases needing medical treatment probably arise mainly 
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from ignorance of existing conditions, but it may be hoped that a 
more widely spread attention to the study and observation of children 
among all classes will inspire a more intelligent interest in their care 
and training. 

Defectiveness of body, brain-weakness, and low nutrition are evils 
confined to no social class ; contrary to anticipations preceding obser- 
vation, it appears on comparing the conditions of 10,000 children in 
schools of middle and upper social class with 26,000 children in poorer 
day schools that in each of the four primary groups of defects the 
proportion goes against the children of the upper class. This is very 
surprising, and needs further inquiry. In Kensington, Chelsea, and 
Pimlico 12°6 per cent. of the children were ‘Development cases,’ as 
against 7-4 in the poor schools of Islington. 

In each school the teachers were invited to present any children 
mentally dull who had not been picked out on inspection. These 
were included in the cases noted; most of the dull children were, 
however, selected on visible points observed. Would it not assist 
teachers if they could know the probable mental capacity of new 
pupils before placing them in school? The greater the number of 
visible defects in a child, the greater is the probability of its being 
dull ; so that of children appearing in three of the primary groups of 
defects, 44 per cent. were said to be mentally dull. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that scientific observation 
of children in schools has been rendered practicable; a methodical 
arrangement of investigation and tabulation of observations is in use, 
and has been amply approved by experience so that the facts observed 
may be submitted to actuarial investigation. 

So much for the methods of ascertaining and recording conditions 
existing among children on scientific principles. It may be asked, can 
science point in the direction of the remedy for existing evils? In 
working out the methods to be employed in observation, notes were 
first taken of ‘ defective children’ in hospital and asylum ; alist being 
prepared of the physical conditions of defect there seen, in the schools 
every child presenting one of those defects was noted, although it 
might be bright and healthy. Most imbeciles have the cranium or 
palate defective in size or form; it is not every child with a defect 
of cranium or palate that has also defect of brain; but if we could 
remove the causes of such defectiveness among the population at 
large, we should probably lessen all causes of defectiveness. Results of 
inquiry suggest in this direction local conditions and rickets as possible 
causes of defectivenessinmake. Modern physiological science has shown 
that mental action is expressed by movement, and that every move- 
ment corresponds to the action of a brain-centre; the key is thus given 
to the import of ‘abnormal nerve-signs’ as a means of studying brain 
action in its various phases by observing children in the school-room. 

The effects of governing children (or certain classes of children) 
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mainly through the eye and—by word of command, &c.—through 
the ear may be respectively studied. The best controlled classes are 
those where school discipline is effected mainly through the eye by 
imitation of the teacher and by indication in gesture rather than by a 
loud voice. In some pupils a word of correction is usually followed 
by mental confusion where an indication of correction through the 
eye is followed by appropriate action ; yet, in some schools, ‘ naming 
boys who talk,’ a sharp-sounding bell, and a kind of wooden cracker, 
are the means used to maintain order. 

The children presenting certain of the ‘abnormal nerve-signs 
are those commonly called nervous children; they are usually 
intelligent and quick at lessons; they are imitative and gregarious. 
It is questionable whether it is advisable to allow such children to sit 
together in school; on the other hand, dispersed among the more 
average pupils they tend to impart their quickness. 

It has been shown by observation that spontaneity is the founda- 
tion of intelligence, yet the attempt is often made to keep young 
children quiet and almost motionless—often destroying spontaneity 
in place of co-ordinating it. The endeavour should be to encourage 
spontaneity and to co-ordinate it to intelligent action adapted to the 
age of the child. 

Spontaneity of movement to the extent termed fidgetiness is 
often the result of fatigue and exhaustion ; if teachers were acquainted 
with the signs of fatigue, they could better control the child’s con- 
dition. Fatigue in children is common: it may be the result of bad 
sleep, late hours, excitement of home life or of school work. The 
signs of fatigue may be marked in the morning, and lessen during the 
hours of school ; or they may be most apparent in a certain class- 
room, if it be ill ventilated and overcrowded. There is a small class 
of pupils presenting well-made bodies and well-acting brains who 
are said by teachers to be very dull, and doubtless this is true. Such 
children should not be discouraged ; they may become useful members 
of society, and need not be treated exceptionally ; though they have 
often been spoken of as idiotic, which is not true; and it is dis- 
couraging to give them a bad name. 

These examples may show that a more exact knowledge of the 
physical and mental conditions existing among children is needed. 
The scientific principles which have enabled the observer to detect 
the various degrees and items of mental weakness already point the 
way to their removal, and were instruction in such studies given to 
teachers and others the methods of classification and training might 
be reduced to better order and adapted to the needs of groups of 
children. 

In these days of activity in promoting technical education, the 
builder, the plumber, and the engineer are taught to know! the 
materials upon which they work, and the artist studies something of. 
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the chemistry of his pigments ; but educational works and periodicals 
give very little indication of the minute study of facts in the child- 
material now universally submitted to education. The children need 
to be studied, and those in charge should be able to describe and 
classify them, especially under an Education Code which throws upon 
teachers the responsibility of arranging them in the standards. 

A case has, it is trusted, been made out in favour of the scientific 
study of the physical and mental condition of children as a basis for 
education. The promotion of such studies and the prosecution of 
further inquiry has been undertaken by a committee appointed by 
the International Congress of Hygiene and Demography, 1891. An 
interim report just issued shows that 30,000 children have been 
seen for them, and results tabulated preparatory to actuarial investi- 
gation. The British Medical Association, the Royal Statistical 
Society, the Charity Organisation Society, and other bodies have 
appointed representatives to the committee, and the London School 
Board have arranged for certain of their schools to be visited. 


DouGias GALTON. 
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BORES 


One of Montaigne’s chief charms as an essayist consists in the levity 
with which he handles serious subjects, and the gravity he applies to 
light ones. But Montaigne wrote for a limited circle of friends ; it 
would clearly be to set at defiance all the ordinary rules of prudence 
were one to ape his manner and discourse lightly before the general 
public about that of which we all move in dread. One may speak 
frivolously of the influenza, for it comes and goes according to inscru- 
table physical conditions, not likely to be affected by any irresponsible 
observations ; or of the crack of doom, about which nothing is known, 
and everybody cherishes the hope that it is a long way off. But 
Bores are of us and in our midst ; do we not stand in peril of them 
every hour? Nay, who shall say that he is free from the risk of 
himself developing some of their most terrible attributes? It is 
meet, then, in submitting to analysis the subject which gives this 
paper its title, to apply to it only such dispassionate and penetrating 
consideratior. as becomes a weighty matter. 

Bores, then, pervade every habitable, or at least every civilised, 
part of the globe; penetrate every layer of society; threaten the 
integrity of every system of human intercourse. Though intensely 
gregarious they abhor each other’s company, and cling to association 
with their natural prey—ordinary men and women. It is believed, 
therefore, that the bore might be extinguished, either by isolation or 
by forced association with his own kind, for he cannot exist, even 
through a single winter like the bear, by sucking his own paws; but 
neither experiment has yet been tried, for he is equipped with unerr- 
ing instinct, whereby he is ever able to elude the most crafty devices 
for his destruction. 

Among all the men of violence who have figured on this world’s 
stage, none has openly avowed the purpose of carrying war against 
the Bores. Ezzolino da Romano, Vicar of Ferdinand the Second in 
Northern Italy, exceeded all other tyrants, and Alexander the Third 
all other popes, in the sickening cruelty with which each pursued his 
purpose—the secular ruffian aiming at selfish aggrandisement, the 
ecclesiastic animated by avarice, lust, and narrow nepotism ; but 
neither they nor any of their competitors in the obscene calendar of 
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crime have ever been suspected of the virtuous purpose of extermi- 
nating Bores. 

Yet in casting about for some palliation or intelligible motive for 
the monstrous offences against humanity perpetrated by the mediaval 
rulers of Church and State in Italy, it may be possible to detect, in 
reading between the lines of edicts condemning men and women to 
unspeakable tortures, some purpose, sedulously veiled, not unworthy of 
our sympathy. It may be that the family of princes whom Ezzolino 
walled up in their country-house in Lombardy and left to perish of 
famine may have been of the generation of bores, for—publish it not 
in the streets of Askelon—the blood of that race has been known to 
run in royal veins. It is even more plausible to conceive that when 
Paulus the Second threw certain members of the Roman Academy— 
Platonists—into prison and tortured them to death upon the rack, he 
was impelled to do so, not by blind jealousy of erudition, but because 
he was goaded to distraction by their interminable talk, and was 
ridding society of creatures who were making life a grievous burden. 
If this were so, then, seeing that these despotic and, in other respects, 
fearless rulers were fain to conceal their real purpose, and, rather than 
incur the vengeance of a terrible race, accept the infamy of the sordid 
and vicious motives usually attributed to them, so much the more 
reason for a humble critic, clinging to his peaceful obscurity, to frame 
no phrase which, by its apparent levity, may bring him into closer 
relations with the powerful family which is the subject of his obser- 
vations. To treat this subject with less than its proper gravity might 
involve him in relations from the trammels of which he would pro- 
bably never escape. He would afford an excuse for every bore within 
speaking or writing range to concentrate attention upon him, in order 
to prove how incompetent he was to deal with one of the most 
important phenomena of civilisation. 

For the bore has no place in primitive stages of society. What 
times men go with their lives in their hands, and it is matter of 
concern how each day’s dinner is to be come by, they are disposed to 
welcome any companion from whom violence need not be appre- 
hended. Job endured his friends through many long chapters before 
he ventured to hint he could stand them no longer, It is so difficult 
to be ‘not at home’ when living in a tent; in fact, Achilles is the 
only person of any note who seems to have managed it effectively. 
The Athenians gave evidence of precocious culture, when, bored by 
interminable praise of Aristides, they sent him to Coventry, and 
brought the lectures of Socrates to a close by a timely dose of hem- 
lock. But those were extreme and isolated cases ; in our own country 
there were few signs of coming evil till wealth began to abound and 
foreign campaigns took the place of civil war, with result of much 
redundant leisure. It was probably in the reign of Queen Anne that 
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Englishmen first became conscious of the presence of bores. Pope 
sounded the first note of alarm in the Dunciad: 


Still her old empire to restore she tries, 
For, born a goddess, Dulness never dies. 


The British essayists of the eighteenth century have suffered not 
at all from want of posthumous appreciation ; it may be whispered, 
indeed, that their productions are not of a uniform degree of 
effulgence, and that, remarkable as that school of literature un- 
doubtedly is, it owes much of its renown to having marked a new 
departure in our country, in the wake of nations earlier in culture and 
freer in fancy. To be perfectly candid, Addison, Johnson, even dear old 
disreputable lively Steele, wrote a great deal of unmitigated twaddle, 
wholly unworthy of the immortality for which it has been embalmed. 
Nevertheless one is often refreshed, in voyaging through the mellow 
print of last century, by papers written for that day but bearing upon 
all times, poignantly expressed and full of the clear spirit of philosophy. 
Of such are Swift’s Hints towards an Essay on Conversation. 
Swift does not often lead his readers on lofty levels: most of his work 
is tainted with mordant cynicism or rank with gratuitous grossness, 
less palatable than open immorality; but there is fruitful thought 
garnered in this short essay, and one enjoys it as much as the 
experienced gourmet who, discouraged by the monotony of a dry, 
sinewy fowl, picks out those sapid morsels in the loins, aptly named 
les-sots-les-laissent. No mature person can peruse these hints 
without gaining a clearer view of the machinery of human intercourse 
and the impediments to its easy working. Perhaps one closes the 
book sighing, ‘Ah! had I but seen all this when I was younger, 
how many blunders I might have avoided!’ 

The writer does not weary his readers with abstruse doctrines or 
complicated propositions: what he has on his mind is expressed in 
plain, temperate sentences, and it is no more than might have been 
uttered by any one of us. But it is all so true, so direct, so far- 
reaching, that it ought to be printed as an appendix to the rules of 
every club in London. Swift tells us that he was moved to write his 
thoughts on conversation, ‘by mere indignation to reflect that so 
useful and innocent a pleasure, so fitted for every period and 
condition of life, and so much in all men’s power, should be so 
neglected and abused.’ 

He goes on to analyse some of the ways in which people succeed 
in wearying each other in conversation. So far his task is a simple 
one. Anyone has but to reflect on his own experience and put it in 
plain words in order to show up his fellow-men as clearly as Swift has 
done. When the new Law Courts were about to be opened the 
judges assembled in conclave to prepare an address to the Sovereign. 
The draft submitted to them began with the words—‘ Conscious as 
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we are of our own infirmities.’ The question arose whether this was 
not just a trifle too abject ; upon which Sir Charles Bowen asked, 
‘Would it not be more true to say, Conscious as we are of the in- 
firmities of others?’ It is not recorded that the suggestion was 
adopted ; yet how right it was! Motes in the eyes of others are so 
plainly visible that everyone is impatient for their removal. It is so 
easy to recognise how good a thing is articulate speech ; how flexible, 
how subtle, how obedient it ought to be—how cramped, muffled, 
ambiguous, it usually is. All this, and much more, we are in as good 
a position as Swift was to observe and deplore; but smaller men than 
he would be apt to make the unintelligent mistake of imagining 
that matters were better dans le temps. He knew men better than 
that : he knew that the defects of one age are the defects ofall. How 
often and how unfavourably we compare the vapid, listless chatter of 
the club smoking-room—its stale scandal and nerveless comment upon 
passing events—with the limpid stream that played through Wills’ 
Coffee-house ! It is useful to listen to Swift’s description of it whereby 
he ruthlessly dispels the golden atmosphere with which our fancy 
invests that chosen resort of the wits. 
The worst conversation I ever remember to have heard in my life was that at 
Wills’ Coffee-house, where the wits (as they were called) used formerly to assemble 
—that is to say, five or six men who had writ plays or had share in a miscellany 
came thither and entertained one another with their trifling composures, in so 


important an air as if they had been the noblest efforts of human nature, or that 
the fate of kingdoms depended on them. 


Here indeed is unwelcome disillusion, and were this, and other 
passages like it, all, one might throw the book aside and comfort 
oneself with the thought that some day, perhaps, our own little 
coteries, albeit dingy and tepid enough in the present, may acquire 
in virtue of distance a respectable warmth and lustre of their own. 
But what distinguishes this essay above all those of its period is that 
its author has struck out in a single bright, sharply cut sentence a 
profile of the malignant principle at the root of the evil. Through a 
score of pages he dwells on the nature of the disease; in a short 
paragraph he lays bare its source and prescribes the sure remedy. 
Here it is: 

Of such mighty importance every man is to himself, and ready to think he is 
so to others, without once making the easy and obvious reflection that his affairs 


can have no more weight with other men than theirs can have with him, and how 
little that is he is sensible enough. 


There is here none of Swift’s disagreeable cynicism. He has 
infused this sentence with the concentrated spirit of altruism, 
laboriously distilled by successive moralists; the very essence of that 
social science elaborated by Lord Chesterfield in whole volumes of 
anxious letters. It is clear that it would be impossible for any 
human being to become a bore who should sink his own personality 
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and refrain from calling on other people to listen to the details of his 
own affairs—loves, quarrels, money, health, or what not. There is 
nothing in this, you understand, at variance with the late Dr. Jowett’s 
indulgent saying that he believed bores were generally good men, 
Very likely they are; and their only fault is that, instead of 
encouraging other people to lead out their hobbies, they have not 
the tact to keep their own locked up in the stable. Are you vain, 
selfish, gluttonous, amorous, avaricious? Have the goodness not to 
talk about it, and you shall find us quite pleased to be in your 
company. Are you brave, handsome, rich, successful, learned? For 
heaven’s sake, let us find out all that for ourselves, or you will infallibly 
be avoided as a bore. For it is the sad case that, although truth is, 
perhaps, the greatest, as it certainly is the most valuable and lovable 
of virtues, its possession is no safeguard against becoming a bore. 
On the contrary, some of the most incorrigible bores that can be 
named are in conduct conspicuously straightforward, and no one 
hesitates to accept their word. It is only when affectation and 
insincerity are so extreme as to meet their opposite—truthfulness— 
that they tend to shape a weak character into a bore. 

Consider Mrs. Gann’s two lodgers in the proem to the Adventures 
of Philip. One of them, Andrea Fitch, the artist, was a terrible 
little bore, yet his affectation was so complete that it turned the 
corner and became practical sincerity, for it deceived nobody except 
himself. 


He was always putting himself into attitudes: he never spoke the truth, and 
was so entirely affected and absurd as to be quite honest at last; for it is my 
belief that the man did not know truth from falsehood any longer; and when he 
was alone, when he was in company—nay, when he was unconscious and sound 
asleep, snoring in bed—was one complete lump of affectation. 


Andrea never injured a human being; on the contrary, as the 
story shows, his tender affection prevailed to deliver the object of it 
in the hour of her direst need. Yet there can be no doubt he was a 
bore. 

George Brandon, on the other hand—utterly selfish, dishonest, 
sensual, spendthrift—was a remarkably agreeable fellow, bore an 
excellent part in conversation, and wrote captivating letters, but for 
superfluous classical quotations. He held as good an opinion of 
himself as his poor, silly fellow-lodger did of himself; he was con- 
tinually scheming for his own advantage, which the other was not, 
yet no one dreamt of calling Brandonabore. Why? Because he had 
the tact—call it cunning if you will—to lead people to talk about 
their own affairs rather than to listen to his. 

Here follows an instance of harmless insincerity employed to 
impart agreeable feelings to another. A certain distinguished 
Queen’s Counsel met an equally distinguished authoress in the house 
of a lady friend. They had a pleasant talk, and the lady rose to 
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leave first. Holding the door open for her, Q.C. said in leave-taking, 
‘Now, Mrs. , we won't let you go till you tell us when we are to 
have another book. How long are you going to make us wait?’ 
Downstairs went the authoress in the pleasant glow of being appre- 
ciated, for no one is so great as to be invulnerable to delicate flattery. 
But see the perfidy of Q.C. Carefully closing the door, he returned 
to his hostess and said, ‘I am so pleased to have met Mrs. , but 
pray tell me the name of one of her books, for I have never read a 
line she has written.’ 

Nothing could be less sincere, yet every one should be grateful to 
one who so adroitly oiled the cogs of intercourse. He sacrificed his 
own hand to that of the other, and won the game. 

The hypothesis that the British bore, as we know him, first 
manifested himself in the reign of Queen Anne is supported by the 
fact that the people of that age had no convenient designation for the 
genus, Neither Pope nor Swift, though both writhed under the in- 
fliction, found a convenient term to apply to it. The former was evi- 
dently groping for a word when he coined the Dunciad, but a num- 
skull is very far from fulfilling all the attributes of a bore. A boreis 
very often a numskull, but duncehood does not necessarily imply the 
active properties of a bore. 

The first appearance of this pregnant monosyllable in literature 
occurs in the letters of Lord Carlisle and of Selwyn; but there it is 
used to express, not a creature, but a state or condition induced by 
tedium. Thus in 1767 Lord Carlisle writes : ‘I enclose you a packet 
of letters which, if they are French, the Lord deliver you from the 
bore!’ Thereafter it became common as a verb in the correspondence 
of the eighteenth century ; expressive, apparently, of the intolerable 
anguish inflicted on their fellows by a class of men and women for 
whom, as yet, no generic term had been devised ; and in that em- 
ployment it has been admirably explained of late in the New English 
Dictionary as ‘to weary by tedious conversation, or simply by the 
failure to be interesting.’ 

But the nineteenth century had not long dawned before the want 
became too pressing not to be supplied, and writers began to apply 
the word ‘ bore’ to the agent—“‘ the tiresome or uncongenial person : 
one who wearies or worries.’ They did so timidly at first, with due 
caveat of inverted commas; but the term took on; it filled a blank 
that had been felt for a hundred years, and it had come into such 
common use by the twenties that Byron declared 


Society is now one polished horde 
_ Formed of two mighty tribes—the Bores and Bored. 3 








Disraeli rashly attempted a definition in Vivian Grey: 


The true bore is that man who thinks the world is only interestedjin one 
subject, because he himself can only comprehend one. 
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How imperfect is this limitation must be plain to any one who has 
devoted any attention to the subject. For one of the most justly 
dreaded varieties of the species is the jocular bore—so fearful in his 
manifestations as to drive persons to such hazardous means of escape 
as are resorted to only in moments of extreme terror. 

Now the jocular bore is not necessarily a professional wag: that 
is a comparatively harmless creature. Any one may, indeed, suffer 
grievously in a single encounter with one of this sort, but it is his 
own fault if he does so a second time ; for to be an avowed wag, except 
for hire, implies such a low degree of intellect as to make it easy for 
one of ordinary capacity to baffle him. No: the really formidable foe 
is the man who, having distinguished himself by attainments in science, 
politics, or art, merits attention on their account, but, by some inscrut- 
able action of the bilobed brain, is impelled to buttonhole his victim 
while he tells a facetious story or recites a rancid epigram. More 
than one example of this lamentable combination will occur to the 
minds of your readers. We would willingly hear from such an one 
something about the new doctrine of the polar origin of life, the 
bearing of Amphioxus and Aplysia on the problem of evolution, the 
liquefaction of oxygen, the latest combination of political parties, or 
criticism on the pictures of the year; anything he could spare from his 
vast storehouse of knowledge would be a welcome addition to our own 
little hoard ; but our unkind fate is to listen and try to laugh when we 
are most disposed to shed tears of vexation. It is not possible, of 
course, to compile statistics of the motives actuating the people who 
are run over and killed each year in Piccadilly, for a man’s latest 
thoughts perish with him ; but there is good ground for believing that 
such accidents are chiefly owing to two causes—drink and precipitate 
flight on the approach of a bore of the kind above described. 

Disraeli’s definition must therefore be rejected, for the jocular 
bore is often highly accomplished, and most entertaining when he can 
be brought to talk on his own subjects. It may be thought Utopian, 
but there is really something plausible in the idea that this kind of 
bore may be, if not stamped out, at all events considerably reduced in 
numbers by a rational appeal to themselves. They possess an intelli- 
gent side in adegree far above their fellows ; let them reflect that the 
world is growing old and is not so easily tickled as of yore. The tales 
of Poggio, so richly appreciated in the fifteenth century, raise never 
a smile in the nineteenth, though their impropriety still stands their 
author in some stead. Let the jocular bore, therefore, before he 
begins one of his stories calmly put to himself the question, ‘Should 
I—A—4derive pleasure from listening to this from the mouth of B ?’ 
Infallibly the answer, to be honest, must be an emphatic No. 
Whereupon A, unless he is a fool, will spare his listeners, and by so 
much redeem himself from the category of bores. 

But, in fact, Disraeli’s synthesis of a bore is imperfect in more 
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than one respect. Infinitely more hurtful than the man of one 
idea is he whois ready, through want of definite occupation, to dabble 
with any subject under the sun, to ask questions without the faintest 
purpose of putting the answers to any practical use, and to skip from 
one topic to another, as if in equal dread of letting his victim escape 
and of being himself condemned to a few minutes’ silence. Steele 
struck far nearer the mark, long before bores were scientifically 
classified, when he described idleness as the fountain of this kind of 
torment; and for every fellow who could afford to be idle in Steele’s 
day there are hundreds in that condition now. He began No. 43 
of the Spectator with these wise words : 

There are Crowds of Men whose great Misfortune it is that they were not 
bound to Mechanic Arts or Trades, it being absolutely necessary for them to be 
led by some continual Task or Employment. Those are such as we commonly 
call dull Fellows: Persons who, for want of something to do, out of a certain 
Vacancy of Thought, rather than curiosity, are ever meddling with things for 
which they are unfit. . . . You may observe the Turn of their Minds tends only 
to Novelty, and not Satisfaction in anything. It would be Disappointment to 
them to come to Certainty in anything, for that would gravel them and put an 
end to their Enquiries, which dull Fellows do not make for Information, but for 
Exercise, 

It would be difficult, even after nearly two centuries of later ex- 
perience, to put in so few sentences a clearer description of a bore. 
Is it not just such a one against whom you must be prepared when 
dining at your club, after a long day’s work? You have ensconced 
yourself at a snug little table alone, and have read two or three pages 
of a lively article in—say the Nineteenth Century, when the fatal 
‘Hullo!’ sounds in the air above you. That is the invariable battle- 
cry of the bore, betokening his presence as surely as the warning hiss 
does the rattlesnake, and exasperating from its mingled tone of surprise 
and jocularity. You do not appreciate being greeted as a startling 
phenomenon, nor are you conscious of anything in your appearance 
to suggest facetious ideas. It is on the tip of your tongue to say, 
‘My name is not Hullo, sir, but Binks,’ but that would only make 
matters worse. 

‘Hullo! Binks,’ your tormentor goes on, ‘ who'd have thought of 
seeing you here! I say, have you heard the latest about Tom 
Hargrove and the little widow, eh ?’ 

You givea hypocritical nod, raise your eyebrows, and shrug your 
shoulders significantly, cherishing a feeble hope that these symptoms 
of intelligence will give the wretch to understand that you are well 
posted in all the details of this bit of scandal. May Heaven forgive 
you! you know little, and care less, about Tom Hargrove ; are equally 
uninformed and indifferent about his relations with widows, little or 
big ; and you are pining to return to your Nineteenth Century. Mean- 
while the club bore, with legs astride, bending over you, supported 
by his hands planted on your table, is sweeping the horizon of the 
u2 
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dining-room with keen eye, to see if there is any victim more meet 
for sacrifice than yourself. There happens to be no ram caught 
in the thicket, so he concentrates himself upon you. 

‘That was a nice show up about the bracelet—eh ?’ he proceeds. 
‘It was, indeed,’ you reply, with a sickly smile, for you feel how your 
frail defence will shortly crumble away under concentrated fire. 

‘You heard the true story about it, of course?’ he persists. A 
lie trembles on your lip: if ever a lie were pardonable it were now, 
to avert impending calamity. But will it avert it? Even if you 
succeed in simulating thorough familiarity with all the ins and outs 
—the first, second, and all the succeeding editions of the story of Tom 
Hargrove and the widow—the bore will produce another tale from 
his fardel, and, after piling lie upon lie, your ultimate fate is inevit- 
able: you will be condemned to a lingering captivity. The foe 
marks your hesitation, and, master-spirit that he is, seizes his oppor- 
tunity. 

‘ Waiter,’ he cries, pointing to a vacant table next to yours, ‘ bring 
my dinner beside Mr. Binks.’ Quid multa? Why dwell on the 
harrowing details of your surrender and sack? You shut your 
Review with a suppressed sigh, and assume a fraudulent air of con- 
viviality towards the ruthless conqueror. It is vain to cherish 
schemes of retaliation. France may nurse her fury by dreams of re- 
capturing Alsace and Lorraine; Irishmen, at least some of them, 
may put up with the injustice of being less heavily taxed than 
Englishmen, because they believe that the day is at hand when they 
will have a Government of their own to lay greater burdens upon 
them. But for you there is no sweet prospect of revenge, for the 
club bore is invulnerable in triple brass. You can only sigh for the 
scheme set forth in the Spectator, under which your tyrant might 
have been tied to some handicraft—if unhealthy, so much the greater 
gain—and so have been denied the loitering and leisure in which bores 
are generated. Like the rest of the dangerous classes, bores divide 
themselves into two groups—positive and negative—and the club 
bore clearly belongs to the former. It is far the more formidable, 
just as the ruffian who batters his wife’s head and puts his baby in 
the water-butt is a beast more to be feared than he who merely 
neglects to support his family ; but precautions have to be taken 
against both kinds, The definition, however, of negative bores 
implies more subtle analysis than suffices for the positive sort. 
Human judgment, distorted by suffering, is not always to be relied on 
in this matter. Oliver Wendell Holmes is not only too sweeping in 
the assertion he puts into the mouth of the Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, that ‘all men are bores except when you want them,’ but he 
overlooks therein the radical objectivity of the bore. There are 
times, of course, with all of us when we would fain be apart, when we 
prefer to dispense with the society of almost every one else. Again, 
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there are times when we desire intercourse with one or more chosen 
ones, and the presence of others is distinctly superfluous. The lover, 
for instance, will say in bis haste that all men are bores who spoil a 
téte-di-téte. A man’s mood or circumstances, in short, may be such 
that the unwelcome presence of any other individual may be a sub- 
jective bore to him, quite independently of the inherent objective 
qualities of that individual, whom to class as a bore would be mani- 
festly unphilosophic, and probably unjust. 

It would be wrong to imagine, because the people of the 
eighteenth century failed to coin a word to express the bore, that 
therefore he was not well known to them. The race existed in con- 
siderable numbers and of prodigious dimensions. Dr. Johnson was 
redeemed only by his love of occasional and prolonged seclusion from 
figuring in this category ; indeed his passion for argument, of all 
forms of conversation the most wearisome, makes it almost impossible 
to exclude him from the list. Loud, rude, and impatient, if people 
got the better of him in dispute he insulted them; if he overcame 
them he turned them into ridicule. No one was better able to pro- 
nounce judgment on a man’s social qualities than Horace Walpole. 


The more (he says) one hears of Johnson, the more preposterous assemblage he 


appears of strong common sense, of the lowest bigotry and prejudices, of pride, 
brutality, fretfulness, and vanity. 


What reconciled ordinary people to being in company with aman 
of so many forbidding attributes was the prospect of amusement in 
seeing others ground to powder. Sometimes the punishment was 
po more than just, as when a pert young fellow asked Johnson, ‘ What 
vx ould you give, old gentleman, to be as young and sprightly as I 
am?’ ‘ Why, sir, was the thunderous reply, ‘I would almost be 
content to be as foolish.’ But at other times he would turn and 
rend inoffensive bystanders. This was to be something more than a 
bore: it was dangerous, and wearied out his best friends—those of 
them at least who, like Mrs. Thrale, had any independence of 
character. One can only wonder that they endured him so long, 
partly out of pity for his physical infirmity and poverty, and partly, 
no doubt, because the man cannot have been destitute of charm who 
could write as follows : 


To let friendship die away by negligence certainly is not wise: it is voluntarily 
to throw away one of the greatest comforts of this weary pilgrimage, of which, 
‘ when it is, as it must be, taken finally away, he that travels on alone will wonder 
how his esteem can be so little.' 






1 Were there nothing else recorded of Dr. Johnson than what he did on waking 
one morning to find himself speechless and crippled by a stroke of paralysis, there 
were enough to command reverence for a mind which sometimes shone obscurely 
through a clumsy mortal envelope. Supremely anxious lest the calamity which he 
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But if Johnson, in virtue of nis work and forceful mind, be 
acquitted, what can be said to prevent his chronicler Boswell being 
deemed the very worst of bores? Restless, garrulous, flippant, in- 
quisitive, drunken, he has written his character so large in his own 
hand, that Walpole’s evidence is almost superfluous. Yet Walpole 
has, with infinitely dexterous touch, given such a vivid picture of an 
incident in his house in Arlington Street that it is hard to refrain 
from quotation : 


Boswell, that quintessence of busybodies, called on me last week, and was let 
in, which he should not have been could I have foreseen it. After tapping many 
topics, to which I made as dry answers as an unbribed oracle, he vented his 
errand: ‘Had I seen Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets?’ I said, slightly, ‘ No, 
not yet;’ and so overlaid his whole impertinence. 


There is nothing wanting here to the letter-writer’sart. Slightly 
as it is sketched, many pages of manuscript could have added nothing 
to our comprehension of the scene. We can see the pale, dark-eyed, 
frail Horace receive with icy courtesy the rubicund, fussy tattler, 
parry innumerable questions, assent to the patter of commonplace, 
and betray impatience by no more than the nervous fingering of an 
ivory paper-knife on the table beside him. 

It avails not to multiply instances of distinction attained in this 
walk. Jemmie Boswell may be taken as the typical, the standard 
bore, by comparison with whom every other may be tested. For just 
as early in the history of human culture the Ionian school produced 
men of a range and scope of intellect that has never since been sur- 
passed, so, almost before English society was conscious of the danger 
to which it was exposed, Boswell blazed upon it—precocious, 
invulnerable, complete in all thejattributes of the bore—the father 
of the modern race. 

So much, and perhaps over-much, on the historical part of the 
subject ; now for what concerns us more nearly+—the present distribu- 
tion and armament of the race, and the condition of our defences 
against them. 


felt had visited his body should also have impaired his intellect, he tested it by put- 
ting the silent prayer that sprang to his lips into Latin verse : 


‘Summe Pater ! quodcunque tuum de corpore numen 
Hoc statuat, precibus Christus adesse velit. 
Ingenio parcas, nec sit mihi culpa rogasse, 
Qua solum potero parte placere tibi.’ 


Of which the spirit may be thus rendered : 


Great Sire ! by whatso’er decree 

Has come the blow Thy servant bears, 
Although his lips must silent be, 

May Christ lend audience to his prayers. 
Yet spare his intellect, O Lord ! 

Nor deem it pride that prompts the vow, 
For by that part Thou art adored, 

And shalt be evermore as now. 
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Negative bores are, strangely enough, to be most surely found in 
literary circles. It might have been expected that this form of 
culture would prove the most certain to purge a man of self-conscious- 
ness. The ocean of literature is so vast and so profound, it reaches 
towards such a distant horizon, that he whose business it is to 
contribute to it must surely be penetrated with the sense of his own 
insignificance. It is not so, as daily experience must prove, and it 
may easily be seen that the smaller the bucket to be discharged, the 
weightier the writer’s sense of his own importance. No man was ever 
freer from self-assertion than Sir Walter Scott, though he laid broader 
foundations for it than most moderns. See how shrewdly he touched, 
how gently he condoned, the foible of a smaller confrére, in a letter to 
Lady Abercorn : 

I am not surprised that Tom Campbell disappointed your expectations in 
society. Toa mind peculiarly irritable, and galled, I fear, by the consciousness of 
narrow circumstances, there is added a want of acquaintance with the usual inter- 
course of the world, which, like many other things, can only be acquired at an 
early period of life. Besides, I have always remarked that literary people think 
themselves obliged to take somewhat of a constrained and affected turn in con- 


versation, seeming to consider themselves as less a part of the company than 
something which the rest were come to see and wonder at. 


This is a good illustration of the negative bore—the person to 
whom ‘society is anxious to show consideration proportioned to his 
attainments, yet who is exacting and suspicious lest he receive less 
than he believes his due. Nothing, it is feared, can be done to this 
sort in the present; prayer and fasting on the part of others 
avail nothing, and it is of his nature that the culprit cannot be got 
to pray and fast for his own shortcomings, though very likely he sits 
permanently in sackcloth and ashes on account of the perverse genera- 
tion with whom his lot his cast. Nevertheless, something may be 
done to protect and purify generations yet unborn, and it is clearly a 
noble part to exert our understanding for them. Children should be 
trained from tender years in that cardinal maxim of whist which has 
been embodied in the execrable rhyme : 


Regard your hand as to your partner’s joined 
And play, not one alone, but both combined. 


The bad whist-player who cannot be got to understand that he 
has to play, not thirteen, but twenty-six cards, is the exact counter- 
part of the individual whose thoughts cannot detach themselves from 
the colouring of his own pursuits or circumstances. Ariosto Petrarch 
Villon Jones has achieved some success in verse; his satchel of 
sonnets, neatly printed on rough paper with preposterously ragged 
edges, furnished with a title-page of archaic design and a frontispiece 
representing the Lothely Ladye in her most abandoned mood, has 
touched the rare distinction of a third edition. The flowing tide is 
with him ; he is one of the lions of the hour, and no one could complain 
though he should mildly roar. But, however conscious of, and, as 
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it may be hoped, grateful he may be for the attention paid to him, 
it is distinctly a blunder when Mr. A. P. V. Jones thinks it safe or 
in good taste to neglect all the ordinary means of sweetening inter- 
course with his fellow creatures. Sonnets are, after all, pretty 
well caviare to the general, and caviare, too, of a kind with which the 
market is at present rather over- than under-stocked ; it is on ordinary 
men and women whom we must all, even if we are gifted poets, rely 
as travelling companions, and if they come to look upon the gifted 
poet as a bore he will be apt to find his earthly sojourn become a 
trifle solitary. People may continue to buy his books, but they won’t 
put up with Mr, A. P. V. Jones at any price—least of all at his own. 
The poet’s stock-in-trade is his imagination ; it is strange how often 
defects in that faculty prevent him from seeing into the minds of 
other people—of playing his own hand to suit theirs. The poet’s 
boast is his culture, but true culture is that which reckons with the 
souls of others as clearly as with one’s own. It is imperfect imagina- 
tion and culture which give Mr. A. P. V. Jones and his sort that 
dissatisfied, peevish mien which, although hostesses are pleased to 
receive them at their entertainments, makes men prefer to keep out of 
their path—makes them bores, in short. Minds of the first order are 
quick with all-embracing sympathy, but those of inferior ranks are 
too likely to be tainted with self-consciousness. He who has either 
touched fame or preserved his obscurity may hold popular applause 
at its right value; but it often intoxicates one who has attained no 
more than distinction, and deprives him of common sense. 

There is no more common manifestation of the bore than the way 
some people taik of their bodily ailments. Everybody with a disorder 
must be painfully conscious of it; there need be no doubt about that. 
An ordinary cold in the head is probably the uppermost idea in the 
mind of him afflicted by it, just as the exquisite rhythm of his own 
sonnets is ever the ruling reflection in that of Mr. A. P. V. Jones. 
All the more pressing is the duty of marshalling one’s ideas before 
offering them to the notice of an acquaintance. A sensitive person 
will do so instinctively—from delicacy of perception, a sensible one 
consciously —from a rational desire to please. Both will be influenced 
by a thought which might be put thus into words: ‘Of what possible 
greater concern can my catarrh be to So-and-so than the million and 
odd other catarrhs now being endured by the people of these islands ?’ 
Unhappily there are many persons neither sensitive nor sensible, and 
these be the very people out of which bores are fashioned; there is 
nothing commoner than to meet people anxious to dwell at great 
length on all the phases of their disorders. There comes to mind a 
certain lady, who, not very many years ago, was of the sort a man 
might well be content to take a very long journey and endure much 
inconvenience to have the privilege of seeing. Her eyes were tender 
and ‘deeply, darkly, beautifully blue;’ her complexion a divine 
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amalgam of ivory and rose; her laughter so low and soft one didn’t 
know what to do; and her talk was that mixture of sentiment and 
persiflage which sways more minds than all the prosings of the schools. 
Time has laid its finger gently on this lady’s charms—her cheeks are 
not hollow, her eyes not faded, the accents are the same ; but the aches 
and pains which visit her fair frame have become the staple of her 
confidence ; one wearies in listening to moans about the obstinacy of 
ailments and the futility of treatment: not to meet her would the 
long journey now be taken, but rather to escape the charm of taking 
her to dinner. She has, in short, become a perfect bore. 

It is rather odd that this infirmity should have escaped Moliére’s 
keen perception when he penned the amusing comedy-ballet Les 
Facheux. His country was a full century in advance of ours in ex- 
perience of the good and ill of civilisation; he not only anticipated 
us by two centuries in devising the term facheux to express what we 
mean by a bore,? but he has collected into one short piece a very 
comprehensive assortment of different kinds. Some of the types are 
immortal—Alcidor, for instance, who bustles into the playhouse and, 
fixing on Eraste, who is only putting off the time before a 
rendezvous with Orphise, talks louder than the actors and explains 
the plot in advance. 

Tu n’as pas vu ceci, Marquis? Ah, Dieu me damne! 
Je le trouve assez drdéle, et je ne suis pas ane: 

Je sais par quelles lois un ouvrage est parfait, 

Et Corneille me vient lire tout ce qu’il fait. 
La-dessus de la piéce il m’a fait un sommaire, 

Scéne a scéne averti de ce qui s‘alloit faire, 

Et jusques 4 des vers qu’il en savoit par coeur 

Il me les récitoit tout haut avant l'acteur. 


Lisandre, perpetually singing and tripping his last new coranto, 
is one of Disraeli’s ideal bores—the man of one subject ; Alcippe we 
know, with his interminable explanation of disputed card play ; Cari- 
tides the pedant, and Dorant the hunting bore—all these are good 
enough. But Moliére fails in scientific analysis in the same way that 
Oliver Holmes failed in his comprehensive definition. Alcandre, who 
interferes with Eraste’s téte-d-téte by asking him to carry a challenge, 
is unfairly classed among the fachewz ; he is at most only an instance 
of a subjective and temporary bore; and as for the valet, La 
Montagne, he is no more of a bore than Sam Weller, and not half as 
much so as the sententious Sancho. The philosophy is delightful 
with which he soothes his master, ruffled by an encounter with the 
odious Alcidor : 


2? How much the want of a convenient term was felt in English may be seen in a 
translation of Cardinal Richelieu’s L’Art de plaire dans la Conversation, published in 
London in 1722, The French and English versions are printed side by side, and on 
p. 95 the sentence, ‘Quoi! vous pouvez excuser ces ficheux,’ &c., is translated 
* You can then excuse these Troublesomes,’ &c. 
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it may be hoped, grateful he may be for the attention paid to him, 
it is distinctly a blunder when Mr. A. P. V. Jones thinks it safe or 
in good taste to neglect all the ordinary means of sweetening inter- 
course with his fellow creatures. Sonnets are, after all, pretty 
well caviare to the general, and caviare, too, of a kind with which the 
market is at present rather over- than under-stocked ; it is on ordinary 
men and women whom we must all, even if we are gifted poets, rely 
as travelling companions, and if they come to look upon the gifted 
poet as a bore he will be apt to find his earthly sojourn become a 
trifle solitary. People may continue to buy his books, but they won’t 
put up with Mr, A. P. V. Jones at any price—least of all at his own. 
The poet’s stock-in-trade is his imagination ; it is strange how often 
defects in that faculty prevent him from seeing into the minds of 
other people—of playing his own hand to suit theirs. The poet’s 
boast is his culture, but true culture is that which reckons with the 
souls of others as clearly as with one’s own. It is imperfect imagina- 
tion and culture which give Mr. A. P. V. Jones and his sort that 
dissatisfied, peevish mien which, although hostesses are pleased to 
receive them at their entertainments, makes men prefer to keep out of 
their path—makes them bores, in short. Minds of the first order are 
quick with all-embracing sympathy, but those of inferior ranks are 
too likely to be tainted with self-consciousness. He who has either 
touched fame or preserved his obscurity may hold popular applause 
at its right value; but it often intoxicates one who has attained no 
more than distinction, and deprives him of common sense. 

There is no more common manifestation of the bore than the way 
some people taik of their bodily ailments. Everybody with a disorder 
must be painfully conscious of it; there need be no doubt about that. 
An ordinary cold in the head is probably the uppermost idea in the 
mind of him afflicted by it, just as the exquisite rhythm of his own 
sonnets is ever the ruling reflection in that of Mr. A. P. V. Jones. 
All the more pressing is the duty of marshalling one’s ideas before 
offering them to the notice of an acquaintance. A sensitive person 
will do so instinctively—from delicacy of perception, a sensible one 
consciously —from a rational desire to please. Both will be influenced 
by a thought which might be put thus into words: ‘Of what possible 
greater concern can my catarrh be to So-and-so than the million and 
odd other catarrhs now being endured by the people of these islands ?’ 
Unhappily there are many persons neither sensitive nor sensible, and 
these be the very people out of which bores are fashioned; there is 
nothing commoner than to meet people anxious to dwell at great 
length on all the phases of their disorders. There comes to mind a 
certain lady, who, not very many years ago, was of the sort a man 
might well be content to take a very long journey and endure much 
inconvenience to have the privilege of seeing. Her eyes were tender 
and ‘deeply, darkly, beautifully blue;’ her complexion a divine 
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amalgam of ivory and rose; her laughter so low and soft one didn’t 
know what to do; and her talk was that mixture of sentiment and 
persiflage which sways more minds than all the prosings of the schools. 
Time has laid its finger gently on this lady’s charms—her cheeks are 
not hollow, her eyes not faded, the accents are the same ; but the aches 
and pains which visit her fair frame have become the staple of her 
confidence ; one wearies in listening to moans about the obstinacy of 
ailments and the futility of treatment: not to meet her would the 
long journey now be taken, but rather to escape the charm of taking 
her to dinner. She has, in short, become a perfect bore. 

It is rather odd that this infirmity should have escaped Moliére’s 
keen perception when he penned the amusing comedy-ballet Les 
Facheux. His country was a full century in advance of ours in ex- 
perience of the good and ill of civilisation; he not only anticipated 
us by two centuries in devising the term fachewx to express what we 
mean by a bore,’ but he has collected into one short piece a very 
comprehensive assortment of different kinds. Some of the types are 
immortal—Alcidor, for instance, who bustles into the playhouse and, 
fixing on Eraste, who is only putting off the time before a 
rendezvous with Orphise, talks louder than the actors and explains 
the plot in advance. 

Tu n’as pas vu ceci, Marquis? Ah, Dieu me damne! 
Je le trouve assez drole, et je ne suis pas ane: 

Je sais par quelles lois un ouvrage est parfait, 

Et Corneille me vient lire tout ce qu’il fait. 
La-dessus de la piéce il m’a fait un sommaire, 

Scéne a scéne averti de ce qui s‘alloit faire, 

Et jusques 4 des vers qu’il en savoit par coeur 

Il me les récitoit tout haut avant l’acteur. 


Lisandre, perpetually singing and tripping his last new coranto, 
is one of Disraeli’s ideal bores—the man of one subject ; Alcippe we 
know, with his interminable explanation of disputed card play ; Cari- 
tides the pedant, and Dorant the hunting bore—all these are good 
enough. But Moliére fails in scientific analysis in the same way that 
Oliver Holmes failed in his comprehensive definition. Alcandre, who 
interferes with Eraste’s téte-d-téte by asking him to carry a challenge, 
is unfairly classed among the facheuz ; he is at most only an instance 
of a subjective and temporary bore; and as for the valet, La 
Montagne, he is no more of a bore than Sam Weller, and not half as 
much so as the sententious Sancho. The philosophy is delightful 
with which he soothes his master, ruffled by an encounter with the 
odious Alcidor : 

2? How much the want of a convenient term was felt in English may be seen in a 
translation of Cardinal Richelieu’s L’Art de plaire dans la Conversation, published in 
London in 1722, The French and English versions are printed side by side, and on 


p. 95 the sentence, ‘Quoi! vous pouvez excuser ces ficheux,’ &c., is translated 
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Le ciel veut qu’ici bas chacun ait ses facheux, 
Et les hommes seroient sans cela trop heureux. 


There is another mischance incident to human life which, though 
it be necessary to allude to it sometimes, is much more commonly 
dwelt upon by sufferers than there is any need for. It is usually 
called poverty, but really consists in no more than the necessity of 
denying oneself certain pleasant but superfluous luxuries. It would, 
of course, be a very fine world if every one were able to keep two pairs 
of carriage-horses and a good cook ; but it is a great mistake for any one 
to suppose that, so long as he can keep a roof over his head and a 
coat on his back, it is a matter of the slightest interest to anybody 
else—anybody, that is, whose regard is worth retaining—whether his 
income be 5001. a year, or 5,000/., or 50,000/. It is just as ill-advised 
to make the smallness of your means a topic of conversation as the 
affluence of them. This is specially the case in this country, where 
we are sadly deficient in the graces of expression. It is necessary of 
course, sometimes, though not half so often as is supposed, to men- 
tion one’s inability to incur such and such expense. You happen 
to speak anxiously in the presence of a friend about your wife’s 
health. 

*‘ My dear fellow,’ he says earnestly, ‘ you ought to take that in 
time. Chests are not to be trifled with, especially in these days of 
influenza. Take her away at once, and, if you will follow my advice, 
let it be totake a villa there for the winter, and you'll never repent it.’ 

‘Oh, it’s all very well for you to give advice,’ you reply with a 
mien of virtuous austerity, ‘ but J can’t afford it, you know. Why, 
look here, my rents are down five-and-twenty or thirty per cent. 
(that comes off free income, mind), I have three boys at school, and 
then there’s the governess at home,’ &c. &c. If your friend is well- 
bred and sympathetic you will very likely be tempted to enter at 
some length upon your misfortunes, but none the less will he be 
bored with you. This is essentially a moment to 


Give thy thoughts no tongue 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 


It sounds heartless to say so, but men are impatient with poor 
acquaintances, not because of their narrow fortune, not because they 
apprehend appeals to their liberality, but simply because the story 
is ungracefully told. Plenty of people are poor and yet not bores, 
because they can bear and even talk of their poverty without weary- 
ing others, just as there are sweet old men with whom to be is a 
delight as great as the burden of being with others. It is the way 
the mantle is carried, not its texture or trimming, that makes the 
wearer look knightly or beggarly. The truth is, we English-speaking 
people have not the gift to trick out harsh truth in lightsome 
phrase. They possess that art in Naples. Children of. the sun and 
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sea-breeze, needy and mendacious more than the populace of most 
towns, they can tell the truth about their narrow means more poeti- 
cally than any others. There are no milk-carts in Naples, the cows 
and goats are driven in each day from the country and milked at the 
house-doors of customers. It often happens that a poor housewife 
has not the needful coppers to pay for the day’s supply; passa la 
vacca—let the cow pass on—is then the word; and passa la vacca 
has become a well-understood metaphor among all classes for ‘ I can’t 
afford it.’ Such a phrase has a reflex effect upon him who utters it ; 
he is snapping his fingers at untoward circumstance ; there is a lordly 
nonchalance in his tone as different as can be from the beggar’s 
whine. Yet when begging is his occasion none understands it better 
than the Neapolitan. 

Verbal expression—spoken intercourse between a man and his 
fellows—is sure to degenerate without watchful culture. The 
English tongue, though inferior in harmony to some continental 
languages, is pliant and melodious enough to bring minds into very 
intimate communion, but it must not be carelessly used, and it will 
not stand pranks being played with it. There are some people who 
think it engaging, or once thought it so, and have contracted a 
horrible habit to mispronounce words. You know by experience the 
vocables which they are accustomed to torture, and you wince at 
what is coming. Such people may be expected to talk of ‘ mutting’ 
for ‘ mutton,’ ‘ homblibus’ for ‘omnibus,’ and so on. Youare certain 
that when they leave you they will say ‘addoo’ for adieu, or eau 
reservoir for aw revoir. It isa very contagious trick, this kind of 
linguistic grimace, and it is just as offensive to warp words, which are 
indeed holy things, as if one should be perpetually screwing up the 
nose or putting out the tongue. Condillac knew how easily the 
edge of speech is blunted, and declared, in seeming paradox, that by 
studying to speak accurately one acquired the habit of thinking rightly. 

Well, we have passed in review a few who have taken service in 
the great army of bores; we have sorted them roughly into comba- 
tant and non-combatant ranks, noting the various uniforms by which 
they may be identified, and, taking account in an unprofessional way 
of their armament, have come to the somewhat Hibernian conclusion 
that the best way to encounter them is to keep out of their way 
altogether. It is certain you cannot meet them on equal terms: 
you may be as intrepid and agile as Lobengula’s crack impis: the 
assegais of your wit may be of perfect edge and temper; but you 
have no armour that will protect you from the merciless fire of their 
Maxim guns. Study to keep out of range. ‘How can I do that, 
Mr. Philosopher?’ complains one; ‘my wife is the greatest bore I 
know.’ 

‘Is she indeed, sir? Then you have no one but yourself to 
blame. It is your own fault.’ 
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‘Oh, but I assure you that is notso. When I married her, twenty 
years ago, she was the sweetest and brightest girl in the country, and 
so sympathetic.’ 

‘Precisely ; she sympathised with all your projects, listened to 
all your long stories, gave up all her own little schemes ; and how did 
you requite her? You were rude to some of her old friends because 
they did not happen to suit you; you sulked because she said long 
walks round the home farm tired her; and music being her ruling 
passion, you told her you would not have those greasy, long-haired 
fiddler fellows in your house any more. Morning callers are not, 
as a class, a very lively lot, yet day after day you left her to receive 
them, while you went off to your club, or your House of Commons, 
or your match at Lord’s. Poor thing, she played her hand to yours 
as long as the cards held out, but you would not respond: it is not 
her fault if the rubber ends in failure. What united strength you 
might have shown if you had bestowed a thought upon the suits in 
which she was strong, and been at half the pains to draw them out 
which she was at to support you! It is you that have made her a 
bore, by neglecting or repressing every independent idea she possessed. 
Bores are made, not born; and if a man finds his wife a bore, rely 
upon it she is one of his own creation.’ 


There remains one other variety of bore to be alluded to, and it 
is one that peculiarly abounds in, if indeed it be not the product of, 
the present. day. This is the earnest-eyed, intense being whose 
normal mood is to ordinary human nature what Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
dingy-lipped, jointless maidens are to the glorious women whom the 
Venetian painters loved to limn. It exists of both sexes, and may 
be known by its talk, though capable of sustained spells of studied 
silence. This talk is at once confident and plaintive, reproachful and 
consciously meek, enigmatic and surpassingly simple. Onthe whole, 
it wears a mournful, inquiring, rather languid air; it is intended to 
give the impression that the talker is always in quest of the hidden 
meaning of everyday aspects—a kind of mental pin-hunting; but 
when least expected it wakes up and pours forth its soul with astonish- 
ing earnestness on such subjects as affinity, thought-reading, art (of 
the post-prz-Raphaelite school), and poetry (of the fleshly school). 
It is not easily moved to laughter, except by what it sees ludicrous 
in the Christian religion, and then it is not laughter of a nice sort, 
not such as it does one good to hear among young people. For, 
strange to say, this class of bores consists as yet mainly of people 
comparatively young. You shall find them in the best houses—at 
least in houses where the cookery is of the best ; for, loftily as these 
superior beings stand towards material pleasures, there is a notable 
vein of sensuousness through them all. 

This is, of all others, the most irredeemable kind of bore. How 
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can one put up with a creature that is continually posing as one of a 
select school, who never for a single instant forgets that he has a part 
to play, or lets you forget how immeasurably you are his inferior ? 
What! the world is old, but is it to learn not to laugh? Is any 
human being helped through his troubles by others refusing to be 
frankly grateful for what beauty is around them and what mirth may 
be had? Are these yearning, discontented souls to sit like spectres 
at our board, shaming us out of the belief that it is good to be young, 
strong, healthy, happy, and hungry ; that wisdom and dainty pleasure 
died with the invention of return-tickets; and that all that can be 
saved is reserved to a handful of sad-eyed, sallow-cheeked disciples 
of Schopenhauer? No: our course is clear: rather than suffer this 
posing handful of modern bores to interrupt one ray the blessed 
sun may shed across our path, we will accept and glory in the 
damaging title of Philistine; we will even run the risk of some 
prophet arising to revile us as ‘ Dead-Sea apes.’ 


HERBERT MAXWELL 
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MOHAMMEDANISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


Ir is at first a strange, but a decidedly pleasant, sensation when 
we live in the midst of a Turkish population to find how, on all 
ordinary subjects, their feelings are our feelings, and their thoughts 
our thoughts, and their motives our motives. They are doing what 
is right and what is wrong very much as.we do. They are satisfied 
with themselves and ashamed of themselves just as we are. 

When they speak about religion, which they do rarely, they will 
speak of God just as we do, as the Lord and Governor of the universe , 
as just and righteous, yet always merciful; and they will act as if 
they were strongly convinced that virtue will be rewarded and vice 
punished either in this life or in the life to come. They have a very 
strict regard for truth, and will respond to our confidence by equal 
confidence. Are these, then, the Turks, infidels and heretics, we ask 
ourselves, for whom we used to pray? Is their religion false while 
ours is true, is their morality corrupt while ours is pure ? 

Their customs and social habits are no doubt different from ours, 
but they hardly ever become obtrusive or offensive to others. If their 
life under its good and its evil aspects may be taken as the result of 
their religion, we shall have to confess that these Turks and infidels 
and heretics really excel us on several very important points. The 
most important is that of sobriety. There is no force used to pre- 
vent drinking; and I am sorry to say that the upper classes, which 
everywhere abound in black sheep, are certainly no longer total ab- 
stainers. But the middle and lower classes are ‘ free, and yet sober.’ 
If it is true, as a well-known English Judge declared, that nearly all our 
crimes can be traced back to drunkenness, how can we help regretting 
that our religion and our clergy should not have been able to exercise 
the same salutary influence on the people as the Koran and the 
Ulemahs! How can we help wishing that they would teach us how 
to produce the same results in Christendom which they have pro- 
duced during the 1,273 years that their religion has existed and has 
quickened the most torpid and lifeless parts of the world! 

There is another point on which it is more difficult for strangers 
to form a decided opinion, but, if I may trust my Turkish friends, no 
Turkish Mohammedan woman leads an openly immoral life. Certainly 
such sights as may be seen in many European capitals are not to be 
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seen at Constantinople. If the Mohammedan religion can produce 
two such results—and it seems hardly honest to ascribe all that is 
good in Mohammedan countries to other causes, such as climate or 
blood, and not to their religion—if it can cure these two cancers that 
are eating into the flesh of our modern society, drunkenness and 
immorality, it would seem to deserve a higher regard and a more 
careful examination than it has generally received from us. With us 
the feeling of the multitude about Mohammed and Islam is still 
much the same as it was at the time of the Crusades and during the 
Middle Ages, though of late several weighty voices have been raised 
against the ignorant condemnation both of the Prophet and of his 
religion. Carlyle’s essay on Mohammed, and Mr. Bosworth Smith’s 
excellent work Mohammed and Mohammedanism have powerfully 
influenced public opinion. The old feeling of hostility against Islam 
was in its origin political rather than religious. Europe has never 
forgotten the cruelties perpetrated both in Asia and Europe by 
Mohammedan armies recruited not only from Arabia but from 
Mongolia and Tartary, and their violent invasion of the East and 
West of Europe still rankles in the hearts of many. Everything was 
believed of the armies of the Mahound, and in modern times the 
unspeakable atrocities in Bulgaria have revived the slumbering feelings 
of hatred among the great masses in Europe. 

Still it was not always so, particularly in England, when 300 
years ago it was for the first time brought into political relations with 
the Turkish Empire. There were periods in the history of England 
when the feeling towards Islam was more than tolerant. Queen 
Elizabeth, when arranging a treaty with Sultan Murad Khan, states 
that Protestants and Mohammedans alike are haters of idolatry, and 
that she is the defender of the faith against those who have 
falsely usurped the name of Christ.!. Her ambassador was still more 
outspoken, for he wrote on the 9th of November, 1587, ‘Since God 
alone protects His own, He will so punish these idolaters (the Spaniards) 
through us, that they who survive will be converted by their example 
to worship with us the true God, and you, fighting for this glory, will 
heap up victory and all other good things.’ The same sentiments 
were expressed on the part of the Sublime Porte, by Sinan Pashah, 
who about the same time told the Roman ambassador that to be 
good Musulmans all that was wanting to the English was that they 
should raise a finger and pronounce the Eshed, or Confession of Faith.’ 
The real differences between Islam and Christianity were considered 
so small by the Mohammedans themselves that at a later time we 
find another Turkish ambassador, Ahmed Rasmi Effendi, assuring 
Frederick the Great that they considered Protestants as Moham- 
medans in disguise.* 

! Hist. Review, July, 1893, p. 480. 
? Loc. cit. p. 430. 3 New Review, 1893, p. 49. 
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As for the atrocities charged against Mohammedan armies, it is 
for the historian to clear up this matter, and to find out whether the 
armies of the Sultan have really been the only armies guilty of com- 
mitting atrocities in war. Even during the more recent Bulgarian 
troubles American missionaries who were eye-witnesses assure us 
that the atrocities committed by Turkish Bashibazuks were not 
greater than those committed by Christian armies when the day of 
victory and revenge had come. But, whatever the historical truth 
may be, no student of the history of religion, no reader of the 
Koran, would venture to say that the atrocities of Mohammedan 
warfare were sanctioned by the Koran. On that point, on teaching 
clemency towards the vanquished, the Koran is not behind the Old 
Testament or the Laws of Manu. If it had not been for the 
political part which the followers of Mohammed acted in the his- 
tory of the world, their religion as taught in the Koran would 
have been, or at all events ought to have been, welcomed as a friend 
and ally both by Christians and by Jews. It was not at first a new 
or hostile religion; it was, as Mohammed declared himself, the old 
religion of Abraham, preached to the ignorant and idolatrous tribes 
of Arabia. Long before the time of Mohammed, Arabia was full 
of Jews and Christians. Gibbon speaks of Jews settled in Arabia 700 
years before Mohammed, and he mentions new arrivals after the wars 
of Titus. As to Christianity, we know from Philostorgius‘ that in 
the year 342 an Italian bishop Theophilus was sent by the Emperor 
Constantius to the King of Yemen, and was allowed to build three 
Christian churches, one at Zafar, another at Adan, and a third at 
Hormuz on the Persian Gulf. The same writer speaks of the city of 
Najran in Yemen as the seat of a Christian bishop, and affirms that 
some important tribes had been converted there to Christianity. There 
was a magnificent church at Sana, to which the Arabs were ordered to 
go by the Christian ruler of Abyssinia when performing their pilgrim- 
age, instead of visiting the Ka‘ba. This led to the famous War of the 
Elephant in the very year of Mohammed’s birth, so called because 
the Viceroy of Egypt, at the head of an army of Abyssinians, was fi ght- 
ing mounted on an elephant. Mohammed’s immediate instructors in 
Christianity were Jabr and Yasir, and they are said to have read to 
him both the Old and the New Testament. Nor is this all. The 
Prophet’s favourite wife Khadijah and her cousin Waraka, the 
Prophet’s intimate friend, were both suspected of having embraced 
Christianity. They were, at all events, acquainted with Christian 
doctrines. Among the Prophet’s numerous wives we find a Jewess 
and a Coptic Christian. Among his advisers we meet with the name 
of a Christian monk called Sergius, in Arabic Boheira (Buhairah). 
No historian, therefore, can doubt that Mohammed was acquainted 
with Judaism and Christianity, and must have been influenced by 

* Hist. Eccles., 1. 3. 
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them—nay, that he was favourably disposed towards them, more par- 
ticularly in his strong antagonism to idolatry and polytheism. For 
a time it might indeed have seemed as if Mohammed was but 
the founder of a new Jewish or Christian sect. Not only did he 
distinctly represent the religion which he preached as the old 
religion of Abraham, but he spoke of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as the Word of God, and he spoke of Jesus in even higher 
terms than of Abraham. All he wished to do at first was to explain 
much of what was hidden of the Book® and to remove the false opinions 
entertained of Christ. Unfortunately the form in which Christianity 
reached him was most corrupt, and offended him by the perverted 
doctrine of the Trinity even more than it had offended the Jews. 
He accepted the Gospel as the revelation of God, and Jesus as the 
true prophet of God, but he wished to see Christianity purified and 
freed from later corruptions, Christian theologians of the narrowest 
school have admitted this, and even the Rev. Marcus Dodds, now 
in the full odour of orthodoxy, declares that, if Mohammed had 
but known the true character of Christ, ‘ Christianity would have 
had one more reformer.’ There is, of course, no evidence for 
saying that Mohammed ever was a Christian, but he might have 
been, except for the corruptions which had crept into Christianity 
through the most ignorant of Christian sects. Mohammed’s feelings 
at first were evidently more friendly towards the Christians than 
towards the Jews. He declares that both Jews and Christians will 
be saved if they do what is right. ‘Verily,’ he says,® ‘those who 
believe and those who are Jews, and the Sabzans and the Christians, 
whosoever believes in God and the last day, and does what is right, 
there is no fear for them, nor shall they grieve.’ But, he adds,’ 
‘Thou wilt surely find that the strongest in the enmity against those 
who believe are the Jews and the idolaters, and thou wilt find the 
nearest in love to those who believe to be those who say, “ We are 
Christians ;” that is because there are amongst them priests and 
monks, and because they are not proud.’ It was the false doctrine of 
the Trinity, as taught at the time by certain Christian sects with whom 
Mohammed had to deal, that most strongly repelled him from Christi- 
anity. ‘They misbelieve,’ he says,* ‘who say, Verily, God is the 
Messiah, the son of Mary, but the Messiah said, O children of Israel, 
worship God, my Lord and your Lord.’ A prophet who had abolished 
Al-Lat, Al-‘Uzza, Manat, and the other goddesses of Arabia, was 
naturally horrified at seeing Mary, the mother of the Messiah, wor- 
shipped in the same way as a goddess, for instance by the Colly- 
ridian Christians. After the repeated condemnations pronounced by 
Mohammed against what he wrongly believed to be Christianity 
because it happened to be the Christianity of his neighbours, mis- 
sionaries have found it extremely difficult to convince his followers 
* Koran, v. 18. Sv. 73. Ty. 85. Sv. 78, 
VoL. XXXV—No. 204 x 
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that Mohammed was mistaken, and that Christ himself never taught 
that His mother was a goddess, that God was the Messiah or 
the Messiah an alter Deus. It is too late now to regret the 
misunderstanding between Mohammed and his Christian contem- 
poraries. Many things can be prevented, but few things can be 
undone, and the loss which Christianity has suffered in alienating 
the powerful support of Mohammed in the East seems now almost 
impossible to repair. I felt this in every conversation which I had 
with enlightened Turks, and their number is by no means small. 
After long discussions we had generally to admit in the end that, in 
all the essential points of a religion, the differences between the Koran 
and the New Testament are very small indeed, and that but for old 
misunderstandings the two religions, Islam and Christianity, might 
have been one. In our friendly discussions my Turkish friends differed 
from each other on many points, for the number of sects is larger in 
Islam than even in Christianity ; but in the end they could not resist 
my appeal that we should be guided in our discussions by the Koran, 
and by the Koran alone. 

They all agreed that there were six articles of faith which all Musul- 
mans accepted as fundamental, and as resting on the authority of the 
Korn : the unity of God, the existence of angels, the inspired character 
of certain books, the inspired character of certain prophets, the day of 
judgment, and the decrees of God. Some added a seventh article, a 
belief in the resurrection, but this is really included in the belief in 
a day of judgment. 

On the first and most important article—i.e. the unity of God- 
head—Christians, Mohammedans, and Jews are all of one mind. 
If certain Christian sects exposed themselves to the suspicion 
of recognising three Gods, I had no difficulty in proving to my 
Turkish friends that this was a later corruption, a mere invention 
of theologians and philosophers, and diametrically opposed to the 
true spirit of Christianity, though similar ideas might possibly not 
be quite extinct even at the present day among some theological 
schools. Nowhere has the misunderstanding of a metaphor wrought 
more serious mischief than in the dogmatic conclusions that were 
based on the simple expression of ‘Son of God.’ It is perfectly 
true that as soon as people are made to realise what Son of God 
would mean if it were not a metaphor, or if it were taken in a 
mythological not in a philosophical sense, they shrink with horror 
from realising the thought; still they think they may play fast and 
loose with the metaphorical wording, and they repeat words which 
they would not dare to translate into clear thought. I had to admit 
that on this point, on the relation between Divinity and Humanity, 
the language of the Koran is far more elevated and less liable to mis- 
apprehension. The Kordén says ‘ God will create what He will ; when 
He decreeth a thing, He only saith Be, and it is.’ It would never 
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tolerate even a metaphorical nativity. It may be said that ‘ Word of 
God,’ a name which Mohammed, like St. John, assigns to Christ, and 
to Christ alone, is likewise a metaphor. So it is, but it is the most 
perfect metaphor, the most sublime conception of the relation between 
man and God, recognising God in man, and man in God; nor is it 
exposed to the almost inevitable misunderstandings arising from son- 
ship. That Mohammed calls Christ the Word of God, and that he 
places the first man Adam above the angels, shows that he had some 
idea of the Logos, as conceived by Christian philosophers. Thus, 
when speaking of Adam the Korén calls him the vice-regent or caliph 
of God. God himself taught Adam the names, which means the 
knowledge, of all things, while the angels remained ignorant till 
Adam himself told them the names. Hence the angels lay prostrate 
before Adam. This shows how high and how true a conception 
Mohammed had of man and of his divine birthright which places 
him above all angels. With all this, Mohammed distinguished care- 
fully between Adam and Christ, for while it is said that God breathed 
His spirit into Adam, Adam himself is never, like Christ, called the 
spirit of God (Ruhu ’llah). 

On the first and fundamental article of Islam, the unity of 
God, I and my friends agreed that there could be no real differ- 
ence of opinion between an orthodox Musulman and an orthodox 
Christian, and I succeeded in convincing them by historical evi- 
dence that the false opinion which the Prophet had formed of 
the Trinity as a disguised Tritheism was entirely due to the corrupt 
opinions held by Christian sects settled in Arabia in the seventh 
century. 

Nor did we find much difficulty in arriving at an understanding 
about the second article, a belief in angels. It is true that this 
is not an essential article of faith in Christianity, still both in Christian 
and Jewish traditions angels (Malak) have their recognised place, 
and in a certain sense even a higher place than in Islam. For while 
in the Bible Adam is represented as a little lower than the angels, 
in the Koran the angels have to bow before Adam. 

On the third article, however, there was naturally at first much 
greater difference of opinion. That there are books which may be 
called inspired both religions hold alike, but they differ as to the 
books which deserve that name. The most important point, how- 
ever, is the admission of the possibility of inspiration, or of an 
immediate communication between the Deity and man. The 
Mohammedans distinguish between two kinds of inspiration. The 
first called wahy zahir, or external inspiration, the second wahy 
batin, or internal inspiration. We should call the former literal, 
when every word and every letter were believed to have proceeded 
from the mouth of Gabriel; the latter general, when the Prophet 
was led by thought and reasoning to the perception of truth and 

x2 
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enunciated it in his own words. Now it is quite possible that 
Christians would not allow that the Arabic words of the Korén came 
from the Deity, whether directly or indirectly, and my friends 
pointed out that many portions in the Bible also—the historical 
chapters, for instance—could not possibly have been spoken by 
Jehovah, still less by God the Father. That Christ, however, 
was divinely inspired no Muslim would deny, nor need any 
Christian deny the gift of wahy batin to Mohammed whenever 
his doctrines are the same as those of Christ—that is, whenever they 
are true. 

Much the same question had to be discussed again when we 
came to consider the third article of the Mohammedan faith, a belief 
in inspired prophets. Mohammed believed in a whole class of 
chosen people who at all times and in all countries were meant to act 
as mediators between Godand man. ‘This is a most important belief, 
and wherever it prevails mankind is at once raised to a higher level, 
and brought into closer communion with the unseen world. The 
same belief lies at the root of Buddhism ; for the Buddha Sakyamuni 
is represented as but one of a class of Buddhas or enlightened beings 
who in different ages are to deliver mankind from sin and misery. 
St. Paul expressed the same thought when he said, ‘God, who at 
sundry times in divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers 
by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by His son.’ 
Mohammed would have understood these words better than many 
Christian interpreters, for to him the Son is in the true sense the 
Kalimatu ’llah, ‘the Word of God.’ Mohammed took the most 
comprehensive views of the historical growth of the religions of the 
world, as far as he knew them, and it is much to his credit that he did 
not represent the religion which he preached himself as a new 
religion, but simply as the old religion believed in by Abraham, 
Moses and Jesus, but purified by him from misunderstandings and 
corruptions, particularly such as had crept into it among the Christian 
sects in Arabia. In this respect he did no more than what the 
Reformers did at a later time in Europe: he freed Christianity from 
human corruptions and misinterpretations. He protested against 
Christ being made another God, and against the Virgin being 
worshipped as a goddess. In Arabia the doctrine of the Trinity 
had been so completely misunderstood that the official formula was 
no longer the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, but the Father, 
Mary, and their Son. 

In protesting against such heresy every Christian, particularly 
every Protestant Christian, would go hand in hand with Mohammed, 
nor need it be feared that Mohammed would ever usurp the place 
due to Christ alone. Mohammed claims to be the last, but not the 
greatest, of the prophets. He himself expresses greater reverence 
for Christ than for any other prophet. He called Him the Word of 
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God, which is the highest predicate that human language can 
bestow, and which to Mohammed meant far more than the name of 
Son of God. 

There remained, therefore, two articles only for our discussion : the 
fourth and fifth, the Day of Judgment and the Decrees of God. On the 
broad doctrines that there will be a day of judgment and a resurrec- 
tion, I and my adversaries, or rather my friends, were able to agree 
without difficulty. The divergences began as usual when we came to 
minutiz ; but here I think I was able to convince my friends that that 
religion is best which says least, or says what Christ said: ‘ Of that 
day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven, but my 
Father only;’ and again, ‘What no eye hath seen nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him. But God hath revealed them 
unto us by the Spirit.’ 

Lastly, as to the Decrees of God, or what we should call Predesti- 
nation and Free Will, we find among Mohammedans the same disputes 
as among Christians. The fundamental principle ‘that by no means 
can aught befall us but what God hath destined,’* is acknowledged by 
both religions, and likewise, ‘ Whoever doeth that which is right will 
have their reward with the Lord.’ Any attempt to go beyond these 
two principles leads to barren controversy only. We are told that 
when Mohammed found his companions debating about fate, he was 
angry and his face became red to such a degree that you would say 
the seeds of a pomegranate had been bruised on it. And he said, ‘ Hath 
God ordered you to debate of fate? Was I sent to you for this? 
Your forefathers were destroyed for debating about fate and destiny. 
I adjure you not to argue these points.’ This reminds us of the 
stern manner in which Buddha rebuked his companions, whenever 
they asked him questions which he considered as beyond the grasp of 
the human understanding, and it would have been well if the same 
rebuke could sometimes have been administered to Calvin and his 
disciples. 

If, then, these are the six fundamental articles of the Moham- 
medan faith, we agreed that they would offer no excuse for a split 
between Islam and Christianity. Every Christian could subscribe to 
every one of them. The mischief begins when an attempt is made 
to define things which cannot be defined or to speak of them even in 
metaphors, which after a time are sure to be taken in a literal sense. 

It has often been said that a religion must be false which teaches 
what the Korn teaches about a future life. I do not think so. In 
every religion we must make allowances for anthropomorphic imagery, 
nor would it be possible to describe the happiness of Paradise except 
in analogy with human happiness. Why, then, exclude the greatest 
human happiness, companionship with friends, of either sex, if sex 


* Surah ix. 51. 
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there be in the next world? Why assume the pharisaical mien of 
contempt for what has been our greatest blessing in this life, while 
yet we speak in very human imagery of the city of Holy Jerusalem, 
twelve thousand furlongs in length, in breadth and height, and the 
walls thereof one hundred and forty-four cubits, and the building of 
the wall of jasper and the city of pure gold, and the foundations of 
the wall garnished with all manner of precious stones, jasper, sapphire, 
chalcedony, emerald, sardonyx, sardius, chrysolite, chrysoprasus, jacinth, 
and amethyst. If such childish delights as that of women in certain 
so-called precious stones are admitted in the life to come, why should 
the higher joys of life be excluded from the joys of heaven? If 
Mohammed placed the loveliness of women above the loveliness of 
gold and amethyst, why should he be blamed for it? People seem 
to imagine that Mohammed knew no other joys of heaven, and 
represented Paradise as a kind of heavenly harem. Nothing“can be 
more mistaken. In many places when he speaks of Paradise the 
presence of women is not even mentioned, and where they are men- 
tioned, they are generally mentioned as wives or friends. Thus we 
read,'° ‘ Verily the fellows of Paradise upon that day shall be em- 
ployed in enjoyment, they and their wives, in shade upon thrones, 
reclining ; therein they shall have fruits, and they shall have what 
they may call for, Peace, a speech from the merciful God.’ Or," 
‘For these shall enter Paradise, and shall no be wronged at all, 
gardens of Eden, which the Merciful has promised to his servants 
in the unseen ; verily, this promise ever comes to pass.’ Is it so very 
wrong, then, that saints are believed to enter Paradise with their wives, 
as when we read,'* ‘QO my servants, enter ye into Paradise, ye and 
your wives, happy.’ 

In this and similar ways the pure happiness of the next life is 
described in the Korén, and if, in a few passages, not only wives but 
beautiful maidens also are mentioned among the joys of heaven, why 
should this rouse indignation? True, it shows a less spiritual con- 
ception of the life to come than a philosopher would sanction, but, 
however childish, there is nothing indelicate or impure in the 
description of the Houris. 

The charge of sensuality is a very serious charge in the Western 
world, and it is difficult for us to make allowances for the different 
views on the subject among Oriental people. From our point of 
view, Mohammed himself would certainly be called a sensualist. He 
sanctioned polygamy, and he even allowed himself a larger number of 
wives and slaves than to his followers. Mohammedans, however, as I 
was informed, take a different view. They admire him for having 
remained for twenty-five years faithful to one wife, a wife a good 
deal older than himself. They consider his marrying other wives as 
an act of benevolence, in granting them his protection while others 
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were ‘ averse from marrying orphan women.’!* Mohammedans look 
upon polygamy as a remedy of many social evils, and they are not 
far wrong. We must not forget that Mohammed had to give laws 
to barbarous and degenerate tribes, with whom a woman was no 
more than a chattel, carried off, like a camel or a horse, by whoever 
was strong enough to defy his rivals. In Arabia, as elsewhere, women 
were more numerous than men, and the only protection for a woman, 
particularly an orphan woman, was a husband. Much worse than 
polygamy was female slavery; still even that was better than what 
existed before. We must not forget that even now the slave who has 
become a mother has a recognised position in the family, and that 
her child is legitimate. They have in Turkey no young mothers who 
commit suicide or drown their illegitimate offspring. Though neither 
polygamy nor slavery can be approved, I confess that I found it hard 
to answer Mohammedan critics who had seen the streets and prisons 
of Paris and London. There are many enlightened Mohammedans 
who condemn polygamy and slavery. Polygamy, in fact, is dying 
out. Mohammed did not enjoin it, he simply tolerated it, as it was 
tolerated among the Jews, and carried even to excess by some of 
their kings, such as David and Solomon—men, we are told, after 
Jehovah’s own heart. 

In all my discussions, however, with my Turkish friends there was 
one point which they could not gainsay, the high ideal of human life 
as realised in Christ and by no other prophet. This is, and always 
will be, the real strength of Christianity. Christianity was not only 
taught, it was lived, by Christ. As judged by his own contem- 
poraries, Mohammed was no doubt a highly estimable character. 
He had gained the name of el Amin, the Faithful, among his 
people, long before he became a prophet. No breach of the law as 
then existing can be laid to his charge during a long life in which 
he made open war against the most cherished errors and prejudices 
of his compatriots. He devoted his life to the cause of truth and 
right, and to the welfare of his fellow-creatures. That he recog- 
nised the spirit of God in the spirit of truth within him stamps him 
at once as a true prophet; that he mistook that still small voice for 
the voice of the Archangel Gabriel only shows that he spoke a language 
which we no longer understand. The results which he achieved were 
very marvellous, if we consider that he was originally a poor camel- 
driver at Mekkah in Arabia, and that his religion extended rapidly 
from the rising to the setting of the sun. One thing is greatly to his 
credit. His followers soon ascribed to him the power of working 
miracles; he himself declared most strongly against all miracles, 
though in his case also they were clamorously demanded by an adul- 
terous generation. And, as if foreseeing the difficulties which always 
arise when the thoughts and commands of one man or of one genera- 
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tion are stereotyped for all time, he left behind him these memorable 
words: ‘I am no more than a man: when I order you anything 
with respect to religion, receive it ; and when I order you anything 
about the affairs of the world, then I am nothing more than a man.’ 
What stronger ferman can social reformers demand for the abolition 
of polygamy, slavery, and for other changes required by the changed 
circumstances of the time than these solemn words of their own wise 
Prophet ? 


F. Max Mier. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


‘Une femme aimable doit avoir non- 
seulement les graces extérieures, mais les 
grices du coeur et des sentiments.’ 

Mme. DE LAMBERT. 


IN the fine old Tudor Hall of New Place, one wintry afternoon, there 
were seated round the oak logs, which glowed in the carved fireplace, 
a lady of middle age and her guest, a Frenchwoman well known in 
Paris society. Madame des Deux Mondes sat with the Nineteenth 
Century in her lap, and both mothers were discussing the ‘ Revolt of 
the Daughters ’ in the last number, as they waited for the return of 
their two girls from the ice. 

‘Bien spirituelle, ma chére, fine et gracieuse,’ said the French 
lady, ‘ but every time I come to your wonderful country I find you 
occupied with something new. Now, has your charming Ida joined 
this army of insurgent Amazons?’ ‘I cannot deny that my child 
feels the movement like all other young women,’ said the hostess ; 
‘but what do you find so surprising in Mrs. Crackanthorpe’s clever 
piece?’ 

‘ Mais tout! Everything!’ rejoined the French lady. ‘ You know 
the young girl in the play says, ‘“ Lorsqu’une demoiselle est bien 
élevée, elle pense toujours comme sa maman,” and absurd though 
that is, it is yet true that in France we have no question of this 
kind. But, forgive me, you English love to dwell upon your 
difficulties ; is it not possible that you exaggerate the trouble?’ ‘I 
fear not,’ said the other. ‘ It is not pretty to hear wives congratulated 
upon having no daughters, and there is no doubt that many of our 
girls are profoundly restless and dissatisfied.’ 

The Frenchwoman sprang to her feet : ‘ But the art of living, and 
the joy of being young, and the delight of the first experience of life! 
Ah! chére madame ! how willingly would we taste of these again!’ 
And she stretched out her arms to the clear flames. 

‘Our young girls seem to have forgotten how to be young in 
. your sense,’ said the Englishwoman, ‘they all of them try to talk like 
women of mature years. You know, by the way, a brilliant Girton 
friend of ours who says that all might yet be well if we could only 
have three generations of single women.’ 
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‘Truly you English are a wonderful people!’ said Madame des 
Deux Mondes; ‘the remedy of our young Girton friend is worthy of 
the Précieuses Ridicules. But your girls must be in a sad condition 
if they are not happy at home, and yet do not wish to be wives and 
mothers.’ ‘Ah, well! they are not all so advanced as that,’ laughed 
the hostess. ‘Many of our girls are the very salt of the earth, and 
we can still boast of our happy homes. I believe that my Ida looks 
upon me as her best friend, as she is certainly mine. But in very 
many households the girls do not seem happy themselves, nor do 
they apparently succeed in making those around them happy. Only 
yesterday I had a sad visit from an old friend, who has, at considerable 
cost to herself, and after much effort, won for her daughter a Univer- 
sity training. The child is now settled at home, but she does not 
make herself happy. She seems to have little or no sympathy with 
her mother, she is not willing to share the family life, she does not 
seem to know what to do with her own. She complained to her 
mother the other day that visitors had been asked to the house, as 
they interfered with her plans for study. The mother, who, in my 
judgment, is greatly superior to the daughter, is naturally much dis- 
heartened. I wish that I could believe this to be a solitary case ; but 
through Ida I hear the other side of the question, the troubles of 
many girls, and indeed they often come to consult me in their diffi- 
culties, for they know I am sympathetic.’ 

‘ You think, then, the mothers are in fault ? Asa French mother 
that interests me much,’ said Madame des Deux Mondes. 

‘Yes and no,’ returned the other. ‘There are causes at work 
over which mothers as such can have no control. Ours is a time of 
transition, and all our ideas, political, social, and even religious, are 
being tested anew as with fire. We shall emerge, doubtless, all the 
stronger for the ordeal; our sons, meanwhile, are the pioneers of the 
new life, how should our daughters escape their share of the burden ? 
Perhaps a more immediate cause, and one closely connected with the 
new social conditions, is the new education. We must all admit that 
much has been done for the higher education of women in this last 
generation. We have hardly yet gathered the fruits of that impor- 
tant movement. At present we are face to face with the undoubted 
fact that girls to-day have had a very different training from their 
mothers. The dullest girl probably has a smattering of Latin, 
and has read and forgotten some Euclid; she, poor child, firmly 
believes that her mother was brought up on Mangnall’s Questions 
and the Child’s Guide to Knowledge—the result is not to edi- 
fication.’ 


‘Poor child indeed!’ retorted the French lady ; ‘she must have 
a very great want of humour, for she must know very well that she 
could not fill her mother’s place. What about the mother’s skill in 
managing the household, gathering a pleasant society for her young 
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people, arranging for the special and very different wants of each 
member of her family? The art of living cannot be taught by 
examination papers, and it is just this that the mother has learnt and 
the girl has not. In the years from eighteen to twenty-one or 
twenty-two we French mothers think that our daughters are learning 
some of the most precious lessons of their lives: how to write a 
letter, how to read a book, how to throw off the self-consciousness of 
the school-girl. Everything is new, and, while our daughters take in 
the larger life at every pore, they gradually gather material to form 
judgments, they develop their personality. These years are a true 
école des femmes. But tell me, you who are all advocates for pro- 
longing the school life of the girl into the college life of the woman, 
how do you find it work? Your son when he goes to college enters 
the world ; your daughter, by the nature of the case, can do no such 
thing ; for her the years at college must be more or less years of 
cloistered seclusion. We in France are watching the experiment 
with the greatest interest.’ 

‘I am not sure that I am ready with an answer,’ said the English 
mother. ‘I suppose that for the highest academic training in special 
subjects a college life is essential. For the average girl the experi- 
ment is still so new that we can hardly pronounce upon it. You 
must, however, admit that it has raised the standard of education for 
women all over the country.’ 

‘ Doubtless it has, and your girls ought to have been the happier 
for it ; however, perhaps, as you say, it is too soon to draw conclusions. 
But, chére madame, all foreign mothers would say that you should 
do as they do, and arrange suitable marriages for your daughters.’ 

‘That, in England, my dear friend, is quite impossible. Our 
mothers would bungle over it, our daughters would not suffer it, and 
our young men would join Lobengula sooner than be made victims.’ 

‘I know,’ said Madame des Deux Mondes, ‘ I know, and I can only 
repeat that you English are a wonderful people! But where are our 
own girls? should they not be home by now? You know that in 
England I do as the English—but——’ As she spoke the door opened, 
and two girls entered the room. Ida, the English girl, was tall and 
fair, and seemed about twenty years of age; she was clad in a dress 
of close-fitting serge with gaiters. Marguerite, her French companion, 
who wore a Polish skating costume, was dark, and somewhat older, 
shorter, and slighter than her friend. Both girls were flushed with 
exercise and seemed radiant with health and happiness. 

‘Oh, mother!’ said Ida, ‘I wish you had been with us. We have 
had a capital time. The ice was quite first-rate, and Marguerite here 
showed them how to skate. It was such fun; the other girls would 
not believe that she was French because she skated so well, and so 
elegantly too, but when she made a curtsy to the squiress on saying 
good-bye, they had to believe. Why don’t English girls make curt- 
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sies I wonder? I suppose because we could never do them so well,’ 
and she began a series of mock curtsies to her mother and Madame 
des Deux Mondes. ‘Our French curtsy is the result of a long tra- 
dition,’ said Marguerite, smiling, ‘ you must not hope to catch it in 
that flippant way ; but here is tea, and I must make ready!’ ‘Oh! 
I can’t wait,’ said Ida, flinging herself on to a low seat and tossing off 
her hat and furs. ‘There will be no tea-cake, if you don’t make 
haste,’ she called after her friend. A few minutes later found the 
little party seated round the tea-table, and Ida began again, ‘ What 
have you been doing, mother ?—not been out, I am afraid.’ 

‘ Well, no; we became so much interested in our discussion that 
we sat on round the fire. You would be interested, too, in what we were 
saying. We were talking of French and English girls, and said that 
there were many promising English girls who seemed to fail to adjust 
themselves to their lives. How does it strike you, Marguerite ?’ 

‘I think your English girls are splendid, madame; they are so 
frank, and brave, and fearless, and then they are so grand to look 
upon. Does not your poet say “divinely tall”? But they are not 
aimables ; forgive me, but I do not find the English for that.’ 

‘Won't adorable do?’ cried Ida with a laugh. 

‘No, no,’ said Marguerite, ‘ not at all.’ 

‘You mean amiable surely,’ said the hostess. 

‘ Not at all,’ said Madame des Deux Mondes; ‘ our aimable means 
being graceful in everything, with the wish to be kind to everybody. 
Yes,’ she continued, ‘ with all their faults, our French girls are cer- 
tainly aimables. Ido not know if that is in the curriculum of Girton, 
but it is not in any examination paper I ever saw.’ 

‘Well,’ continued Marguerite, ‘ I do not think it would be possible 
for a French girl to do what I saw two English girls do to-day on the 
ice. Our hostess, you must know, madame, was very kind, and she 
had provided chairs, and a tent, and hot coffee for the skaters, but 
the girls of whom I spoke called out in a loud voice to some friends, 
in hearing of the hostess, to come away to their lake—much better 
ice—it was getting a bore to stay any longer. Whereupon this little 
party went off. I suppose that, as girls in England are nothing if 
not frank, when they get bored they find it simplest to say so; but 
it is not aimable.’ 

‘ Mais c’est mal élevé,’ said Madame des Deux Mondes. 

‘It is very often done,’ said Ida, ‘ but you know our English girl 
is like the child in the rhyme :— 


When she is good she is very very good, 
But when she is bad she is horrid. 


‘I wish, my dear Ida,’ said her mother, ‘that you would tell 
Madame des Deux Mondes something of what you were telling me of 
the grievances of your young friends.’ 
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‘They are so many, it is difficult to select,’ replied Ida. ‘I had 
better take them by the letters of the alphabet. A told me that 
there was not a really useful book in the house; that she was very 
anxious to study history, but that her parents resolutely discouraged 
all attempts on her part to get the necessary books. She said that she 
had an allowance for her clothes, which was more than she wanted, 
but she had to account for this from the millinery point of view.’ 

‘Mon Dieu!’ exclaimed Madame des Deux Mondes. 

‘B told me,’ continued Ida, ‘that though there were plenty of 
books in the house, it was considered waste of time for her to read 
them. C said that her music had been given up as almost hopeless 
at school, but that she was now obliged to practise two hours every 
day, thus sacrificing most precious time. D complained that her 
whole heart was in painting, but that she was denied a fire in the only 
room in which she could find the proper light. E told me that she 
was very keenly interested in following a course of lessons on economics, 
but that she had to miss half the lessons because a proper escort could 
not be found for her, and she was not permitted to go alone. But 
this is only a selection from many stories of the kind. Then there 
are the girls who are not allowed to read the books they want to read, 
to see the plays they want to see, and, I am half ashamed to repeat it, 
one of them actually told me of a mother who had given her daughter 
a novel to read, but had pinned up the three most interesting chapters 
with a bonnet pin.’ 

‘My dear child!’ ‘Mais c’est inoui!’ exclaimed both mothers 
in a breath. 

‘Well,’ said Ida, ‘I did not invent the story. I was told it in a 
very serious way, and I was also told that when the chapters had 
been read the pin was replaced. But there are many other com- 
plaints coming from girls who have really become women, that they 
are not free to order their own lives, not free to make their own 
friends, or to see them when made, and that they lead a pinched and 
narrowed existence. 

‘It is passing strange, said the French lady, ‘that these 
difficulties do not beset us. I have heard of such cases, but I believe 
them to be as happily rare with us as you tell me they are unhappily 
common with you. And yet our girls have been until quite lately 
very rigidly bound by conventions.’ 

‘ But,’ objected Ida, ‘ your girls, as a rule, do not care for serious 
things, do they? We here always think of them as principally con- 
cerned with dress and amusement.’ 

‘I think I can answer you,’ said Madame des Deux Mondes. ‘If the 
training of our girls were so bad as is commonly supposed in England, 
how could they develop into the capable and devoted women that 
we find in France? Women with us count for so much. Our 
peasant’s wife works as hard as her husband, and is often the more 
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sagacious of the two. Our bowrgeoise keeps her husband’s accounts, 
assists him in his business, and often carries it on alone after his 
death. And though you English laugh at ma mére, the French 
mother holds a place in the hearts of her children that cannot be 
over-estimated. She makes herself the companion of her sons and 
her daughters in their work and in their play. Is it possible that 
the French mother is more sympathique than the English ?’ 

‘I cannot tell that, petite mére,’ said Marguerite, ‘but I know 
that you always manage to keep a chapter ahead of me in our class 
work,’ 

‘Bravo!’ shouted Ida, clapping her hands: ‘a solution! 
Marguerite is always brilliant, and she has hit upon a remedy—that 
mothers should always keep a chapter ahead of their daughters.’ 

‘Pray tell me,’ said the elder French lady, ‘ do you find these 
difficulties in every class of English life ?’ 

‘I think not,’ replied the hostess. ‘ I have some experience among 
London working girls, ‘and I have often been struck at the really 
beautiful confidence that' seems to exist between the girls and their 
mothers. A girl has often said to me, when speaking of her weekly 
wage, ‘“ Mother gives me so much,” as if the mother had earned the 
money instead of the daughter. I find, too, that the rules made by 
the mothers are obeyed and, as far as I can tell, without murmur or 
dispute. I have found, for instance, that any scheme for entertain- 
ment involving later hours than is common would not succeed; 
because it would be opposed by the mothers, and the daughters would 
not dispute that authority.’ 

‘Then the heart of your people is sound in this matter?’ said 
Madame des Deux Mondes. 

‘I believe that it is,’ said the other lady. 

‘It seems to me,’ continued the Frenchwoman, ‘ from what you 
have told me that the difficulty is a passing one, and that it lies 
mainly with the class who experience a want of ease in money 
matters on the one hand, and on the other hand with those 
who have a superfluity of naughtiness. I really do not think that 
we need trouble ourselves with the discontents of the very rich. 
They probably could do better if they would. But for the struggling 
professional man wigh several children, it must often be a serious 
difficulty to provide his daughters, in a small, cramped home, with 
quiet, leisure, and opportunities for self-education. I remember 
how a distinguished Cambridge professor once pointed out to me the 
waste of space in your English houses. You have more house-room 
than any other nation, and you know least well how to utilise what 
you have. A bedroom can always be made available as a work-room, 
and if your girls are in earnest, they should gladly do for themselves 
the extra work involved in a fire and light. It seems to me to be an 
essential of life to be alone for some part of each day. As to you, 
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young ladies, you have most things that you can desire, though they 
may not be arranged quite in the way you would nowwish. Je 
vous donnerai pour consigne Patience et Sympathie. You can afford 
to be generous, for the world is yours,’ 

‘But what will you give to the mothers?’ cried both girls 
together. 

‘Perhaps as a mother myself, Iam not the best person to give 
myself advice,’ answered she. ‘I think I should say, Try to realise 
that your daughter of twenty-five is a woman, and keep a chapter 
ahead of her, as Ida says—if you can. There is, however, one sug- 
gestion I should like to make to mothers and daughters alike. When 
I come to England I always feel as if I were in a Dames Seules rail- 
way carriage with the windows up. You have Woman’s world, 
Woman’s work, work for Women, Women’s newspapers and magazines, 
staring at you from every street corner. I believe that in America 
they went so far as a Women’s Exhibition. But women are not a 
separate class, and I object to being treated as if we were Esquimaux 
or Hottentots. I know of good work and bad work, useful work and 
beautiful work, but unless for very special things I do not understand 
women’s work. We in France have admirable social workers, artists, 
and writers who are women, and I am far from saying that their work 
has not a distinctive quality ; but we do not insult them by talking 
of women’s work. You may be sure that thus you are raising two 
standards, and that one of them is a false one. I know, too, that 
some of your most distinguished women smart under this false senti- 
ment. No! Young ladies, if ever you do any work outside your 
homes, pray that, for your soul’s good, it may be judged by the true 
standard.’ 

There was a moment’s silence, and the two girls wandered away 
to the piano, where Marguerite began to sing, 

There are no girls like English girls 
So beautiful as they be. 


‘That was a sad little story about the novel and the bonnet pin,’ 
said the French lady. ‘O foolish daughter of a still more foolish 
mother! I see that your house is full of books ; what do you do in 
this matter ?’ 

‘The great poets may be trusted,’ said the English mother. 
‘From a little child Ida has grown up with her Shakespeare. If you 
can establish a real love for the great and the beautiful, you destroy 
the desire for the false and the morbid. And indeed is that not the 
art ofall sound education, to promote the good rather than to forbid the 
bad? Most clever girls read too much, and certainly too many 
novels. But I have always thought that the woman of thirty was likely 
to get more harm from novels than the woman of eighteen. Every- 
thing, however, depends upon the character of the girl you are trying 
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to guide. I think that all mothers must feel that the young should 
not be saddened by an abrupt introduction to the sin and sorrow of 
the world. That should come, naturally and gradually, and my 
feeling is that it should not be through novels. Still it is better to 
eat of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil in the beautiful 
garden of the early home, than when you are thrust out among 
the thorns and pitfalls of actual life. We know, alas! that the 
angel still stands at the gate with the sword of flame to prevent our 
return.’ 

‘I am entirely with you,’ said Madame des Deux Mondes, ‘ though 
perhaps in this I should be in advance of most French mothers. As 
to the music-hall grievance, I am not learned in your English music 
halls, but I have always heard that unless when some real artist 
appears they are very dull—assommant, in fact. Would you allow 
your Ida to go to one of these entertainments ?’ 

‘I would rather that she did not go,’ said Ida’s mother. ‘ But I 
would willingly take her to hear Chevalier and any other true artist 
sing, for they can always be heard outside the music hall. I am 
confident that Ida has so much trust in me that she would accept 
my decision and would dismiss the subject from her mind; if, how- 
ever, I saw any real reluctance on her part to do so, I think I should 
take courage, and in the simplest words I could find I should give 
her my reasons. Do you remember what Rousseau makes the ideal 
teacher say to the little Emile when he asks an inconvenient question ? 
That answer has always seemed to mea model of wisdom and dignity.’ 

‘ Tremember !’ said Madame des Deux Mondes. ‘To tell the truth, 
I am not very much interested in the woes of girls who are forbidden 
to go to music halls. I have only lately been witness to a real 
tragedy in which a young French peasant was the heroine. You 
have been to our country house, and I dare say you can call to mind 
Antoine, our gardener.’ 

‘Of course I can,’ said the hostess. ‘I always think of him as 
one of the types of the French peasant—a typeof the French Puritan, 
in fact.’ 

‘ Well,’ continued the Frenchwoman, ‘ you will remember, then, 
his tall, spare figure and his fine face in which austerity has carved 
deep lines. He and his wife, by dint of unceasing toil, have bought 
for themselves a little terre, and have laid by enough to make their 
old age secure and to start their children in life. There are two 
boys and a girl, and, by some freak of nature, the girl is richly endowed 
with intellectual gifts and artistic aspirations. She won every prize 
at school that could be won, and read every book that she could find. 
But her father was dur—dour, I think the Scotch say—and he bade the 
poor child “‘ Go dig. What did a peasant woman want with books ? all 
evil came through books ;” and he thrust upon the girl a doubleamount 
of rough manual work. I wish I could describe to you the sweetness 
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and forbearance of poor Jeanne ; she took blame to herself that she 
was not her father’s ideal of a daughter ; she admitted her clumsiness. 
She rose literally with the sun to find time for her precious studies ; 
she begged a few ends of candle for the winter evenings—the rigid 
economy of the cottage did not permit artificial light—she bore 
hard words, aye, and blows, with a dignity that was most beautiful. 
I did what I could for her, but that was little, and she is nowa 
teacher in an école communale. Tenez !’ she continued, ‘do you 
remember in the central hall of the Luxembourg Gallery a picture 
of a young girl who, from utter weariness, has fallen asleep over her 
work in the cornfield ? She is lean and brown and plain, and the 
great black boots which she has been too tired to take off stand out 
with a cruel realism from the canvas. You feel that the feet within 
are blistered and swollen. It is by one of the men of the new school. 
That girl in the picture is like my poor Jeanne, and has the same 
wistful look on her face.’ 

‘The picture haunted me for days,’ said the hostess; ‘ but, like 
you, I cannot rouse myself to any warmth of sympathy for the girls 
who must gratify every whim. After all, old age should have its 
privileges,’ continued she, laughing, ‘though we shall hardly get 
much comfort out of the café chantant. But I do entirely sympathise 
with your old French friend who refused to read his Balzac until he 
was fifty, on the ground that age should have its consolations! We 
cannot, of course, expect the young to take that view, but we may 
expect them to see that if they accept and gladly avail themselves of 
the advantages of society and of family life they must in return be 
willing to make some sacrifice of personal inclination, or else they 
had better join Robinson Crusoe on his island.’ 

‘And then there is always Vendredi!’ put in Madame des Deux 
Mondes. 

‘I had forgot Friday!’ said the hostess. ‘ But all my heart goes 
out to what I suppose would be called, in the jargon of the day, the 
third-rate girls—the girls who are not clever, nor attractive, nor 
beautiful, who have no money nor the energy and initiative to make 
money. They do all the tiresome, unpleasant work of the world, for 
which the world is barely grateful to them. They indeed live upon 
the crumbs that fall from the tables of their happier sisters. We all 
know of such women, hidden away in sick rooms and barren places— 
lives that are swallowed up by the stronger and the more fortunate— 
lives that have never had a blossoming time, “ never had a chance,” as 
the saying is. Some of our discontented young London friends might 
here find a new and delightful occupation in bringing variety and 
happiness into the hearts of such as these.’ 

‘I do indeed agree with you,’ said Madame des Deux Mondes, ‘ and 
for the other difficulties with the young people, a little sympathy, and 
bonne volonté, and a sense of the humour of the thing, would save the 
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situation ; you know it is pour rire, though tragic withal. As for 
the larger aspects of the case, you surely need a sounder theory of 
education ; education is not an end but a means, and an education 
which leaves out the end of life is not really an education at all. 
Perhaps you would say that this is the function of religion, and 
indeed our great Fénelon in his Education des Filles has left us a 
store of wise and delicate precepts. But how far we seem to have 
wandered from the days when education could be treated as a fine 
art! It is horrible to think that in many households the most 
that can be done is to save a collision. It is the vulgarising of 
family life!’ 

‘We have to rebuild the family,’ said the Englishwoman, ‘on a 
scientific basis, and to recast the family ideal. All that we have been 
discussing of course hangs upon the larger question of the true function 
of women. So much of wise and unwise has been written and said 
upon that subject that silence seems the better part. For me, I am 
well content to let science decide. Biology and social science will 
determine for us. But, after all, the great thing in life is not to 
adventure all one’s chances of happiness in the frail bark of one’s own 
personality. The world to-day is full of new hopes, though we in 
England, at least, may have to pass through troubled waters before 
we realise them. Much in the future must depend upon our 
daughters, and we shall have made them happy women if we can 
inspire them with the hopes and prepare them to meet the troubles.’ 

Ida had stolen up behind her mother and had put her arms round 
her during the last few words. ‘ Mother of mine,’ said she, as she 
leaned forward to kiss her, ‘the enemy—man—has arrived and with 
him—dinner.’ A sound of wheels was heard in the courtyard, and 
Marguerite looked up and smiled. 


E. B. Harrison. 





A LETTER TO THE OPIUM COMMISSION 


Grand Hotel, Pau, Basses Pyrénées, France, } 
December 16, 1893. 

My Lorp,—I had intended to offer my evidence orally to the 
Opium Commission during its sittings in England ; but unfortunately 
I was then confined to my bed in the Engadine by a dangerous 
illness, from which I am only now slowly recovering. Perhaps under 
the circumstances I may be permitted to give the result of my 
experience by letter, and it is with this object that I now have the 
honour of addressing your Lordship. 

I should mention, in the first instance, that during all my early 
life I was affected by the ordinary British prejudice against opium— 
a prejudice which was strengthened by the perusal of De Quincey’s 
Confessions; my first contact with opium consumption did not 
weaken this feeling when, years ago in Guiana, I used to see on the 
public roads Chinese beggars who, with bodies as near an approach 
to skeletons as is possible to the living, were represented as examples 
of the miserable results of opium smoking. Further experience, 
however, quickly brought a modification of previous beliefs. The first 
shock which they received was from the discovery that a Chinese whom 
I had occasion to see frequently—a man some thirty-five years old— 
was then, and said he had been for years past, in the habit of smoking 
daily a quantity of opium such as would probably produce eternal 
sleep in the unaccustomed European. And yet he appeared 
thoroughly healthy, while he was certainly most intelligent, active in 
work and assiduous in his family duties. This put me on inquiry, 
and as the result I found that his case was by no means exceptional, 
and that other men who had good characters for work were confirmed 
—and what would be commonly called immoderate—opium smokers. 
Indeed such was the costliness of the drug in the West Indies that, 
except by occasional good fortune in begging or gambling, it was 
only by hard work that men in the position of Chinese immigrants 
could obtain the necessary money for its purchase. And I found 
further that some, if not most, of these miserable beggars above re- 
ferred to used opium in order to alleviate the pain of some incurable 
disease or to soothe the pangs of hunger engendered of physical in- 
capacity to work on the sugar plantations, 
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After an interval of some twenty years, during which I had little 
contact with opium consumption, on becoming Governor of Hong Kong 
I had a still more favourable opportunity of forming a judgment on 
the subject. And here I may at once reply to an objection which 
I anticipate as likely to be urged against my evidence. As a large 
portion of the revenue of the Colony of Hong Kong is raised from 
the license to sell opium, it will be said that my judgment is warped 
by a natural interest in the prosperity of the colonial Exchequer. 
To the reply that I am now entirely divorced from official life, it 
would possibly be rejoined that that was not the case when my judg- 
ment was formed. So, happily, I have a better answer—viz. that if 
the anti-opium enthusiasts were to succeed in their object, and the 
export of opium from India were to be suppressed, such a measure, 
however vital in its importance to the India Empire, would have no 
effect at all on the consumption of opium in Hong Kong. The 
Indian product of the poppy, being regarded as superior in flavour, is 
used in China as a luxury of the comparatively rich. An enormously 
larger proportion of the opium consumed in that Empire is the 
product of its own soil, and, being considerably cheaper than the 
imported article, is already used largely by the poorer classes in 
Hong Kong. If the flow of the Indian drug were stopped altogether 
the home product would thus inevitably fill the void, and could not 
be prevented doing so by any practicable legislative or executive 
measures. As it is, all the vigilance prompted by the powerful self- 
interest of the wealthy opium farmers, and assisted by the Govern- 
ment, cannot prevent a large amount of smuggling from the 
mainland of China, though an unlimited quantity of the drug can be 
obtained at but slightly increased cost without any of the risk thus 
incurred. If opium importation were prohibited and the drug could 
be obtained in no other way, this smuggling would inevitably receive 
an enormous impetus, and with Chinese interest wholly in its favour 
would very rarely be detected. The mainland of China surrounds 
Hong Kong, and approaches it closely on three sides, while numerous 
Islands belonging to the same Empire stud the sea on the fourth 
side. It will thus be readily seen how impracticable it would be in 
the case of an article of such small bulk to prevent the surreptitious 
introduction of all, or nearly all, that is required for consumption ; 
while the attempt at prevention would certainly cause intense 
bitterness against our rule on the part of a people now remarkably 
well affected to it, involving, as it would necessarily do, the personal 
examination of every one of the many thousand persons who land in 
Hong Kong daily, coming from the mainland. 

For the above reason, even if I were still Governor of Hong Kong, 
I should really have no interest in the question whether the export 
of opium from India should be permitted or not, except that which 
must be felt on a matter of such grave importance by any British 
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subject of ordinary intelligence. Having thus, I hope, cleared the 
ground, I proceed to say that my experience has led me to the 
deliberate belief that, apart from the specially evil effects which are 
alleged as likely to be produced in India, the suppression of opium 
consumption, even if it were practicable, would be an evil rather than 
a good ; and I have been led to this conclusion not at all per saltum, 
but by a slow process of conviction from the accumulating evidence of 
years. 

For the consideration of the opium question, the colony of 
Hong Kong furnishes an object lesson the value of which could 
hardly be surpassed. Of its 220,000 inhabitants, some 200,000 are 
Chinese, and wages as compared with those of the mainland being 
high, they are thus enabled to indulge more freely in the habit of 
opium smoking. And they certainly do not fail to avail themselves 
of this ability. The quantity of opium sold by the opium farmer 
to enable him to pay so highly for his privilege (in my time $37,000 
per mensem) would alone provide for a very large consumption per 
caput. But to this has to be added the large quantity which is 
notoriously smuggled from the mainland. All things considered, it 
is probable that the population of Hong Kong smokes more opium 
than any other of equal number in the world,' and yet, relatively to 
the conditions of its existence, it is extraordinarily healthy, while for 
activity and industry it could scarcely be surpassed. I say relatively 
to the conditions of its existence, because these are such as would 
ordinarily be held to be exceptionally deadly. Ina portion of the 
town of Victoria under two miles in length and averaging about a 
quarter of a mile in breadth—an area of less than half a square 
mile—there live some 150,000 people. Though a considerable 
portion of this space is occupied by European houses tenanted not 
more thickly than elsewhere, and by barracks, recreation grounds, 
Naval Yard, &c., the Chinese houses are so crowded together that 
a. large, probably the greater, number of them have no open 
spaces behind them, and have their back-walls touching one 
another. Only the tenants of the front rooms get any light at all 
from outside. Eight to ten others on each of several stories are 
absolutely without daylight, and without any air except what comes 
from a narrow passage ; and yet their occupants are often so numerous 
that when they are ]ying down the floor space could hardly contain 
more. When it is considered that cholera and small-pox are continu- 
ally being introduced by the thousands arriving daily from the main- 

' In saying that in all probability the population of Hong Kongsmoke more opium 
than any other of equal number in the world, I do not ignore the fact that the opium 
farms of the Straits Settlements sell for a higher price than that of Hong Kong. My 
attention was attracted to this cir¢umstance soon after my arrival in the East, and 1 
made inquiries in consequence. I found the cause to be the large amount of smug- 


gling into Hong Kong, the great distance of Singapore from China rendering it in- 
comparably more difficult there to escape the vigilance of the farmers. 
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land, and by the shipping of a port which surpasses in its tonnage 
any other in the world (London not excluded), and that during a 
considerable portion of the year the heat produced by radiation 
from the granite is more trying than that of even higher temper- 
atures elsewhere—such conditions, it might be supposed, would be 
accompanied by a very high daath-rate. And yet this is only twenty- 
eight in a thousand,' and t hus compares favourably with that of other 
tropical cities. As regaras the activity and industry of the people, 
no intelligent observer could fail to notice it as exceptional. Save 
on the few holidays, an idler during the hours of daylight is a rarity ; 
and where work is by the piece it is done with a dogged continuousness 
that I have never seen surpassec or even equalled elsewhere. During 
the years 1887—-90—when extensive building operations were going on 
at ‘The Peak,’ the hill on the spurs of which the town of Victoria is 
built—a stream of several hundred coolies might be seen any day 
carrying up on their backs great loads of bricks; and though the 
height they had to scale, on a gradient so steep as to be quite im- 
practicable for carriages, is from 1,200 to 1,600 feet, yet by making 
several trips 2 day they were able to work at a price which rendered 
competition on the part of the steam tramway quite hopeless. Even 
more under my personal observation were the forty servants and coolies 
employed about Government House—all, or nearly all, of whom were 
opium smokers. The work of some of these was by no means light— 
indeed, that of chair-coolies in the hot season was very severe—and 
yet it was as a rule done with remarkable alacrity and with a com- 
plete absence of incapacitating fatigue. Our experience in respect of 
servants was very similar to that of others; and I, at all events, am 
able to say that after an exceedingly varied experience of native and 
other servants in different parts of the world, I have never known 
any who so largely combined good health, willingness, activity and 
intelligence as these Chinese opium smokers. 

But apart altogether from my personal observation, it seems to 
me that the general sanitary condition of the people of Hong Kong 
under the circumstances above described is by itself strong evidence 
that the habit of opium smoking is not as injurious as it is repre- 
sented to be. I even think that it lends support to the theory 
that this consumption saves more life and health than it destroys 
—sufficient support to throw the onus of proof on the other side, 
If it is not opium, it might fairly be asked what it is that renders 
normally healthy a population living in conditions which would 
ordinarily produce exceptional mortality. This, however, is a matter 
of comparatively little moment ; for any practical purpose the only 
question to be considered is not whether there is a balance of good or 


1 Since writing the above, I find that this statement from memory is over the 
mark, and that the correct death-rate for the last two years is twenty-two in a 
thousand ; so that to that extent my argument is made the stronger. 
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evil in the effects of opium consumption, but whether the balance of 
evil, if any, is sufficiently great to compensate for the unquestionable 
evils and risks which must inevitably attend the attempt at its sup- 
pression. The serious consequences—financial, social, and political— 
of such a measure in India, many of which appear obvious to the 
outside observer, I leave to those who, unlike myself, have personal 
experience of that country. I will only touch on one point, with 
respect to which a somewhat varied experience may possibly attach 
a certain weight to my opinion. I hold that, even if the growth of 
the poppy were brought to an end, and even if the inevitable efforts 
of the Chinese and others to supply the place of the home product 
with imported opium were to be completely frustrated, the ground 
which had been occupied by opium would be quickly taken by some 
other intoxicant. 

My service in different parts of the world has given me special 
opportunities of observing the general tendency of mankind, savage 
as well as civilised, to seek the pleasure and the freedom from care to 
be obtained in the process of intoxication. Though the use of ardent 
spirits by aboriginal races is no doubt due to contact with Europeans, 
it is certain that in many, if not in most, cases the stronger forms of 
alcohol have been preceded by a native production, requiring only 
greater excess to be equally sense-destroying. When travelling in 
the interior of Guiana, I found the natives, who had little or no con- 
tact with white men, using drinks of their own manufacture, the 
products of cassava and the sweet potato, with which they frequently 
became drunken, though the point of complete intoxication was 
reached only after disgusting debauches lasting from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours. Similarly, in the Pacific I found that the natives of 
all, or nearly all, the islands had their kava or their cocoanut spirit, 
the making of which they had learned before the coming of white 
men ; and, speaking generally, the use of these only declined from 
the increased consumption of gin. If, then, the proclivity to intoxi- 
cation is so strong where the maintenance of life is so easy as it is in 
Guiana and the Southern Pacific, how much stronger is it likely to 
be with the people of India and China, to whom continued existence 
means a struggle of such extreme severity! This consideration seems 
to me to render the probability extremely strong that, if the products 
of the poppy were suppressed, the result would be only a proportionately 
increased use of the various forms of alcohol which are already known to 
the people of the East. Such a change, I have not the slightest doubt, 
would be greatly for the worst. Unless to the average man excess in 
opium is much more injurious than excess in alcohol, it is evident that 
the balance of good and evil is largely in favour of the former. For 
the consumer of opium at worst does harm only to himself: he is quiet 
and inoffensive towards his neighbours, and costs the community 
nothing for the maintenance of order. His habit gives rise to none 
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of the offences against society—the brawling, fighting, brutality and 
murder—which are the common accompaniments of excess in alcohol. 
But even as regards the consumer himself, the great majority of 
Europeans with experience of the Far East would, I am certain, agree 
with me as to the comparative harmlessness of opium. (I say nothing 
of Europeans in India, whose testimony the Commission will have the 
opportunity of hearing from themselves.) 

It is, no doubt, commonly asserted in England that European opinion 
in the East is prejudiced by self-interest, and that the only testimony 
worth regarding as impartial is that of the missionaries. But as regards 
China there could hardly bea greater mistake. For, as a matter of fact, 
exceedingly few Europeans in the Far East are now interested at all in 
opium. Tradeinthearticle isnowalmost exclusively confined to Parsees, 
Armenians, Hebrews and others who have been brought up and educated 
in the East. If there is any preponderance of prejudice, therefore, I 
venture to think it is on the side of the missionaries. All, or nearly 
all, of them go out to the East with a strong partisan spirit on the 
subject, and, without in the smallest degree questioning their complete 
bona fides, I am satisfied that many of them from the first look at 
the matter through coloured spectacles, and I regard it as only 
natural that they should incline to a view which so conveniently 
accounts for, or averts attention from, the enormous disparity between 
the efforts and money expended upon missionary enterprise in China 
and the results obtained. But for the anti-opium agitation in 
England it can scarcely be doubted that funds for Chinese missions 
would cease to flow in equal profusion, and the missionaries would 
scarcely be human if a knowledge of this probability did not, however 
unconsciously, affect their judgment. But, giving them, as I am 
quite willing to do, the benefit of the doubt, and supposing them to 
be quite impartial, 1 am unable to understand why men, who in other 
respects so frequently show themselves to have ordinary human 
failings, should be solely regarded as against the great majority of 
Europeans of Chinese experience who, like myself, are at least equally 
disinterested, and at least equally capable of forming a trust- 
worthy judgment. A great preponderance of such opinion would, I 
know, agree with me not only as to the comparison of advantages 
and disadvantages between opium and alcohol, but also in the 
general view of the subject above expressed. This may be briefly 
summarised as follows, viz: that opium no doubt does harm in some 
few cases of inordinate excess, but to the very great majority it is, to 
say the least, innocent. If this be correct, the feeling which prompted 
a distinguished Bishop to say that he preferred an England free to 
an England sober, becomes specially applicable to the question of 
opium suppression. It would, I hold, be an act of intolerable despotism 
to place the least restraint on freedom in such a matter ; while it would 
be a monstrous wrong and injustice to deprive millions of men of one 
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of the few, perhaps the principal, pleasure of their very cheerless 
existence. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I am painfully aware that the 
reasons given for my opinions are by no means as strong as they 
might have been if I were not so completely separated as I am from 
books of reference, statistics and memoranda on the subject of China, 
as well as from all persons acquainted with the Far East. I have 
been compelled to trust entirely to a memory for the moment 
weakened by ill-health ; and my statement is thus unduly defective 
in facts. In any case, it would have been impossible within reasonable 
compass to present all the innumerable incidents, information, and 
admissions which in the course of years have contributed to produce 
my conviction. I trust, however, that some weight may be given to 
an opinion from the mere fact of its having been formed at all by one 
who has had special opportunities for observation, and who, far from 
being naturally inclined to take the ordinary European view of native 
questions, has always been known, and has at times incurred much 
odium, for his sympathy with, and his strenuous protection of, the 
various subject races committed to his care.—I have, &c., 


G. W. Des Ve@ux. 
To the Right Hon. Lord Brassey, 
President of the Opium Commission. 
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ITALIAN ART AT THE NEW GALLERY 


It is but natural that a world dying of old age should profess an 
admiration for primitive art. Self-consciousness is fascinated at last 
by the wayward simplicity which long since it condemned to death. 
If childhood is curious in the search of things unseen, senility still 
hankers after the fresh and impossible. Thus it was that our own 
Pre-Raphaelites, neglecting the wisdom of the ages, embraced the 
vices, and mimicked the follies, of the quattro-centists. Thus it is that 
the Frenchman of to-day falls in adoration before M. Puvis de Chavannes 
or M. Aman Jean, and roundly asserts (being inevitably logical) that 
he learns to draw merely that he may forget so level an accomplish- 
ment. After the practical fashion of opening her money-bags, Britain 
began the revolution, whereto France gives so passionate an approval. 
Since the ancient days of the grand tour our countrymen have eagerly 
purchased the works of tle Primitives. Indeed, a glance at the 
Catalogue of the National Gallery is proof enough of the extravagant 
importance we attach to the early art of Italy. For one Holbein 
(recently acquired) we have six Pinturrichios. We have spent upon 
one early Raphael the sum which purchased the whole Peel collection. 
Nor is the national wealth absorbed in Trafalgar square: the exhibi- 
tion at the New Gallery is an earnest (so to say) of the treasures, 
priceless and innumerable, which are hidden in the private collections 
of England. 

Greece crowded her all too brief career of art into two generations, 
Italy measured some three centuries between her cradle and her 
grave. And though the exhibition in Regent Street stops short of 
the age of supreme triumph, it is none the less an amazing record of 
energy and taste. Moreover, it affords a far more diverse illus- 
tration of Italian art than the National Gallery, because it does 
not separate painting from the other crafts. In the early days of the 
Renaissance the painter was a craftsman, not an artist. It was 
his business to fill a space with an appropriate trinket rather than to 
create a masterpiece, which would live by its own beauty wherever it 
was set. And it is impossible to enter the New Gallery without 
recognising the simultaneous variety and unity of Italian handiwork. 
Whatever be the craft, the decorative instinct is unmistaken. 
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Whether it be painted canvas or chiselled bronze, brocaded cope or 
printed page, the result is always (within limits) sumptuous and 
impressive. The effect of the West Gallery is an effect of unparalleled 
splendour. The framed pictures weave themselves into a delightful 
pattern. You are not tempted to disengage them one from another. 
They fall involuntarily into a homogeneous scheme of decoration. 
The long, flat panels would doubtless have a nobler aspect in the 
cassone from which they have been ripped ; the Madonnas had been 
more wisely left, maybe, in the churches for which they were destined. 
But they are handsome enough as they are if you do not examine 
them too rigorously. Their gilt frames are a perfect enrichment ; 
each keeps its appointed place with that mellow restraint which only 
centuries can give; nor does the most strident clamour for separate 
notice. Contrast with this sober decoration the chastest wall that 
ever was seen within Burlington House! There the painters, with all 
their knowledge and accomplishment, fight furious and red-handed 
for the supremacy. Even if a rare masterpiece be found in so 
unaccustomed a place, its neighbour is not likely to permit a peaceful 
contemplation of its quality. And it is only the serenity of Italian 
art that reminds you, pleasantly enough, of our annual discord. 

But when you examine the pictures, not as squares in a pattern, 
but as independent works, you are at once aware of certain limita- 
tions. The Primitives had the slenderest equipment of knowledge. 
Their work was the seed of art, not the flower. True, in after years 
it blossomed amazingly, but its inevitable unripeness has seemed to 
many its chiefest merit. When painting was reinvented after the 
night of the middle ages, its materials could but be imperfectly 
understood. The earliest craftsmen fumbled and experimented. 
Their colours were few and conventional. They treated their canvas 
as a plaque of metal—being also goldsmiths—and furrowed it over 
with lines until, in the elaboration of the parts, the whole was perforce 
forgotten. Now it is the fashion to exalt and imitate the very short- 
comings of the Primitives—shortcomings which arose, not from 
malice but from ignorance—until you are asked to believe that a 
certain holiness lurks in the mistakes of Giotto. ‘How noble to 
observe, says the less prudent admirer of the ancients, ‘an ardent 
soul striving after the unattainable!’ Noble indeed, if we realise 
that failure is not of itself respectable. So many admirable qualities 
do the Primitives possess—such as a sense of line and ornament, and 
the intelligence to adapt that ornament to its place—that they stand 
in no need of false admiration. Indeed, a frank recognition of their 
faults is the most candid method of appreciation. Their works are 
frequently not pictures at all, in the more modern sense. Seldom do 
you find an attempt to translate landscape into decoration; rare, indeed, 
is direct observation visible. The secret of tone was yet undis- 
covered, and for a harmony of colour you must trust to luck or 
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time. Gold and vermilion produce an excellent effect in a sombre 
church, but they are not all-sufficient in another environment. Take 
Giotto’s ‘ Triptych,’ for instance, and how can you define it otherwise 
than asacurio? To be sure it is naive; so naive, indeed, that a 
child might have designed it ; but quaintness is not always a merit, 
and the grammar of every art is worth mastery. Again, how can 
you look at Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s ‘Hermit Saints of the Desert,’ 
save in a spirit of gibery ? Not only are the figures most ingenuously 
ill-drawn, but the landscape of ice-cream and the sentry-boxes in- 
habited by the hermits are as little artistic as a Dutch doll. One 
may legitimately wonder that so strange an object was produced in 
the fourteenth century; one may legitimately ‘place’ it in the 
- history of art, or prize it as a rare postage-stamp. But it is the 
merest fantasy to admire it for qualities of colour or composition, 
to which it makes no pretension. Even as you advance in the 
century, you find a like failure to compose, a like desire for superflu- 
ous definition. Piero di Cosimo’s ‘Hylas and the Naiads’ has had 
all the beauty tortured out of it. So worried is the foreground with 
its grasses and flowers, that the eye can scarcely reach the figures ; 
and, whatever interest lurk in its corners, you cannot think of it as 
a separate and consistent work. Then, what could be more in- 
genuously awkward than Filippo Lippi’s ‘Cupidand Psyche’? The 
trees recall the Noah’s Ark of your childhood, while the personages 
are marvels of grotesquery. And yet it would be strange were it 
not so. Antiquity is not always meritorious, nor was art born fully 
equipped like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. The Primitives 
were the forerunners of Titian and Veronese. -Their ceaseless ex- 
periments, their intrepid attempts to outrun their knowledge, led on 
to the glory of Venice, and that is honour sufficient, without the 
adulation of indiscreet partisans. 

But despite their freshness, despite their eagerness to penetrate the 
unknown, their works are often marred by a strange timidity of style. 
The technique is so seldom characteristic. Whatever the school, 
the pupils agree in tickling their canvas into an indistinguishable 
smoothness. You look in vain for an individual handwriting. There 
is, of course, no lack of expression, but the expression is reached by 
emotional rather than by esthetic means. Features are distorted, 
bodies are twisted, infinite symbols urge the spectator to be harrowed. 
But Botticelli and his contemporaries did not employ the resources 
of their art to produce pity or fear. They did not realise that colour 
and technique are the most eloquent interpreters of the emotions. 
For them it was enough to petrify pathos in an anxious face. Their 
style was still deliberately smooth and mannered, however poignant 
the motive. You will not detect a fury of expression in the painting 
of one of them, for they had not yet realised that they were employing 
a language which had symbols of its own, and which was remote 
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indeed from the language of life. In brief, there is more emotion, 
more passion even, in a lace-frill painted by Velasquez, in a necklet 
or balustrade of Veronese, in Titian’s famous glove, than in all the 
crucifixions and martyrdoms of the most tragical of the Primitives. 

The limitations of the early Italians were, then, inevitable. They 
were rather the contrivers of great decoration than the painters of 
great pictures. We shall best understand their works if we regard 
them as articles de luae, which have lost something of their effect by 
transplantation. But if we consider the paintings and bronzes, the 
coverlets and furniture, the printed books and the drawings, as the 
work of one nation and two centuries, how shall we sufficiently admire 
the achievement? As handicraftsmen the Pre-Raphaelites were 
supreme. The New Gallery is packed with little masterpieces. 
There is scarce a key or a metal plaque which does not show the 
benefit of a noble convention and a decorative sense. The printed 
books are a joy to the eye, while the brocades and embroideries 
might inspire a long-hoped-for revolution. And if in painting the 
fourteenth century was but a forerunner, it gave birth to the most 
serene and classic sculptor since the supremacy of Greece—to the 
incomparable Donatello, more than one of whose works may be found 
at the New Gallery. The ‘Bronze Bust of a Boy’ is as large and 
simple a sculpture as you could wish to see, and is a strange contrast 
to the pictures which hang in its neighbourhood. Again, if the early 
Italians were not masters of the art of painting, they had ever an 
exquisite touch with the point, and their drawings are completely 
satisfactory. True, many in the present exhibition are ascribed to 
Michelangelo, to Raphael, to Lionardo da Vinci, to artists, in fact, 
who had outgrown their childhood. But even the earliest show a 
purity of design, a sense of material, a perfect consonance of end and 
means, which we do not find in Italian painting until its culmina- 
tion. The Italian genius (before the supremacy of Venice) was 
expressed in line rather than in colour, and it is in the sculpture of 
Donatello, in the drawings of the masters, that it reached its highest 
development. And yet the sterner beauties of marble and line do not 
always eclipse the softer harmonies of colour. If the most of the pictures 
are marred by a natural awkwardness, some there are which might 
live in the neighbourhood of the world’s masterpieces. Such, for 
instance, is Filippo Lippi’s ‘ Virgin and Child with St. Clare and St. 
Agatha.’ This is one of the rare concords in the gallery. In 
colour it is as rich and sumptuous as if it were painted in Venice, 
while it would be hard indeed in any school to match its simple and 
exquisite drawing. 

The modern enthusiasm for Italian art has led to not a little 
extravagant criticism. To the sober, balanced judgment of Sir 
Joshua there succeeded the moral indiscretions of Mr. Ruskin, who 
has made the Madonnas of Italy the text of many a semi-theological 
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discourse. So much importance does he attach to the subject, 
to the pervasive spirit of reverent purity, that he might as well be 
criticising a sermon ora homily. There is much talk of ‘ conscience’ 
and ‘personal virtue.’ This painter is ‘doing good’ to the Christian 
religion; that one is supporting the ‘ social order.’ Raphael, you are 
told, ‘defended the doctrines of theology with anatomical designs.’ 
Botticelli, we read, ‘ is the only painter of Italy who understood the 
thoughts of heathens and Christians equally, and could in a measure 
paint both Aphrodite and the Madonna.’ Would it not be juster to 
say that Botticelli was a Florentine, who gave such titles to his pic- 
tures as seemed him good, and who painted Aphrodite and the 
Madonna in one and the same spirit? That the painters of Italy 
sought their motives in the Christian legend was an accident, which 
had the slenderest influence upon their talent. It is absurd to argue, 
for instance, that Piero di Cosimo, who gave his pictures mytho- 
logical titles, was either more or less moral than Raphael (say) who fol- 
lowed the fashion of theology. The artist does not work with his 
soul, nor is it his first duty to awaken the conscience. And how shall 
the choice of a religious subject be urged in defence of a painter’s 
piety, when the choice of religious subjects was universal? Would 
the Ruskinite have us believe that in that most turbulent age the 
painters alone were spotless? And how should their spotlessness 
affect our judgment, when their works appeal directly to the eye? 
Convention ever lays a heavy hand upon the artist, who is great, not 
because he is fertile in literary resource, but because he interprets 
the commonplaces of his time in a personal and distinguished spirit. If 
you admire the piety of the Italian Primitives, why should you not 
also applaud the Greek tragedians for their choice of subject ? And 
how then, as they were bidden by tradition to drink at the same well, 
would you distinguish Sophocles from A%schylus, or Euripides from 
either ? 

Then, by a whim of irony, came Morelli; and brushed away the 
Ruskinian heresy. No longer do we hear of reverence and praise. The 
critics bave left the ancient idol for the new, and refrain from describing 
the works of the old masters as though they were so many pictures 
of their year gibbeted at Toynbee Hall. No: if you would be modern, 
you must measure ears, not souls ; you must take the length of hands, 
not of intentions. The new connoisseur neglects the archives, and 
deems a general impression the unpardonable sin. He assumes that no 
painter ever drew more than one hand, than one ear. And thus he 
wanders Europe over, with foot-rule in hand, changing the names of 
pictures, and covering himself with glory. His assumption, to be 
sure, is monstrous. Doubtless certain forms are in a measure cha- 
racteristic of certain painters. But the largest latitude must be 
allowed for the idiosyncrasies of models and for an infinite variety of 
other circumstances. A painter is not always a machine for the 
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dissemination of clichés, and it is quite conceivable that he may 
imagine a round ear to-day, an elliptical to-morrow. Besides, does 
not the pupil of Morelli beg the whole question ? Raphael, he argues, 
affected a round, fleshy ear. Wherefore if in a picture ascribed to 
Raphael you detect an ear which is neither round nor fleshy, you at 
once denounce it as spurious. But, on the other hand, suppose the 
picture to be genuine, it is apparent at once that Raphael did not 
always paint his ears ‘ round and fleshy.’ 

The dispute in fact resembles the ancient argument for, and 
against, the credibility of miracles. Miracles, said the one side, are 
contrary to experience and therefore incredible. Admit, objected the 
other, that miracles have taken place, and they at once become a part 
of experience, and therefore easy of belief. However, Morelli himself 
was not only a keen-sighted critic, but a man of excellent humour; 
so that his books are excellent reading, even if you neglect his con- 
clusions. Seldom, indeed, does he descend into sentimentality, and 
his destructive criticism is wholesomely violent. Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle (with the whole German race) are the villains of his piece, 
and right merrily does he belabour them. He has as little sympathy 
with the zesthete as with the art historian, whom he justly blames for 
reliance upon the printed word. Critics there are who cheerfully accept 
Pliny as an authority upon Greek Art, and place reliance in the chat- 
ter of Vasari. But Morelli is not of their school, and, having demolished 
his enemies, he returns cheerfully to his photographs and his mea- 
surements. His method is the anthropometry (so to say) of art criti- 
cism; he has applied the Bertillon system to pictures, and a child 
may practise it after his own fashion, Those to whom art makes no 
appeal can yet distinguish between a long and short hand, and thus 
become after the briefest training full-fledged connoisseurs. The 
results of Morelli’s campaign have been indubitably brilliant. He 
has played havoc with the museums of Europe, and enjoyed the 
solid satisfaction of seeing the [results of his own discovery. 
And yet did he not always proceed by that first impression which 
he so sternly condemns in others? And were his measurements 
of hand and ear anything better than a playful hobby? If indeed 
they served his purpose, it was because a sure eye and a witty brain 
controlled and corrected them. Whatever Morelli accomplished was 
due to himself, not to his method. And in vain will those disciples 
who lack his talent compare the features of innumerable Madonnas. 
But strangest of all is the readiness with which Ruskinism has yielded 
to the first assault. The theological criticism of art—the methodism 
which would condemn every work that was not obviously designed to do 
good—nas been happily forced down to the lower-middle class ; and is 
replaced by the least sentimental method that human ingenuity has yet 
invented. But is the new criticism more vital than the old? Is it of 
the first and last importance that every masterpiece should be rightly 
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ascribed to its author? Even Morelli, with the cynical frankness which 
was characteristic of him, acknowledged the fatuity of his pursuit. 
‘Taking the highest view,’ he wrote, ‘it is in fact completely im- 
material whether a work of art gives me pleasure or instruction under 
one name or another; the point is, that it does give me pleasure, 
that is to say, that it appeals to my sense of enjoyment, or, as the 
Germans would put it, that it causes the tenderest chords and fibres 
of my soul to vibrate.’ Tobe sure, that is the point. It matters not 
a jot, beyond a pleasant curiosity, whose name decorates a frame. 
The picture is good or bad in spite of its signature, and though it 
amused Signor Morelli to shuffle the ascriptions of many master- 
pieces, there is not the smallest reason to believe that his work is 
permanent. The names are changed only so long as none (with a 
louder voice) comes to put them back. But the pictures remain un- 
alterable for good or evil, and the rest is a side issue. That the 
catalogue of the New Gallery would have afforded endless merriment 
to Morelli is obvious ; but the quality of the exhibition is not impaired 
thereby. And if the committee, which has now shown us Italian Art in 
the seed, will next year show us Italian Art in the flower, and display 
the masterpieces of Titian, Veronese and Tintoret, how shall we 
measure our gratitude? One thing at least is certain : we shall leave 
our foot-rule at home with our text-books of theology, and give our 
eyes their full enjoyment. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





THE GLACIAL THEORY 


Tue abstracts of ‘ Recent Science,’ by Prince Kropotkin, which have 
appeared from time to time in this Review are full of interest, and I 
always read them with much pleasure. But I wish to enter some 
protest against his account, in the number for this month, of the 
present condition of Quaternary geology, in respect to what is called 
the Glacial period. I agree with him that the concentrated atten- 
tion which is now bestowed on that mysterious epoch has already 
thrown new and unexpected light upon the complicated phenomena 
of our superficial surfaces and deposits. But I differ from him en- 
tirely when he implies that the extreme glacialists are the observers, 
whilst the objectors to that extreme theory are only readers. I have 
lived all my life in a glaciated country—have been observing its facts 
from day to day for at least forty years—and I remain convinced, 
and yearly more and more confirmed: in my opinion, that no such 
thing as a great ice-cap ever existed here, in the sense in which that 
phrase is used by the extreme glacialists, and in the sense in which 
it is used by Prince Kropotkin. Nor do I think it is true that 
this extreme theory is gaining ground. Onthe contrary, I think that 
in recent years a larger and a larger number of observers have been 
expressing doubts, and have been advancing more and more convinc- 
ing arguments against the notion of gigantic and massive sheets 
of ice having ever ‘flowed’ over all our surfaces, whether of plain 
or of mountain, and having ground them down under one gigantic 
machine which scooped out all our glens, rounded all our hills, and 
dug out all our lakes. 

In the country in which I live the marks of glaciation are indeed 
abundant. But they all point to conditions of action entirely different 
from, and are, in my opinion, absolutely incompatible with, the 
supposed work which is assigned to ‘the sheet’ or ‘the cap.’ Prince 
Kropotkin is entirely mistaken when he assumes that our objections to 
such a theory have any connection with any doubt of James Forbes’s 
discovery of the plasticity of ice. I have always believed in the truth 
of that discovery ; and one of my principal objections to the universal 
ice-sheet theory is that an enormous moving mass of plastic ice must 
have produced effects which are nen-existent—‘ conspicuous by their 
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absence.’ It is the plasticity of iceon which I rely mainly as a conclu- 
sive objection to the notion that such a body of plastic ice can possibly 
have passed over all the hills, and valleys, and glens of Argyllshire. 
Our rocks do indeed exhibit the marks of moving ice here and there, but 
not everywhere. There are no such marks on vast areas of rock, where 
they must have been retained if they had ever existed. For one of 
the grandest of modern discoveries in respect to this glacial age has 
been its great recency in point of date. There has been no time for 
other denuding agencies to break up the glaciated surface and oblite- 
rate ice-marks where they have been once impressed. Scratches and 
lines as fine as hairs, as well as great grooves and furrows, have been 
left as clear and sharp as the day after they were made wherever 
the slightest protection has been afforded by even a thin skin of turf ; 
and very often, on rocks as naked now as they can ever have been, 
the same fine graving has been perfectly preserved. There is no 
pretext, therefore, for pleading that the marks of the ice-sheet are 
not now everywhere seen only because they have been subsequently 
obliterated by atmospheric action. The very same rock-surface may, 
and continually does, exhibit strong ice-graving and polishing on one 
of its sides, and remain as rough and angular as it ever was on another 
side only a few feet away. All this is absolutely inconsistent with 
the supposed action of a plastic planing-machine fitting into all the 
inequalities of the surface, and by the mere force of superincumbent* 
weight pressing down, whilst in continuous motion, into every nook 
and crevice of rocky faces. There are, indeed, some spots where such 
planed surfaces do exist—spots where local sheets or masses of plastic 
ice have been passed steadily and continuously over subjacent rocks, 
and where, accordingly, they have left characteristic evidences of 
their appropriate work. These are the so-called ‘ roches moutonnées,’ 
or, as I prefer to call them, ‘ whale-backed rocks,’ which are abundant 
round our coasts in specially exposed localities. But these splendid 
examples of the work of a true local ice-sheet are not less striking 
disproofs of any similar agency having ever passed over the vast areas 
which exhibit no similar effects. 

Again,there are other phenomena connected with our Highland gla- 
ciation which, in my opinion, are equally decisive. Not only are certain 
effects wholly wanting, but there are other effects present in abundance 
which the assumed agency could not, in my opinion, have by any possi- 
bility produced. The‘ perched boulders ’ which lie on the very tops of 
our hill-ridges cannot have been placed and left byan ice-sheet. There 
is but one agency which can account for their position,and that agency 
is floating ice ; not necessarily in the form of ‘ bergs,’ but in the form 
of heavy floe ice, carrying on its surfaces blocks of stone which have 
fallen upon them in passing under naked precipices, stranding on 
shoals and reefs in a glacial sea, and therefore dropping on those 
shoals and reefs the burdens they bore when at last they came to melt. 
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These perched boulders literally strew the tops of hills in Sutherland 
which are about from 1,500 to 2,000 feet high, and they are generally 
not rolled but rough and angular, and lie resting upon, or hitched 
against, each other in every conceivable attitude and position, just as 
they would be, and could only be, if they were dropped ‘higgledy- 
piggledy ’ from rafts of ice which had melted where they had stranded. 

Again, Prince Kropotkin falls into the common glacialist error of 
quoting the case of Greenland as the type of such an ice-sheet as that 
which the extreme glacialists demand. Surely there never was a more 
glaring fallacy. I am willing, on the contrary, to take the case of 
Greenland as almost by itself sufficient to disprove the theory. On 
Greenland there is an ice-cap, indeed—one formed under every conceiv- 
able condition to exhibit its operation at a maximum—accumulated 
on an enormous continental mass of land—that land of mountainous 
elevation—and lying high in Arctic regions. Yet that ice-sheet does 
nevertheless fail to do any work at all like the work which the extreme 
glacialists suppose to have been done in more southern and less 
elevated regions during the Glacial Age. The ice-cap or ice-sheet of 
Greenland, instead of ‘ flowing’ out on all sides, over all adjacent seas 
and opposite shores, is not able even to reach its own coast-line except 
at the mouths of certain great glens or valleys. And even at these 
spots, one of them sixty miles long, it is arrested by the adjacent sea- 
bottom, which presents a less steep bottom surface—whilst the neigh- 
bouring channels and the opposite shores are not invaded by it at all. 

As to boulders, I am wholly unable to conceive how an ice-sheet 
such as that of Greenland could possibly leave behind it blocks dis- 
tributed over the subjacent mountains as the ‘ perched boulders’ are 
actually distributed all over Northern Europe. Lieutenant Nansen, 
who ought to be a good authority, ridicules the idea. The vast 
glaciers of Greenland do, indeed, produce boulders in enormous 
quantities. They must, and they do, pick up and bear along with 
them loose fragments of the surfaces over which they pass. But 
how, and where, wouldthey hold them? Not in the middle of these 
masses, but along the bottoms and margins of their moving body. 
Even those which become involved for a time in the middle of these 
masses would soon find their way to the bottom, because the Greenland 
ice-sheet is not, like Wordsworth’s Cloud, a body which ‘ moveth alto- 
gether if it move at all.’ On the contrary, it is subjected to such 
enormous strains from unequal movements at the top and bottom, 
that it is split up into crevasses and fissures of all kinds, and down 
these fissures all included blocks would speedily fall till they reached 
the bottom, along which they would be carried and ground and rolled 
until they were disgorged at the terminal precipices of ice. Such, 
accordingly, is the position in which vast numbers of rolled boulders 
are found in Greenland, and of these some striking descriptions are 
given by Nansen in his book. 

z2 
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Prince Kropotkin pushes much too far the perfectly true idea of 
the plasticity or viscosity of ice. He seems to think that on a great 
scale it will ‘ flow’ almost like water, or at least like such substances ag 
treacle or pitch. But this is not the fact. The friction is enormous 
even along the sides of an Alpine glacier, and it must be still more 
enormous along the bottom. The result is the production of those 
broken and pinnacled forms of the upper masses which are conspicuous 
in all the icebergs cast off into the Western Greenland seas. It 
is not proved, and it isin the highest degree improbable, that the 
retarded movement of the bottom ice, even when moving down steep 
mountain slopes, would or could be prolonged over level surfaces 
where the effect of gravitation would be wholly different, and where 
the pressure from behind would be removed. 

And on this point we have some striking evidence from the little 
we know of the Antarctic ice. The bergs shed from it are, as is well 
known, flat-topped and not pinnacled. This would seem to indicate 
an absence of differential motion between the top and bottom—or, 
perhaps, even no horizontal motion at all. An excessive precipitation 
of moisture over any area under Arctic conditions would of course 
accumulate into masses of great thickness, and these might ‘ squash’ 
out under their own weight, and in this sense ‘ overflow’ upon adja- 
cent surfaces. But it does not follow that the whole mass would 
be carried forward in any one particular direction with a bottom 
motion such as is assumed. In the Antarctic seas the ice-masses seem 
to accumulate until they sit in water deep enough to float them off 
in vast undisturbed tabular forms which are indicative of the absence 
of strain derived from differentiated movement on the land. 

But these objections, which seem to me to be insuperable when the 
ice-sheet theory is applied to our Highland surfaces, are fortified by 
the fact that such ice-markings as we do find here are better, and 
indeed almost perfectly, accounted for by another form of ice-work 
against which no similar objections can be taken. And of this form of 
ice-work we have also a perfect example in the Greenland seas. Our 
Arctic navigators who wintered in Smith’s Channel have given such 
accounts of the heavy floe ice of the Palzocrystic Sea that to it we 
may attribute with confidence the grinding and smoothing of rocks 
to any extent, and in every variety of degree. Often carrying on their 
surface fallen stones and rocks, and as often armed on their lower 
surfaces with stones frozen into their substance at the bottom, the 
massive floes are driven hither and thither by tides and currents of all 
degrees of rapidity and violence. Any land surfaces exposed to such 
action would of necessity present all the varieties of ice-work which 
are actually seen upon our mountain tops and slopes. 

But here we encounter a difficulty arising from certain invincible pre- 
conceptions. Prince Kropotkin accuses us of one of these in respect to 
the non-plasticity of ice, In this, as I have said, he is quite mistaken. 
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But I suspect we have better reason to see in the extreme glacialists 
the effect of another preconception which they do really entertain. 
They believe too much, or assume too much without thought, as to 
the stability of our land surfaces as we see them now. To attribute 
to floating ice the phenomena exhibited in Northern Europe upon its 
hills and mountains, we must suppose some immense submergence 
and some corresponding re-elevation during and towards the close of 
the Glacial Age. A few years ago this assumption was scouted by 
most geologists. In nothing has there been a greater change in 
geological science. At first timidly suggested, it is now scientifically 
argued and adopted by some men of the very highest authority. 
Amongst these, facile princeps is Professor Prestwich. No man can 
doubt his competence, his long course of careful observation and reason- 
ing on all our superficial deposits, or the soundness of his scientific 
judgment. In two recent papers or memoirs of the highest interest 
and importance, he marshals the evidences of a great submergence 
during or towards the close of the Glacial Age, and of a corresponding 
re-elevation, accomplished during a period comparatively short, and 
in times comparatively recent. 

This would account for facts which it seems almost crazy to 
ascribe to glaciers or to ice-sheets—tumultuous assemblages of gravels 
with broken shells on the tops of high hills, at elevations above 1,000 
feet, as at Moel Trefan and near Oswestry ; rocks at the tops of hills 
scored, polished, and smoothed on one exposed side only, while 
other sides are left untouched or rough ; surfaces similarly dealt with 
at all intermediate elevations, and boulders so nicely perched on 
pinnacles that even a slight push or shove would precipitate them into 
some glen or valley. The absence, also, of marine shells in situ, or 
in positions in which they could have lived and died a natural death, 
would thus be amply accounted for. The absence of such shells in 
deposits above some 500 feet is an objection much dwelt upon by the 
ice-sheet advocates, and it is a good objection if the submergence 
was so prolonged that marine faunze could be accumulated in new 
localities. But it is no objection at all to a submergence which was 
sudden and comparatively transient. 

How such a submergence can have been brought about, to what 
physical causes it may have been due—this is a question as bewilder- 
ing as it is important. But that at some time very recent in the 
history of the globe there has been some great and sudden breaking 
up of pre-existing lands and seas, and an extensive redistribution of 
them effected, seems to me as certain as any older changes of the 
same kind which are always assumed to have been very slow and 
gradual. I do not see how the evidences accumulated by Professor 
Prestwich on this subject can be answered or rebutted. Sir William 
Howorth has also done excellent work in the same direction. For my 
own part, I have been convinced of it for more than thirty years—not 
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from reading alone, but from daily and habitual observation of a 
typical area of glaciation. I never have believed in the glacial theory 
as to the origin of lakes. Glaciers do not dig even where they do 
overflow ; on the contrary, they plane, press, and smooth down. In 
one way only can they have made lake basins. They have un- 
doubtedly deepened glens and ravines; and these may again have 
been converted into water-basins, by deformation of the surfaces 
from earth movements. No doubt such hollows would tend to be 
filled up. But this is exactly what is happening, and Prince 
Kropotkin dwells upon the fact that it is so. 

I have written this paper currente calamo without time to cite 
authorities except in general terms. But it may be enough to make 
the general reader of this Review pause before accepting the belief 
that geological science is tending to establish the theory of a Great 
Ice Sheet travelling about the northern hemisphere at its own sweet 
will—‘ filling’ up all our adjacent seas, and ‘flowing’ over all our 
hills and mountains in virtue of its mere ‘ plasticity.’ 


January 2, 1894 ARGYLL. 





PROSPECTS OF FREE TRADE IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


A sToRMY winter passage on the North Atlantic from Liverpool 
to New York does not present ideal conditions for writing the article 
requested by the Nineteenth Century. The good ship pitches and 
rolls so in the rough seas that it is almost impossible to write, and 
the conditions are the reverse of the quiet and repose of the study. 
The case dignified by the name of library, with its ancient works 
of fiction and musty books of travel, does not give the statistics desired, 
so that I must state them in a rather broad way. 

It is difficult for an American to understand the singular mixture 
of information and misinformation which has created in the mind of 
the British public their impressions of the results of the Presidential 
Election in the United States, and the causes and effects of the recent 
panic. This Congress will do nothing radical with the protective tariff 
policy.. Silver was not the sole cause of our business troubles, nor is 
the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Silver Law the 
fullremedy. For a clear comprehension of our situation, a review of 
our revenue legislation, and of its effects or tendencies, is necessary. 

British statesmen of the Colonial period determined to confine the 
people of the North American colonies to agricultural pursuits, and 
have England furnish their manufactures. This was one of the causes 
which led to the Revolutionary War and the Independence of the 
United States. One of the earliest messages of George Washington, 
our first President, was to approve a report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, embodying a scheme for developing 
the resources and promoting the industries of the country by a 
protective tariff. Hamilton was one of the most original and 
creative statesmen of any age or of any country. His report has 
formed the basis of all legislation and presented the gist of every 
argument on the subject from that day to this. Upon the modi- 
fication but never upon the abandonment of this policy, upon the 
details of protection but never upon the principles of free trade, 
every political contest was fought down to our Civil War. 

The requirements for revenue in that tremendous contest led to 
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the enactment in 1861 of a higher and more general tariff than ever, 
which remained in force, practically unchanged, except to include 
other products, until the McKinley Bill. The McKinley legislation 
was really a codification of the many laws which had been enacted 
since 1861, with such alterations as changed conditions seemed to 
demand. It released wholly or in part articles which no longer 
needed protection, and took from the free list, or increased the tariff 
upon, articles hitherto imported which, being produced in the United 
States, would furnish employment in new industries to a population 
which was increasing by stimulated and unusually heavy immigration 
too rapidly to be readily absorbed. 

The measure produced unusual excitement and alarm, because it 
was enacted on the eve of a general election, and when a large and 
comprehensive reduction of duties was expected. Its possible evils 
were magnified in prophecy, and there was no time for demonstrating 
its results. The country, frightened by the clamour, rushed madly 
from the imagined danger of its enforcement to the real perils of an 
industrial revolution. 

The first election of Mr. Cleveland, in 1884, meant much but 
accomplished nothing. He was a sort of Prime Minister with a 
hostile parliament. He could lecture Congress, but could not lead it. 
Mr. Cleveland is a phenomenon in politics. When he came to the 
Presidency, he had never visited Washington, never met the national 
leaders, and never studied nor discussed the principles of his party or 
of the Opposition. He was an excellent lawyer, possessed of indomi- 
table industry, honest and courageous. He applied himself earnestly 
to the study of the tariff questions, and came out, where everyone 
whose knowledge of that subject is from text-books rather than ex- 
perience is bound to, on the side of free trade. His re~nomination 
and re-election were admitted on all sides. That sense of fairness 
which pre-eminently characterises our race determined that he 
ought to have a trial with a friendly Congress. But with the eager- 
ness of his new-found faith, and carried away with enthusiasm by 
what seemed to him novel but impregnable principles, he dis- 
regarded warning and entreaty from his advisers and promulgated 
his famous Tariff Reform message. The country was unprepared for 
the drastic changes recommended, and the Republicans came again 
into power with General Harrison. The seed, however, sown by Mr. 
Cleveland bore abundant fruit. It gave vitality to the Democratic 
party, and placed in its moss-covered platform a new and attractive 
plank. The forces of opposition to existing policies, which had been 
gathering for a generation, had at last found a leader and a leading 
idea. 

The central phalanx of the Opposition was the Southern States, 
which had seceded from the Union, and, after their unsuccessful 
revolt, had resumed their old position in the Republic. Their fear 
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of the political power of their emancipated and citizenised slaves 
made them unquestioning supporters of the Democratic party, no 
matter what it professed, or promised, or did, or left undone. They 
controlled the party machinery within their States, and believed that 
while the Republican party might find means for the register and 
record of the negro votes, their own party would give them moral or 
material assistance for their suppression. The dread of the possible 
civic and social results of the black voters’ numerical strength over- 
rides with an otherwise patriotic and public-spirited community every 
other consideration. The law of self-preservation, they claim, is 
higher than either the common or statute law. 

The South is both the strength and weakness of the Democratic 
party. In the thirteen Southern States the verdict is so well known 
before election that the leaders need expend neither time nor money. 
The electoral vote of these commonwealths is a fixed quantity which 
nothing can change. It is of almost incalculable value to the 
Democratic party in a Presidential contest that it can start in the 
race with this advantage, and a fearful handicap to the Republicans 
that they must gain by hard work an equal position before the contest 
is fair and even. But free discussion and public debate, contending 
parties and possible victories or defeats, are the elements of political 
education. The South is a tunnel through which the clashing 
principles of the great national organisations are carried, to fight 
their battles in the Northern and Middle, the Western and the Pacific 
States. Hence the Southern Democrats become wedded to opinions 
at variance with their party. They are inflexibly loyal at the polls 
to put Democratic candidates in office, and assert a fiery independence 
in Congress when ordered to support party measures. They failed 
Mr. Cleveland almost unanimously in his desperate effort to repeal 
the law authorising the purchase of silver, and on the tariff they are 
doubtful or hostile, because they find the interests of their con- 
stituents and almost the existence of the new industries of their 
States threatened by the revenue measures of the Administration. 

The numerically small but very influential thinkers and writers 
of the free-trade school, through the magazines and daily newspapers, 
from the lecture-room of the college, and the public platform, by 
pamphlet and leaflet, pictured the national millennium which would 
follow the overthrow of protection. The opened markets of the 
world were to demand the surplus products of our factories and mills. 
To supply this happy drain upon our resources, capital was to find 
fresh and more profitable fields, and labour steadier employment and 
better remuneration. 

In many of the States large masses, and in some of them the 
majority of the voters, had been captivated by the apostles of a new 
economic gospel. Its fantastic programme was in harmony with the 
eccentricities of its leading advocates. They calmly relegated to the 
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rear the main issues of the impending battle, and especially revenue 
questions, and followed the flag of governmental paternalism. They 
preferred silver to gold as a basis for currency because there is more 
of the former. They would abolish the national banks, and at every 
railway station an agent of the Treasury would loan money to the 
people at nominal rates of interest upon the security of their crops 
and flocks, There should be free coinage of silver, which was to be 
legal tender for all dues, whether to the Government or between 
citizens, and debts and debtors were to be carried to the financial 
haven of credit and prosperity by a deluge of paper money. The 
Democratic leaders first coquetted and then formed a temporary 
alliance with these people, and they became a most valuable auxi- 
liary to the army assaulting the Republican entrenchments. 

Though civil-service reform has made notable and most beneficial 
progress within a few years past, the spoils system still possesses a 
hundred thousand offices which are the prizes of changing Adminis- 
trations, and the rewards of the workers of the successful party. For 
every appointee who was angry because his own estimate of his 
merits did not materialise into a better place, there are hundreds 
who are more enraged because they get nothing. Mr. Blaine told 
me that he had, as Secretary of State in General Harrison’s Cabinet, 
a hundred and fifty vacancies in the foreign service to fill, and that 
he was compelled to select from four thousand applicants. Every one 
of these embryo diplomats was earnestly supported by his senator and 
member of Congress and other local influences. When the prizes 
were all distributed, the disappointed office-seekers went home on 
what is known in America as the ‘ swearing train,’ and sharpened 
their knives for the purpose of getting even at the next election with 
their unappreciative party. 

The opposition against a party which has been long in power 
gathers in that always considerable and constantly increasing body 
of voters who, while really attached to the ruling organisation as the 
best, still feel that a stinging defeat may spur it to take up the pet 
measure of temperance, or labour, or social legislation, and give it a 
more advanced position in the legislative programme. These were 
the incongruous elements which, united in the common purpose of 
bringing about a change, with its possibilities of being anybody’s or 
everybody’s victory, flocked to Mr. Cleveland’s standard of tariff for 
revenue only, and ultimately free trade. 

The Republican party and its policy had been in power thirty-two 
years. It had come into existence upon the mighty moral issues 
growing out of the continuance or extension of the slave-owning 
system. It had stood solidly for the preservation of the national 
union during the Civil War, and had successfully worked out the 
difficult problems of the emancipation of the slaves, the reconstruc- 
tion of the Union, the resumption of specie payments, the restora- 
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tion of the credit of the Republic, and the funding of the enormous 
debt incurred in crushing the rebellion. We owed about fifty 
millions of dollars at the beginning, and over four thousand millions 
at the close of the struggle. The party was not only committed to 
the policy of a tariff, primarily for protection, and secondarily for 
revenue, but protection was the first article of its creed. The 
gigantic strides which the country has made during the quarter 
of a century following the War, in population and wealth, in the 
development of the western wilderness, in founding States and 
building cities, in opening mines and the enlargement of agri- 
cultural area, in the advance in the wages of the artisan and decrease 
in the cost of living, and particularly in expanding the output of 
manufactured products from about a thousand million of dollars a 
year in 1865 to over seven thousand million in 1890, were claimed 
and believed to be the fruits of the protection of American industries. 
The Republican party had not been infallible, nor free from the mistakes 
of parties. It relied too much upon its past, after a generation had 
come upon the stage who could neither be moved by eloquent pre- 
sentations of the horrors or the victories of the Civil War, nor won 
by a recital of the glorious achievements of the party. 

Political history does well enough, as a picture, to point at, but 
the political coach requires the latest improvements in motive power, 
or it comes to a standstill. Continued successes, and unequalled wis- 
dom and patriotism in great crises had toned down the radicalism 
and stiffened the conservatism of the Republican party. Either its 
old and marvellous faculty of elasticity and adaptability was impaired, 
or its leaders saw no reason for its use. Without the sacrifice of 
principle, it might have prepared for the coming storm. But it stood 
stubbornly by the chart and compass, the machinery and steering- 
gear of the past, and met disaster with a courage which mitigated 
the criticisms upon its discretion. The thirty years’ war ended in the 
total rout at the polls of the party which had won so many decisive vic- 
tories and made for the Republic the most eventful and progressive 
period of its history. 

Silver contributed nothing to this result, though it was an impor- 
tant factor in the business crisis which followed, In several of the 
newer States the mining of silver was the principal industry. No 
party could hope for its electoral votes in a Presidential election which 
was not favourable to the monetising of this metal in some form, 
There has been for many years a growing belief, particularly in the 
agricultural States, that a single gold standard favoured the creditor 
as against the debtor. The ‘Gold Bug’ of Wall Street was a bugaboo 
whose baneful power not only alarmed communities which needed 
money and had little security of commercial or bankable value to 
offer for it, but it sent shivers of fright through the grave and digni- 
fied Senate at Washington. A large majority of our people had 
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always been favourable to the double standard, and are still anxious 
for and hopeful of such international agreements as will make it 
possible. The Bland Bill of 1878, providing for a limited monthly 
coinage of silver at the old ratio, not accomplishing all that was 
desired by the silver advocates, our legislation was rushing us head- 
long to free coinage and a debased currency, when the Sherman sug- 
gestion of the purchase at the market price of 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver a month to be represented by the issue of silver certificates, and 
to that extent increase the currency, was accepted by all parties as 
a tentative compromise. The operations of the Bill had accumulated 
in the Treasury vaults about 160,000,000 dollars’ worth of silver at 
the time of the recent panic. Neither this sum nor what might be 
added for several years to come by the operation of the law would, 
under normal conditions, have materially affected the value or credit 
of our currency, which amounted to about 1,700,000,000 dollars. 

The conditions, however, were abnormal. The Presidential 
election of 1892 was a surprise. Everybody thought Mr. Cleveland 
might go in, but very few believed that both the Senate and House 
of Representatives would also be carried by his friends. The country 
was paralysed by the plunge it had deliberately taken. Every 
industrial and business interest in the land was inextricably inter- 
woven with and interdependent upon the protective system. A 
party had come into possession of the Government pledged to the 
uprooting of that system. It had declared in its platform that the 
principle of protection was condemned by the constitution, and that 
its practice was robbery and fraud. Not only was its platform the 
most daring and explicit utterance ever given by an American party 
or an American statesman for free trade, modified only by the 
necessities of the revenue, but the letters of acceptance of its candi- 
dates, the speeches of its orators, and the editorials of its press pro- 
mised an immediate and thorough revision of the law, and the 
excision of every one of its protective features. Bonfires burned 
on the hilltops, and triumphal processions marched though the valleys, 
to celebrate the emancipation of the people from the tyranny of 
the tariff robber-barons and the inauguration of an era of cheaper 
goods. 

What will you do with your victory? was the question eagerly 
asked from every mill and mine, from every factory and furnace, 
from every counting-room and banker’s office, from every corporation 
and working-man. The answer was flat and frank: ‘We will do 
what we promised if elected, and what you have specially com- 
missioned and instructed us to carry out.’ There never was so direct 
a mandate from a constituency to an Administration, nor an Adminis- 
tration which knew so well what was expected of it and what it 
intended to accomplish. 

The business of the country at once began to adjust itself to the 
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proposed change. It was in an unusually conservative and healthy 
condition. Credits had contracted within narrow limits. There 
were no great institutions or enterprises in danger to precipitate 
trouble by their fall. But a panic is as unreasoning in the com- 
mercial world as on a field of battle. When the cry rings out ‘ Let 
every man save himself who can,’ all is lost. Mr. Cleveland was 
elected in November 1892, and inaugurated in March 1893, and the 
newly elected Congress was to meet in December. The belief 
became general that at its first session the body politic would be 
strapped on the operating-table, and merciless but untrained and 
unpracticed surgeons would explore with a knife its heart and brain, 
its liver and lungs, its kidneys and stomach, and its muscles and 
nerves, for protection parasites. It is customary for the mills and 
factories to lay up large stocks of raw material and gather 
equally large stocks of manufactured goods for the approaching 
season, and for their factors and commission houses to receive 
and carry the latter until they are absorbed by the usual demands 
of the markets. The banks practically assume the whole burden 
by loans upon commercial paper. The fear of losses if the tariff 
was removed from articles which were enjoying a protection of 
from five to twenty-five per cent. paralysed this whole process. The 
market and the mill alike stood still. The banks became alarmed 
and refused to grant the ordinary accommodations to their customers, 
and depositors in fright withdrew their deposits in currency or coin, 
and locked them up in their own vaults. 

The familiar principle that a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link had a rude illustration soon after Mr. Cleveland’s inauguration. 
The weak link was silver, though its possible danger was far in the 
future. Imagination takes the seat of judgment at such times, and 
in the popular mind the Government was on the eve of meeting its 
obligations, the debtor his dues, and the labourer of receiving his 
wages, in silver worth only sixty-eight cents on the dollar. The result 
can hardly be conceived by those who were not in the midst of the 
revolution. Exchanges ceased to exist, and the elaborate machinery 
of credits devised in the middle ages, and infinitely improved and 
enlarged since, went to pieces. The internal commerce of the United 
States over its rivers and canals, its great lakes and one hundred and 
seventy thousand miles of railroads, is twenty times larger than its 
foreign trade. Ninety-five per cent. of it is done by bills of exchange 
of various kinds, and five per cent. with currency. At least eighty 
per cent. of the mills, factories, and furnaces locked their doors, and 
two millions of people were thrown out of employment. Collections 
between New York and Philadelphia, only ninety miles apart, were 
made through express companies and by messengers with carpet bags. 
The demand for the repeal of the Silver Purchase Law became so 
loud and threatening that the President was compelled to call 
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Congress in extra session. Then occurred one of the most extra- 
ordinary spectacles in the history of parties. One half of the 
President’s followers refused to follow his lead, and it required every 
resource known to power and authority to hold those who professed 
obedience to their elected chief. The wild horses of Mr. Gladstone 
obey every suggestion of the bit with the reins in the hand of that 
veteran able and accomplished whip ; but the wild horses of Mr. 
Cleveland plunged and bolted at the start, nearly upsetting the 
national coach. If I may continue the figure, which was suggested 
by General Harrison, it was only by emptying the stalls of the Repub- 
lican stables and putting their occupants in the traces that the first 
measure of the Administration, and one vital to its prestige and to the 
solvency and prosperity of the country, was pulled through at all. 

Contrary to expectations, an immediate and full restoration of 
business and employment did.not follow this anxiously desired 
repeal. A large proportion of industries resumed work, but it was 
either on half-time or with proportionate reduction in force, and 
wages were scaled down from ten to twenty per cent. It soon 
became apparent to the dullest intellect that no sane man or sensibly 
managed corporation would do more than meet the demands from 
day to day until it was known what the tariff legislation was to be. 
No one dared accumulate stocks of goods and have their value so 
reduced by Congress as to be sold at a loss. While business was 
waiting on politics, the elections came off in November in thirteen of 
the forty-four commonwealths of the Union for members of the 
Legislature and State officers. The constituencies were the same in 
part which had elected President Cleveland and the present Congress. 
Though they voted at these elections only for the local officers of 
their several States, the battle was fought on national issues, and 
upon the same lines as in the Presidential canvass the year before, in 
every State except New York. There the contest was complicated by 
local questions. The results were astounding. The educational 
campaign for free trade, which, after thirty years of earnest and 
ceaseless labour, had finally triumphed, was in less than twelve 
months turned into a disastrous rout. The people did not simply 
say, they shouted to the theorists and reformers, ‘If the distant 
blast from your furnace dries up our resources, we will not be purified 
by its fire.’ The State of Iowa, which, though formerly Republican, 
had become a Democratic State, gave an anti-Administration majority 
of twenty thousand ; the State of Massachusetts did the same, and 
the State of Pennsylvania increased its Republican majorities of the 
Presidential Election from fifty to one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand. 

But the State of Ohio was the accepted battle-ground. This 
commonwealth fairly represents our general American conditions. 
It is about third in rank in its output of wool, about the same in 
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agriculture, and about fifth in manufactures, among the States. Its 
industries are varied, and in iron and coal, in wood and glass, in 
textile fabrics and other articles, cover nearly the whole range of 
American production. Mr. Cleveland had come within a few hundred 
of carrying Ohio in 1892, and succeeded in electing one of his electors. 
Mr. McKinley was a Republican nominee for Governor in 1893, 
and not only advocated protection, but said, ‘I am protection.’ Mr. 
O'Neal, his Democratic opponent, was the author of the free trade or 
revenue plank in the national Democratic platform, and the best 
possible representative of that idea. The contest ended in the 
election of McKinley by eighty thousand majority, and two-thirds of 
the Legislature were Republicans, The constituencies of one half of 
the Democratic members of Congress had reversed the figures which 
the year before had given them their seats. The results of these 
elections fell like a dynamite bomb in the midst of the Democratic 
Congressional Committee, which was busily at work preparing the 
Administration Tariff Bill. They are still engaged in a desperate 
effort to pull together themselves and their measure. 

The President, while reaffirming his views, hastened to reassure 
the country in his recent message to Congress that any legislation 
would have due regard to existing business interests and the wages 
of labour, and the Committee threw its doors wide open for those 
who wished to be heard in defence of their protective duties. The 
Government said in effect, ‘We are opposed on principle to the wor- 
ship of Diana, but, out of regard for.the business and employment of 
our people and the prosperity of our city, we will do nothing which 
can injure the trade of the silversmiths of Ephesus.’ The reformers 
abandoned their free-trade principles, and have since been discussing 
the details of protection. The high debate, whose teachings were 
one year ago so emphatically approved by the people, has fallen into 
the slums of compromise and bargain upon the duties which shall be 
increased or lowered upon each article in controversy. Free trade is 
a myth, and tariff, for revenue only,a shadow. Most of our industries 
are stagnant, and the majority of our mills, factories, and furnaces in 
total or partial paralysis, while the victors are experimenting with 
the weapons of their protectionist enemies. This singular mixture 
of high protection for interests too powerful to be attacked, and low 
duties or none for weaker ones, would be laughable if the consequences 
were not so serious, resulting in idle capital and unemployed labour, in 
diminished incomes and unprecedented bankruptcies. Their Bill, now 
and before it has become still more absurd in the crucible of Senate 
and House discussions and amendments, is both a protecting and a 
revenue measure. It disturbs business without changing either the 
policy or principles of the past. 

A tariff framed to protect certain products or manufactures, as 
well as to secure revenue, is either within the powers delegated by 
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the constitution, or it is not. It is either right in theory and 
practice, or the reverse. 

The Democratic party came into power declaring it to be un- 
constitutional and its enactment and enforcement robbery. Any 
departure from this position involves them in inextricable difficulties. 
The Democratic States of Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, and 
Tennessee say, ‘ Free coal from Canada bankrupts us, therefore we must 
be excepted.’ The Democratic State of South Carolina says the same 
of rice from India; Louisiana of sugar from the West Indies; and 
Alabama and Missouri, of iron-ore from Cuba. Then the individual 
Democratic Congressman, whose district by its votes in the recent 
election has warned him that if the particular industry upon which 
that neighbourhood depends for its prosperity is disturbed he is 
doomed to defeat, demands that the exceptions be broadened 
sufficiently to shelter him. If, under these conditions, the much- 
heralded measure which was to repeal the alleged atrocities of the 
McKinley Bill and curb the reputed rapacity of the tariff robber- 
baron ever reaches President Cleveland for his signature, he will not 
recognise it. It will belong to that kind of legislative legerdemain 
where the ambitious politician is willing to sacrifice every section of 
his Jaw if his name remains on the cover. 

The tariff reformers, therefore, find themselves in a position where 
it is equally hazardous to advance or retreat. They must do some- 
thing, or confess either the falsity of their promises or the fallacy of 
their teachings. Such a radical reform as was originally intended 
they cannot carry through, and anything less is simply an affirmation 
of the Republican policy. In the meantime, the people, harassed 
with doubts and fears, losing money, or out of employment, with the 
impatience of despair or of hunger, are clamouring for action. Every 
day’s delay is regarded as further evidence of incapacity for govern- 
ment. Under these circumstances, a miracle can scarcely pass a 
measure which would materially alter the present law, and only a 
miracle can prevent the return of the Protectionists to power. 
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